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Preface 


Tlie purpose of this book is to help achieve excellence in 
teacher education. It Is Intended both for the student of 
the field and for all who are concerned in any ^v-ay with 
the selection and preparation of teacliers at either the col- 
legiate or in-service stages. The authors have endeavored to 
present a concise, yet comprehensive, overview of the dimen- 
sions and pertinent developments in teacher education in die 
United States. Current issues are placed in penpective U’ith 
changing concepts tliat grow out of a variety of forces, both 
old and new, which shape the character of programs of 
teacher education in differeni kin^ of institutions of higher 
learning. The basic purpose of Teacher Education in the 
United States is to provide a background of information and 
facts with wliicli the study and redesign of teacher education 
programs may be advanced. 

The status of teacher education in the United States is 
examined in Part I. In a picture of the unique role of 
teacher education in a democratic society, recognized 
strengths and weaknesses are identified along with some of 
the major forces that now influence the preparation of 
teachers for elementary and secondary schools. Part II, 
Organization and Administration of Teacher Education, 
catalogues the variety of national, regional, and oc.il groups 
tliat influence the cducaiion of teachers. Institutions foi 
teacher education are classified to show the rehitise impor- 
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tance of the contribution of each kind of college or tmiver- 
sity, and the different patterns for teacher education arc iden- 
tified. Policies on such importaiu matters as recruitment, 
selection, and admission to programs of preparation for teach- 
ing are analyzed in terms of their effect on the quality of 
teachers. In the six chapters of Part HI. the characteristics of 
the pre-service program of teacher education arc presented, 
svliile the important post-baccalaureate professional develop- 
ment of the teachers forms the contents of Part IV. The final 
section of the book. Part V, deals with entrent problems and 
prospects in teacher education. 

Aroused to the importance of tpiality in schools, the 
United States public is raising impormnt tpicstions about the 
selection and preparation of teachers for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The nation-wide concern for teacher educa- 
tion is being expressed in numerous svays, ranging from 
intempemte. negative attempts to systematic, cooperative, 
positive efforts to redesign completely the programs of teacher 
education. Regardless of the tone or approach of the various 
criticisms, their implications are inescapable: teacher educa- 
tion can no longer be accorded second-class status in colleges 
and universities, nor should it be left to the sole jurisdiction 
of any group of professionals. 

The criticisms of teacher education that are common to- 
day are not new. .Some represent the remnants of a century- 
long protest against the professionalization of teaching. Most 
of the charges, however, Iiad ilieir origin in the thoughtful 
analyses and early research of individuals whose central and 
professional concern was witli the preparation of teachers — 
professors of education in colleges and universities, special- 
ists in teacher eduiation in stale departments of public in- 
struction, and leaders responsible for tlie in-scrv'ice education 
of teachers in local school systems. 

Ivong before the current anxiety for tlie quality of our 
educational programs — in the 1930’s in fat t — the Commission 
on Teacher Education stimulated numerous studies to 
strengthen the preparation of teachers. ^Vorld War II cut 
short what many informed observers believed was the begin- 
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ning of a great forward thrust totvard excellence m teacher 
education in the United States. Following the war, before the 
professional ediifatoir u'lio were leading this movement uerc 
able to recapture lost numientiim. they found themselves the 
scapegoats of a concentrated movement that indicted them 
for the very sveaknesses they had earlier identified, publi- 
cized, and sought to correct. The 3tt.icks came so swiitly, as 
well as svith such bitterness and unfairness in some places, 
and were wclcometl so eagerly by the public tliat many in 
teacher education became defensive of the status quo ratJjei 
than the vigorous leaders for change they had been a decade 
earlier. 

Fortunately, as is always the case when trutli is free to 
combat error, reason is returning to cfforLs to strengthen the 
quality of tcaclicr education. Thoughtful and sincere pro- 
fessors in academic fields as well as specialists in education 
arc bypassing the lmig-ptitsuc<l, often bitter but fruitless, 
synthetic debate over pedagogy verstis subject-matter. In- 
stead. they arc cooperatively directing their energies anti re- 
sources touard remedying tlie weaknesses and preserving the 
strengths in programs of teacher ctlucaiion. As they do, both 
groups gain added respect for the contributions tliat each can 
anti must make to tlic total process of teacher education. 

Appreciation is expressed by ibe authors to leaders in 
teacher education throughout the United States for informa- 
tion they so svillingly provided. Particular thanks are due to 
colleagues at the Unis-ersity of Wisconsin and the University 
of Colorado who assisted in tt'ays too numerous to mention. 
Special recognition is accorded to Dr. Jay S. Shiven, Mr. 
Ronald W. Ady, and Dr. Daniel S. Parkinson who, while they 
were serving as research assistants at the University of ^Vis- 
consin, collected and assembled material for several chapters. 

Li.ndiey J. Stii-DS 
A. S. Barji 
Hari. R. Douglass 
Hubert H. Mills 


February, 1960 
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Part I 

STATUS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



CHAPTER 1 


Unique Role of 

Teacher Education in 
American Democracy 


The education tvliich a nation provides for its teachers isi-' 
imegraliy related to the nature of its society and the func- 
tions and responsibilities that the society assigns to its 
schools. Programs of teacher preparation, like the systems 
of education diey serve, can rarely be imported; instead, they 
are indigenous to the cultures they represent. Conse- 
quently, the study of teacher ediicition in the Unitetl States 
should give first consideration to the unique characteristics 
of American democracy and to the system of public educa- 
tion designed to support its perpetuation. 

In this first diapter, therefore, attention is given to the 
basic nature of our democracy and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human relationships that we seek to foster. The 
chapter also identifies the major emphases required in edu- 
cational programs to maintain and extend our system of 
self-government and individual freedom; and it considers 
brtefiy the predominating perceptions regarding the role of 
the teacher in democratic schools. Finally, attention is 
turned to the impact that our conceptions of society, schools, 

3 
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and the work of teachers exert upon programs of teacher 
education. 


NATURE OF OUR DEMOCRACY AND ITS 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

Democracy, as conceived and developed in the United 
States, is distinctive in the respect, the equality of civic and 
economic opportunity, and the personal freedom accorded 
to the individual. At the same time, our way of life en- 
courages a greater degree of interdependence and demands 
more initiative, as well as greater cooperation and attention 
to human relationships, than docs any other system of 
government. 

OuR Respect for the Individual and His Freedom. 
An economic system that provides standards of living far 
surpassing those existing elsctvhcrc has arisen with unparal- 
leled rapidity within the framework of American democ- 
racy. The fundamental tenet of this democracy has been 
belief in the individual — recognition of his rights and re- 
spect for his individuality and personality. That we hold 
this is indicated not only by the degree to which general 
suilrage is provided for in the Constitution of the United 
States, but also by the rapidity with which suffrage has been 
extended to all citizens, as would be expected in a demo- 
cratic republic. 

Our basic commitment to individual rights was expressly 
set forth in the first ten Amendments (Bill of Rights), 
adopted as an integral part of the Constitution. The belief 
in the individual and the responsibility of government — 
national, stale, and local — to individuals, collectively and 
separately, sharply set off our dcintxrracy from types of 
undemocratic governments, especially the totalitarian gov- 
ernments and dictatorships that exist today in many nations 
throughout the svorld. 

Equality of Civic OppoRxu.Nm'. confirmed and uni- 
versal belief in freedom for the individual and in providing 
equal opportunity for every person is evident not only in 
our constitutions and las\s, but indeed throu^iout our cul- 
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Mire and life. This liberty is rarely restricted, and then only 
m clear-cut cases in which the common good must be served. 
Equally provided are freedom to move about, to express 
ones self, to congregate, to use one’s property, and, par- 
ticularly, freedom within one’s own home. Our freedom of 
expression is so generally accepted that one frequently hears 
the protestation, “I'll say what 1 svant to. I am an American 
citizen.” 

Except in a few and diminishing number of areas, the 
American citizen may cast a secret ballot without being 
intimidated or restricted in the exercise of his right to vote. 
Likervisc, an adult citizen is not restricted legally from be- 
coming a candidate for public ofiice. In addition, the 
amendments to the national Constitution guarantee the 
rights to assemble, to petition, and to protect the individual 
from invasion of the privacy of Ins home without cause and 
tlue process of law. 

Our belief in tlic equality of men comprehends the 
freedom of every individual, regardless of race, religion, or 
otlier differentiating characteristics, to improve himself, 
economically, socially, and politically. It is this belief that 
gives rise to the expression, and indeed the fairly general 
idea, that any boy or girl could become president of the 
United States. 

Equalitv of Ecowmic OrroRTUNiTY. Tlie same sort of 
principles influenced our thinking about the possibilities 
of rising in the economic world. Each boy or girl possessing 
required abilities m.iy reasonably hope to become a leader- 
in economic or political affairs, occupy a position of prestige, 
and accumulate considerable svealth. In the economic and 
vocational field, our democracy has advanced far toward 
making occupations and other economic opportunities open 
to all on the basis of qualifications and effectiveness, and 
regardless of color, sex, race, or religion. 

Our Interdependknce. As the result both of our demo- 
cratic structure and of the pattern of our economic develop- 
ment, individuals and groups are at the same time greatly 
independent and greatly interdefievdent. individuals and 
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groups of individuals operating as corporations or noncor* 
poratc groups, tvithin the restrictions, legal or othcnvise, 
established for the common good and for protection, have 
great freedom to operate relatively independently. Never- 
theless, each individual or group is interdependent with 
other individuals and groups. 

The opportunity to work and the opportunity in general 
to progress economically have greatly depended upon what 
is done by other individuals and groups operating within 
their democratic rights. An oversupply or an undersupply 
of goods influences prices and job opportunities. The pur- 
chasing power of individuals creates tlie opportunities for 
those with goods and services to sell; it very definitely affects 
the job opportunities, ivages, and economic security of 
others. When any considerable number of individuals or 
groups do not prosper economically, the economic well-being 
of all the nation, or of the greater part of it, is likely to be 
jeopardized. 

This interdepedent economic development has been the 
logical consequence of a tvidening of markets and of the 
specialization by individuals and groups in production. In 
the early decades of our national life, people in one state, 
even in one community, were little affected by the economic 
activities and the success and failure of people in other 
states or communities. Each community produced most of 
its own foods and other essential goods. Since that time, 
how’ever, widespread national and international markets 
have developed with a very complex economic structure. 
Automobiles, for example, are produced and sold on a 
national basis; and what happens to the automobile indus- 
try affects life in every state in the union. Similarly, cloth- 
ing, cosmetics, hardware, and all otlier goods are produced 
and distributed largely on a national basis. 

Economic complexity has developed to such an extent 
that, influenced largely by the depression and a possibility 
of its recurrence and by the danger of runaway inflation, the 
federal government has assumed greatly increased responsi- 
bility for shaping the conditions that may contribute to 
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national dcprrvMon or |woipcrity. Credits atid interest rates 
arr contttdfcd on a national bash. Kinplojancjit and iincm- 
plo>THcnt ate comroHctl. «r at lost niarkctlly affected. 
I>y tiaiiotjal |)oli(ies and cx|>ciidjtnrrs. ’I liese tlctclr)ptnems 
ncrc cxj»ctiincinal in the 10.10'* ami ucre tndcal atiatlirma 
to titiny anti-Ncw Dealers, uho n’ished to cling to the inde- 
J)en<lcn<c and lndi\idnalistn of iltc ninetrenih rrntnr). 
Iixlay, liouescr, a Rrpnbliraii adniinistration operates much 
‘)n the same principle* ai rlid the \e«e Deal htrai/sc it recog- 
rcsjKinnhiUty (or the general Welfare and its oppor* 
tufitlies to help tttairttain fastjrabfc cimditinns in sitc/i a 
liigltly inteTdc(>endcnt rronotnic society. 

IstriAttvi: Asti C<K)i*iRATt<is. Our culture, particularly 
in the cronotnic sphere ami in the rclatctl political life and 
.activity, puts a pirmium both u{K>n individuality and co- 
oj<raiion. ii;»ou initiative and conforinit). In t)ur imius* 
trial life as well as in onr bonics ami in our p«)liilnt life, 
suiccu and cfTtricncy arc dependent ii|)on ctwpcraiion and 
(onrorniiiy to accepted principles ami stand.nds. Our cor- 
{^nations and large iiuhrsirrei arc ontsianding e.rampJes of 
tlcvclopiucius ohicli would be }H)uibIc only thioiigh co- 
ojjcratioft of stockfmMen, matugcmeitt, .ami Jalwr. Corpora- 
tions ami htbor nttions arc examples <»f coo(>eratite org.it)iza- 
(u»ti for iniprov/ng the lot of restricted groiips of incliv idnals. 

This balance of cooperation and individualism and the 
need for such a balance rcplacctl the extreme indivithialism 
that characteri/cd our life in the nineteenth centttry and 
well into the iwemicih century. Only when it sras clearly 
revealed that imlivitlualism could not attain the heights of 
economic devclupmcui and living standards desired by our 
people ami still avoid depression and economic blight did 
our culture nmve more definitely to the better lialame of 
individuality am! tnojicraiivenc's. 

Evoiutio'^arv CiiAicurrtR oi A'lraiCAs DrucicRAcn'. 
.Vuothcr imfwrianr and sonicwhai imUjue tharacterhtic of 
American dcnuKiacy is its csoliuionary nature. Our na- 
tional and otir vf.itc consiiiiitiom provide for changes. 
IVliilc radical changes arc dilfituk to make, the possilhlity 
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of evolution is assured. The constant cliange that takes place 
in all aspects of s<>cicty and individual lives is inherent 
structurally. This change, which we believe constitutes prog- 
ress, but which sometimes includes unfavorable develop- 
ments, presents a definite challenge to individuals, groujjs, 
and social institutions because of their responsibility to 
adjust to new patterns of change. One could readily cite 
many important types of change in American life that have 
been taking place in recent decades.* 

Evolution in Human Relationships. Of great imptir- 
lance for education, including the education of teachers, has 
been the marked <hange in the fundamental ideas related 
to practices in human relations. Until recent decades we 
lived in an anomalous situation in sv’hich much authoritari- 
anism was apparent in various aspects of our avowed demo- 
cratic society. Authoritarianism cxistc*d in the home in the 
relations between parents and children; in industr)’, betsvecn 
employers and employed; in the armed services, and in 
various Ollier aspects of American life. Gradually, however, 
a new and rapidly growing concept of cwjperaiive approach 
to the making of dc*cisions lias been replacing authoritarian- 
ism. This development is obscrs'abJc m many areas of life, 
including the school. Children in die home, employees in 
business and industry', students in school, and teachers — all 
have a larger voice in planning their own activities. This 
pronounced trend has important implications not only for 
curriculum and methods of teaching but also for educa- 
tional administration and supervision as well as for the 
education of teachers and administrators. 

ROLE OF EDUCATION IN OUR DEMOCRACY 

As indicated in the foregoing pages, our citizens, and 
indeed our children and >uijth who have not yet become old 
enough to Ik.* fiill-ncdged participants in our democracy, have 

1 for a tomplrtc muitTCTatiWii oC ihe (ls;inKn m Amciican life nuicijallj' 
w’gnifKanl lot oJutauoajl prus^tamt. »ec ''Hic Coriituluni and ClungiuR 
ArnCTJcan Life." Oiapccr 0 in The High Lurtirulum br Ilatl R. 

DouglaM an«l cxhcri (Nr* Seni. Ihc Ronald I’rm Co.. 190C). 
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an imjjoriani pan to play in dctenuining the course of tlieir 
own lives and the lives of all of ns. Tlieir participation is 
not only seen in the field of govermnent, ilirougli die 
exercise of ilie riglit to vole, but is evidenced also in the 
fonns of social intercourse ami the expression of onr ideas 
as well as in the infonnal cooperative activities of human 
beings in business, stxrial life, leisure, itorne living, and all 
areas of life. 

N££o roK Crn/f.Nsiitt* Education. In tomlitarian socie- 
ties or nondeinocratic countries, educational programs may 
safely concentrate ujKin increa.sing tlic efTcctivenes.5 of indi- 
viduals in priKliiciion and warfare without reference to de- 
veloping their abilities to make ilccisions. In a democracy 
sutli as ours, hotvever, there is a disiinci necessity for ednea- 
lion of a wide, broad, and cflcciivc type that will develop 
the appropriate ideals, attitudes, mtcrcsis, inicJJectual skills, 
infonnation, and understanding to assure, as definitely as 
(XMible, (lie incelligem and elTective participation of all 
individuals in the decision-making processes that govern 
Us. As many of our presidents and other national leaders 
base said, democracy without adequate education of its chi- 
7ens is an cxpcriincni fratiglu sviih great dangers and tikcly 
to lead to the deterioration and demise of democracy, even 
though its forms may give a pretense of democratic struc- 
ture. In the words of President James Madison, “Democ- 
lacy ■wiiliout popular education is prologue cither to farce 
or to tragedy, perhaps to both.” * In the United States we 
are therefore committed to the education of all our young 
people for intelligent citizenship. Indeed this purpose is 
the first and the most important responsibility of, and chal- 
lenge to, public education. 

It is quite clear that if democracy is to succeed and con- 
tinue to be cffectiie the p«>ple must not abdicate their po- 
litical responsibilities in favor of the professional politicians. 

Jn other words, to assure the functioning of democracy and 

asaiil K. I*a<lovci (c«l ). The Complele AMisou. Hh Haste trrif.ngJ 
<Ncw Votk: Harper K Bros.. 1953). p. SS7. 
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the t\'cll-being of people in general, there must be an in- 
terested and intelligent evaluation of the important issues 
by informed citizens capable of discussing upon any occasion 
the problems— economic, political, and othenvise — affecting 
the community, state, nation, and world. 

Other Areas op' Educatio.val Needs, We can plainly 
see that our national iveli-bcing is closely lied up with the 
nature, quality, and amount of education of all our people. 
For our welfare, perhaps our survival, depends upon produc- 
ing a sufficient number of well-trained specialists in the fields 
of law, medicine, dentistry, science, engineering, business, 
journalism, and education. Funhermorc, our national well- 
being depends not only upon educating specialists in the 
professions but also upon preparing specialists who are ca- 
pable of effectively discharging their responsibilities in all 
fields — in the factories, on the farms, in clerical service, and 
elsewhere. 

The national well-being clearly depends upon individuals 
who can independently and effeaively discharge their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities as consumers. 

Our national strength depends also upon developing a 
future generation of people with the moral education ade- 
quate to insure behavior favorable to the common good, 
which will promote decreases in crime and immoral conduct 
and contribute materially to political and economic honesty. 

Our national health and happiness depend upon the 
capability of all persons to spend their leisure time, so rap- 
idly increasing in recent decades, in ways which are not only 
pleasurable but also conducive to good health and the 
development and conservation of moral character. 

Furthermore, it is quite clear that, in the interest of the 
nation, education mus^ prepare fathers and mothers not only 
for maintaining the family as a functioning economic and 
social unit of society, but also for intelligent anti effective 
parenthood. This preparation is especially important in 
times when materialism and the communications sent out 
over our mass media constitute danger to the development of 
favorable and appropriate ideals, character, and healtliy per- 
sonalities. 
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It might be added that our democratic state depends 
greatly upon sound mental and pliysical health. In the at- 
tainment of this goal education plays a tremendously im- 
portant role. 

Thus, we see that in owr democracy the goals of educa- 
tion must be broad. They must include education for citi- 
renship: education for vocational effectiveness; education for 
effective, healthful, satisfying home life; education for satis- 
fying and socially acceptable leisure; education for eco-' 
nomic effectiveness; and education for physical, mental, and 
emotional health. ' 

Education of All Young People. Our educational plan- 
ning and educational programs must be thought through in 
order that they may assure an appropriate education for the 
most capable young people as well as an appropriate educa- 
tion for those less cducabic than the average. In countries 
in which secondary education is provided only for a selected 
minority, emphasis may be placed upon programs for per- 
sons most capable of academic learning. But in a democ- 
racy such as ours, educational programs must be planned 
not only for talented youth but for all American children 
and all American youth. The edticaiiona) programs must 
be sufficiently diversified in nature to provide learnings for 
tfic present and the future needs of all types of people and 
must use learning and instructional materials and activities 
adapted and adjusted to young people of the whole gamut 
of abilities — academic, aesthetic, scientific, mechanical, and 
titlienvise — as well as the svhole gamut of interests. 

^Vhile the program of edtication in tJic United States 
must be of excellent quality, the definition of “quality’' wiU 
depend upon the learner clientele for u'lioni the quality is 
intended. In England, for example, .quality in education 
for secondary schools, most of whose students are sclcctt^ 
at die age of eleven or twelve on the basis of academic 
ability, means an excellent pre^m for academically bright 
youth. In America, on the other hand, (jualiiy in cduaiion 
must mean programs adapted to many types of individmils 
and consequently include provisions for the most academ- 
ically capable, the less capable, and -groups \’ar>ing sig- 
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nificantly in interests, backgronntU, and forsccable Cutmc 
needs. 

Education for Individuation and i-or Cooperation’. 
In view of the cooperative and the individualistic nature of 
our society and of our activitic.s in that society, it is clear 
that our educational program must provide for the develop- 
ment of those skills, attitudes, interests, and ideals that svill 
insure cooperation and adjustment of indisdduals to one 
another and of individuals to groups. At the same time, the 
educational program must develop initiative and individual 
thinking and creative interests, abilities, skills, habits, and 
ideals. 

Education for Social Ciia.vce. Education in the Unitctl 
States must also assure young people of preparation for social 
change. This responsibility requires that they be educated 
for both adaptability and leadership, for both conservatism 
and progressivism. They must be given a background for 
evaluating changing forces and developments in the struc- 
ture of our society so that they may be able to decide sviscly 
when to oppose some change, when to give full cooperation 
to others, and indeed when to attempt to redirect still other 
changes. Education in our society does not mean educa- 
tion solely for docilely drifting with every change, nor docs 
it mean the education only of conformists; it means educa- 
tion for leadership in change and, indeed, for opposition to 
change which seems undesirable. 

Educational programs must be thought through dearly, 
not only in terms of social conditions existing at the time, 
but also in terms of foreseeable trends; for, as Henry Adams 
says, education must certainly not prepare us to live in the 
past or even in the present but must prepare us to live in 
the future as it is likely to be.* 

ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

The role of the teacher, then, is lo provide leadership in 
learning situations that will enable young people -to grow 

» Henry Cat>ot LcxIrc (ed). The CdueaUon of Henry Adams <Do«oji; 
Houghton Miniin Co.. p. 20. 
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m the right directions and prepare them to Jive in American 
democracy in such a way as to bring about the maximum of 
personal happiness and make the maximum contribution 
to ilie welfare of their society. 

All growth is determined by heredity and environment. 
AVilhin tlie inherited framework, there is, in the case of the 
human being, ample opportunity for determining growth 
capacity and future behavior. 

Education as Growth in a Broad Sense. Unfortu- 
nately, desirable future behavior is not assured merely by 
the transmission and acquisition of knowledge, although the 
acquisition of knowledge may provide a splendid and neces- 
sary foundation for desirable groivih. Many persons hold 
the narrow view tliat education is the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and that knowledge is little more than the acquisition 
of school-subject facts and skills. On the contrary, careful 
analysis of what constitutes desirable growth and the condi- 
tions under which it takes place reveals that the educational 
process must be broadly conceived. Jn addition to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and undentanding, growUi in other 
areas must be provided. 

In order to live happily and successfully in our American 
society, or in any but a totalitarian society or one subject to 
dictatorship, one must develop (I) social, physical, and in- 
tellectual skills; (2) social, physical, and intellectual habits: 
(3) appropriate personal and sodal ideals; (4) appropriate 
personal and social attitudes; and (5) appropriate intel- 
lectual, social, and leisure interests. 

Therefore, the Icaniing situations provided in American 
schools not only must make it possible for young people to 
achieve growth in these skills and interests but also must 
give assurance that this development will take place. If 
such grosvth is attained, see may feel confident that our 
youth will behave appropriately in their activities as citizens, 
a-s worken, as home members, as individuals witfi leisure, and 
as individuals witli problems in many areas. As John Rus- 
kin said nearly a century ago on the floor of the House of 
Commons in England. "Education is not so mudi learning 
wJiat we ouglJi to know as it is coming to behave as we 
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ought to behave.".^ Consequently, the task of tfie teacher 
definitely is to provide such experience as will insure the 
best possible behavior in the kinds of activities in which 
young people will engage and in the situations they will 
undoubtedly face. This, of course, means that effective 
education for life in modem American society requires a 
broad variety of rich educational experiences; for a demo- 
cratic society can be assured of continued existence and of 
good government only if its citizens possess knowledge, wis- 
dom, habits, and skills and if they arc motivated by appro- 
priate ideals and attitudes. 

Counseling as JEducation. The role of the teacher in 
American schools is not confined to that of instructor in 
classroom subjects. Individual students bring to the teacher 
many problems for which they themselves are unable to find 
workable ansu'ers. These problems are concerned with a 
variety of situations; they include vocational, educational, 
personal, social, moral, and religious matters. Thus, the 
teacher in the American school, unlike his counterpart in 
secondary schools in most other countries, occupies the role 
of counselor as well as instructor. 

It has become evident that counseling, particularly in 
vocational, educational, social, and personal fields, can greatly 
help young people to grow and to attain the larger objec- 
tives of education. In this kind of counseling, the teacher 
not only attempts to answer questions raised by individual 
students but tries to develop in young people the right ap- 
proach to, and the effective skills for, the solving of prob- 
lems of any type. In addition to individual counseling of 
students, group counseling in homerooms, in core programs, 
in classrooms in general, and in many group situations is 
often very effective and makes material contributions to 
desirable growth. 

Extracurricular AcnvmES as Education. The role of 
the American teacher also includes direction and supeni- 

*The Crown of IVild Olivo {.New york* JoJm Wiley k Sont, Inc. 1890). 
p. 89. 
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sion of class learning activities, such as student clubs, 
interscholastic sports, journalistic activities, forensic activi- 
ties, musical activities, and other group projects. The stu- 
dents' experiences in these activities will obviously affect 
their acquisition of knowledge; of understandings; of physi- 
cal, intellectual, and social skills; and of desirable liabits, 
ideals, attitudes, and interests. If skillfully and intelligently 
directed, participation in extraclass activities rvill result in 
important contributions to the desired growth. 

The role of the tcaclier in American society today also 
involves setting up and managing situations tliat trill pro- 
vide opportunities for developing skills and habits in group 
planning. In a society in whicli group planning plays as 
important a part as it does in our American democracy, 
classroom work and extraclassroom activities must definitely 
provide for group planning. 

The Teacher as Transmitter or Our .Social Heritage. 
In the transmission of our culture, the te.ichcr has an im- 
portant role. Our cultural licritage must not be so nar- 
rowly concels'ed as consisting entirely, or almost exclusively, 
of academic knowlcdge,/panicuIarly that found only in 
books. Important parts of our culture are the various habits 
and customs svhich have proved desirable because of their 
contributions to our svell-being and happiness, the main- 
tenance of our ideals, the building of social attitudes, and 
the development of skills in interpersonal, social relation- 
ships. In other words, the school affords splendid oppor- 
tunities for the teacher to arrange and direct experiences 
through which a living social culture, inheritctl from past 
generations, will be transmitted to our young people. 

As a result of tlic alarmingly diminished opportunity for 
parents to transmit the social heritage to the children within 
their fiome, “culture transmission" has iKconw an increas- 
ingly and critically important function of the school and 
of the role of the teacher. As society has become stratified 
according to age lc\cls. parents sec less and less of their 
diildrcn. Kach generation is preoccupied with its oirn social 
activities, or, when sharing an occupation, parents and chil- 
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tion, understanding, and intellectual skills upon which to 
draw in their planning and managing of students' learning 
activities. This preparation is necessary particularly for 
secondary-school teachers, but is also needed, to considerable 
extent, by clemcniaty-school teacliers. 

Obviously the subjcct-maiicr education of teachers neetls 
to be thought through quite clearly and not formulated 
merely in terms of so many hours of credit in designated 
fields. Formulation of the program must consider svhicJi 
of the subject-matter courses prospective teachers should 
be urged or required to pursue because of the contributions 
of the courses to professional effectiveness. 

Professional Education. Experience, as well as the- 
oretical considerations, has shossm clearly, especially in 
American schools, that, for a teacher to make the most of his 
potentialities, he must have had opportunity to acquire 
knowledge, understandings, theories, ideas, and skills in 
planning courses of study, in planning and directing learn- 
ing activities in class subjects, in counseling, and in appro- 
priate extraclass activities. To operate at a professional 
level, the teacher must be able to appraise the contributions 
that various alternatives in learning materials and activities 
are likely to make to the objectives of education; the ob- 
jectives of education in general, the objectives of a particular 
subject, and the objectives of the units of learning at hand. 

Teacher education in the United States must give special 
attention to the nature of human growth and de\'eIopment. 
Whether acquired through books and discussions or through 
observation and experience with students in the classroom 
learning situation, the American teacher must be provided 
with an understanding of the way in svhich young people 
behave, how they may be motivated, and how growth of 
all sorts takes place. Without this understanding, teachers 
cannot plan learning and instructional materials and ex- 
perience for their students. 

Furthermore, the effective program of teacher education 
must provide some understanding of the prindples of men- 
tal health and mental hygiene. Teachers should knoiv 
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enough about mental health to enable them to provide 
learning and social situations that would not endanger or 
impair but actually promote mental and emotional health. 

Effective professional preparation of teachers ituohes. of 
fcuirsc, hacl^grounds in the philosophy of education, in so- 
ciology of education, ctlttcaiional psycJiology, rourse-of-sindy 
construction, counseling and guidance, csaluation (includ- 
ing tests and mcasurcnicnts), management of extracurricular 
arfivtiies, community relations, secondary and/or elemen- 
tary ctlucaiion. methods of teaching the subjects in uhich 
the teacher will give instruction, and student or intern 
leaching. Futile discussion of uhether mcthwls or subject 
matter is more important docs not engage individuals svho 
understand and appreciate the actual situation. Both 
tucthods and subject inaitcr arc tremendously important 
and absolutely necesviry, but training In professional courses 
slioufd consist largely <»f materials and learnings that go 
bcj'ond the techniques of classnxun methods. 

OcsERAt. Education or Teaciifrs. Also essential is the 
general education of the teacher. F.scry teacher should be 
bmidly educated. A broad general education not only gives 
meaning to the subjects taught, but also enables the teacher 
to be at home in the S'lorld in ivliitb he and students live 
and. as f.ir as fx»ssihlc. the svorJd in uhich the) uiJI live 
in the decades to come. 

The adequacy of gcueml education cannot be me.avtiretl 
Ijv units tif aedit in sertaiii prestige siibjiTis. suih .as mathe- 
in.ntifs, foreign hutgiiage, history, and literature. \Vh.Ucvrr 
the subjtxts involvcsl, the adcspi.'icy of gencraf eiliuaiion 
must be measuicd in tennsof tlic degree to uhich it pros ides 
a background that sviK enable the trarhci to understand, 
appicciaie. and evalii.itc the current ctilture uiih itv issues, 
j>n>b}ems. .ind trends. 

CoMiM'ot's rm't.viios oj TrACiiiks The cslufatimial 
pr«>gTaiii for teachers ought Iss lead to tontinuniis learniug. 
Under any condition, as new Liiouledge Iwromcn asailalde 
ami life clutiges. conthiiicd learning tv a unr\ut\ fnt ihr 
teacher. The nnrssus for nxitiniioui leatnuig is appirriit 
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in the case of the subject taught by tl»e teacher, of knowledge 
in general, of knou-ledgc in tlie fields of education an<I 
teaching, and of the ;vhoie broad areas of life in the Ameri- 
can culture. Recent years have seen great changes in the 
conditions of life and great and significant contributions 
to knowledge. These contributions to knowledge have de- 
veloped more rapidly in the last ten years than in the pre- 
vious quarter-century, more rapidly in the past quarter- 
century than in the centuiy before that, more rapidly in the 
past century than in the preceding 500 or 600 years, and 
more in the last 500 years than in all the centuries since 
the bxrtli of Christ. A statement made by Robert Gordon 
Sproul, until recently president of the University of Cali- 
fermia, expresses aptly the need for continuous cditcation: 

Nothing has handicapped the American educao'onaj plan more 
titan tlte tendency of American dtiiens to think of schooling as a kind 
of vaccination agairut ignorance, and to comider Uut a cuitcentnitetl 
dose of it in youth makes one immune for a lifetime. Aciiully, tlie 
immunity lasts only a feu' yean, and unless it is renewed hy periodic 
inoculations in study and thinking, one falls sictim to j chronic tjpc 
of ignorance whidt is often more dangerous than die acute form, lie- 
cause die patient, incompetent to rea>gnire tliu symptoms, doesn't 
know he has the disease. We meet such tJironjc sufferers from ignor- 
ance eserywhere. They look all right on the outside . . . lint inside, 
their minds arc suffering from atrophy. Instead of thinking through 
problems in the light of all available facts, they merely supjily a pattern 
of opinions based on facts that went out of date along with Uitir 
yellowing diplomas, and lil>eraliy garnished with prejudices that li.oe 
accumulaietl in their minds like broken {umiiure in an aiiic.® 

The adequate education of teachers has been seriously 
limited by the four-year coll^iate structure. The impos- 
sibility of crowding into four years a broad general educa- 
tion, a suitable background in the subjects to be taught, and 
an effective preparation in professional education has led 
to frustration and to conflict between the subject-matter 
specialists and the professional education specialists. The 
subject-matter specialists have particularly resented the ne- 
cessity of taking the time away from continued training in 

i Lifelong Learning, 0 (OuoUcr, 1938), p. Vi. 
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subject matter in order to give training in professional sub- 
jecLs. Genera! education has been given only a "lick and 
a promise,” having been greatly condensed by the demand 
for subject-matter training and professional education. 

Even when five years comes to be accepted as tlie mini- 
mum prepameioti for e/emenfary- and secondary-sc/ioof 
teachers, there will be a necessity for continued learning-on- 
the-job in all thr^e of the major areas: subject-matter edu- 
cation, professional education, and general education. In- 
deed, careful students of the education of tcaciiers consider 
it impossible to prepare teachers adequately in pre-service 
programs; they btrlievc that there must be continuous edu- 
(.ntion of teachers after they enter service both tlirough 
in-service programs on the job and by additional attendance 
at institutions of higher education. 

Because of the increasing recognition of the necessity for 
a more continual and comprehensive education of teadiers, 
Ifjcal administrators have allorved salary and promotion pre* 
miiims for the fifth year of education and jjavc provided for 
professional libraries, lectures, and workshops for teachers 
before the opening of school in the fall and during the 
entire year. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Current Issues 


^ Crilicisms of education and of teachers have been heard 
since the early establishment of schools in the United States. 
Parents have always been inclined to compare the standards 
and the achievements of their children with the recollec- 
tions of their osvn accomplishments. The comparisons have 
been innucnccd, to some extent at least, by the desire of the 
parents to appear well-educated and their natural inclina- 
tion to give credit for their fine education to the supposedly 
higher standards existing in the early schools. 

RECENT CRITICISM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
In recent years, panicuIarJy since the early 1940’s, criti- 
cisms of education have become more general and more 
vigorous. Furthermore, the criticisms seem to be national 
rather than local, as is indicated by the large number of 
editorial comments on education published by newspapers 
in various sections of the country and by journals of national 
circulation. 

Then, too, these criticisms have been concerned not 
merely with the curriculum, methods, and standards of the 
schools and with the ivork of tcacliers. Rather, many of the 
critics have auributed ihe alleged weaknesses to faults in 
professional teacher education. In at least some instances, 
the facts of the situation seem to indicate that criticism of 
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the schools has gTO\vn out of the desire to discredit professors 
of education. 

Regardless of motives or the nature of the criticism, the 
widely disseminated charges against the schools and against 
teacher education should be examined with great care and 
objectivity by educational leaders, particularly those con- 
cerned directly with professional education of teachers. 

' On the other hand, there have been in the colleges and 
; universities a considerable number of subject-matter special- 
isis who have made serious attempts to keep abreast of the 
i knowledge about education and to develop and maintain 
contacts with teachers in tlieir fields. These men and 
women not only have gained better understanding of ilte 
modern theories and practices in edacatiou but have been 
more sympathetic with them and, in some cases, hate ap- 
proved of them. Such specialists also have had friendly and 
cordial relationships with their colleagues engaged in ilic 
professional education of teachers. 

Some of tile criticisms voiced against schools and against 
teacher education are discussed briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 

UsuRpATtov or niE Function of the Ho.sie. Tlie charge 
lias been made that ific schools have taken over many of 
the responsibilities of the home and ih.it they are attempt- 
ing to detadi the children from lionte influences. This 
tendency, according to some major critics, is attributable to 
the philosophy of education which has been instilled in 
nwny teachers in their professional education ctuirscs. 

NrcExcT or the Hrjcjit Child. The launching of the 
sputniks, which caught our military space-ship designers with 
their rockets dowm and rc-cmphasuetl the impiriancc of 
Iiighly refined intelligence in the space age, brought forth 
much criticism of the "neglect of tlie able student." Vigor- 
ously expressed has been the charge that the ciirriculuni 
in the schools today has been "watered down" until the 
briglu child is not challenged but is. itideerl. b<ircd and coti* 
seque/uly develops tinfonimatc svork attitudes and /mbits. 
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at both elementary and scrondary 


nromnHnI'l'“ "‘f.!".® the practice of 

which rh?v ^ automatically a grade a year — a policy 
of fail'tirf indispensable stimulus of fear 

is desifmpM u '^1’ to these critics, tlie ctirricuiiim 

and tl^ I'nf ^ tneet the needs of the mass of students 
tint thpv r s'>'dEnts whose low grade norms re<|iiirc 

that hey recc.ve the n.ajor share of attention. 

oradiiates tequently made that ctirrent higli-school 

mKi r dnt" r" ■" “"‘^Se as did former stnden.t 

ircl/as th ■ ’"gh-school graduates do not achieve as 

In so I r"?‘"‘"P^"'' f™-" '>-«np"bHc schools, 
tions oT eLT “''‘'‘:P'"g "attire of these cl.aiges, institn- 
entire nrom-i'm'!.'^ "cation certainly necti to re-examine their 
nhasis fs icachcr preparation to .tee if proper cm- 

Without dniiW P ““<• on the cdncation of bright children, 
the tcchniniiix f M .“‘‘.''o advantages and limitations anti 
and voiiihs n ^ “^onPfying and teaching talented children 
and tCu'glmt:” " "" 

in ‘ihT^c,Z7 P" S>mjF.<.-n, TAumix. Tvaeliers 
nrcnarcd in school often are said to he inadct]nalely 
to teach Tl i'*^ Ppcnciilar .siibjertt that llicy arc attempting 
Viinll J examined, 

tcacliers ^ ^ ""mbcr of states tlicrc arc many 

dw ‘ <o be surc-who do not p«- 

snhiel >h eeqnisitc academic knotvicdgc of tlie 

" ‘”‘^'""8 ‘''c higl, scliool. Tills ctiiidition 

hrendtli ^ number of factors: (I) tlic narroiv 

mi‘nn«. / 9 \ training in college majors and 

r , ^ iltimbcr of snhjcctt and comhinationt 

of snbjects m wh.cl. tlie teacher tnnt, give inttrnction in 
many small secondary schools: P) tlie great sliortage of 
learhcrs, pan.cniarly in 

mattes; W the iinwmmi practice of atsigning lc.iiliert m 
clacscs tviiich tliey arc not adequately prcparcxl to icacli: 
tins practice is found principally in small scliools and 
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results largely from lack of care in employing a staff with 
subject-matter preparation sufficiently balanced for the 
classes to be taught by qttaURed teachers; and (5) the out- 
of-date subject knowletlge of some teachers in fields such 
as chemistry and physics. 

Anti-intellectualism. An important type of critic 
might be referred to as the “classical intellectual*’ individual 
concerned primarily, if not exclusively, with education in 
the academic or classical tradition. This concern has been 
characteristic not only of the writings of educators, such as 
Alfred Lynd, Mortimer Smith, and Arthur Bestor, but also 
of the articles of a considerable number of popular autfiors 
— Dorothy Thompson, for example. Jn a published anicle, 
Bestor ' attempts to support the charge iliat a great many 
teachers in the schoofs, and perhaps a large majority of 
administrators and professors of education, are not inter- 
ested in the iniellectttal development of their students but 
indeed deliberately neglect or ignore that development. 

The term *‘inteUectualism’’ has v’arious meanings. To 
some, for example, it may mean the memorization of lus- 
corical facts; to others, it may be the deieiopment of intel- 
lectual attitudes and ideals. Critics charging tlie schools 
with anti-intcllectualism seem not to be concerned greatly 
about attempts to develop also the emotional, social, and 
physical attributes of the child; they seem to assume that 
those interested in seeking outcomes in addition to refine- 
ment of intellectual traits do not adequately appreciate the 
over-all importance of intellectual growth. Some of these 
critics are also very critical of the teaching and researeJj 
tljat is being done upon any phases of education other than 
learning. Lynd cites, as horrible examples, articles in jour- 
nals of school administration under siidi titles as "Can 
School Expenditures for Public Relations Be Justified?.” 
"Cooperative Occupational Training,” "Work Experience.^ 
"Classroom Ventilation Requirements,' and "Tlie States 

Bcjior. ~.\iui-inicllccmalt*in in lh< Sctioofi," Xfs- JUpubhe, 
January 19. I95S 
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Part in Financing Education.” Tliese topics, says Lynd, do 
not reflect intellectual research. Bestor, in his Educational 
Wastelands, has a sarcastic chapter on “Research, Jt Is 
"Wonderful.” 

In spite of the absurdity and superficiality of such at- 
tempts to justify the cliarge of anti-intellectualism in the 
schools, the criticism itself must be rigorously examined. 
Those responsible for teacher education must ascertain 
svhether anything included in the education of teachers 
actually tends to diminish the effectiveness of teachers and 
administrators in developing the intellectual capacities of 
young people while they are working toward other types of 
important outcomes. 

OvERE.MPHA.SLS UPON METHODS. A time-wom cliche that 
has received much more attention than it deser>'es is that 
teacher education should put much more attention and 
time upon “learning what to teach rather than on learning 
how to teach.” The answer to this criticism is threefold: 
first, the statement is definitely true; second, prospective 
teachers always spend more time in college in learning what 
tt) teach; and third, it is not a question of either/or, but 
that teachers should certainly be uell-prepared in subject 
matter and in basic principles; and also have developed atti- 
tudes, ideals, interests, skills, and command of pedagogical 
information which will enable them to perform well in the 
classroom. A fourth point is that only a minor part of the 
time spent in courses in education has to do with methods 
of education, for these rotirscs deal also tvdth the basic phi- 
losophy of education, the school and society, the histor)' of 
ctiucation, measurement and evaluation, child grotvth and 
psycholog)’, learning, guidance, co<urricuIar activities, 
school organization and control, support and financing of 
education in the United Stales, and many other topics and 
areas in which the intelligent teacher needs to he well ori- 
ented and informed if he is to be more than a technician 
at the skilled trade level. 

Ncs’cnlieless, teaclier education should be planned and 
built up in such a manner that there will not be a relative 
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overemphasis on the detailed techniques. Indeed, tcachinjr 
is more an art than it is a trade or science. In other words, 
esery situation encountered in the classroom is to some 
extent a novel one. The effective teaclier meets these situa- 
tions not by merely drawing out of a reseiroir a specific 
technique for a specific situation, but by using knowledge 
of all aspects of education and planning an effective ap- 
proach to each situation as it arises. Upon no oilier basis 
can teaching be of the best quality or a profession of educa- 
tion be established.2 

Duplication and Lack or Conte,nt in Education 
CouRsns. Unquestionably, in many institutions there has 
been, and still exists, a greater amount of duplication in 
courses in education tlian is really defensible on the ground 
that appropriate repetiiion and cross-reference has learning 
value. A considerable amount of duplication also exists 
from course co course in history, literature, science, mathe- 
matics, foreign language, and indeed e\ery subject; yet the 
fact tliat duplication exists in education courses has been 
exploited by critics to bolster their charge that there is lack 
of content in the education courses. This accusation is 
likely to be voiced most frequently by those who ha\e little 
or no knosvledge of the content of courses in education and 
by those who select unfortunate isolated examples of exces- 
sive duplication to cite as representative of general practice. 
Either intentionalJy or unrousciousJy, these criiics frequently 
refer to duplications in courses which are not supposed to 
be taken by the s.inie iiidis'kliial but ivhicfi are prepajt-il 
to meet the needs of different gfroups of individuals — high- 
school principals, counselois, and clementary'-schoof princi- 
pals; therefore, these courses intentionally include materials 
which overlap from one course to another. 

Duplication in courses is very iiV.c\y to be found in any 
subject that is relatively nesv and rapidly growing, particu- 
larly in applied fields. Every two or three years each dc- 

3 In the prcj>af 3 H’on of teadicr* ia Ruah greaier miphasis ji pbml 
metho.l4 than is the practice in the L'nitwl .State*. 
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partment, school, or college of education should examine 
the content of all its courses in order that (1) excessive or 
undesirable duplication may be kept to a minimum and 
(2) a disproportionate amount of time may not be spent 
upon some items in the courses. 

Unsound Theories and Lack of Research. TJie cliarge 
has been made that unsound and untested theories abound 
in the held of education. This charge is usually championed 
by individuals rvhose theories of education are at variance 
trith those which underlie, or seem to them to underlie, W'hat 
they consider unbearable practices in education. Among 
the theories under heaviest attack are the following: 

1, All the children of all the people should be educated. 

2. Education should treat all aspects of development— intel- 
lectual, emotional, social, and physical. 

S. Children should share at the level of their maturity in 
planning their learning activities. 

4. Placement for most effective learning should replace pro- 
motion practice. 

5. Encouragement and positive motivation should be used as 
much as possible to promote learning, in place of force 
and punitive procedures. 

C). Education should assist young people to cope with the 
problems they will meet in all areas of life— problems of 
home life, health, leisure, vocation, and citirenship— 
rather than merely supply subject-matter knowledge. 

7. Parents need to be gis'en more information about the 
school progress of iheir children than is supplied by tradi- 
tional marks, and the achies'em«H of the students should 
be es-aluatcd on the basis of their potentialities as opposed 
to the comentional appraisal in terms of subject-matter 
learning. 

I^CK OF Understandable Tfr.minolocv. Imtnictors in 
education are fretpiently accused of inventing and employ- 
ing a specialized terminology which is not familiar to lay- 
men and which is unnecessary for the expression of ideas. 
Indeed, some critics insist that what they call “pedaguese" 
is used to impress and confuse laymen and to give special 
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sWtus to edncatumists, rather than to facilitate the expres- 
sion and exchange o{ ideas about education. 

Tlie criticism is valid that lenninology in education has 
not as yet l)ecn completely standardized, as have been spe- 
cial vtjc.ahtilanes in l.iu', medicine, jounialisni, pharmacy, 
and other professions. It is mic that the same word or 
phrase is used with differem meanings. For example, “gen- 
eral education” ha.s different meanings to different people, 
as do “life .adjtMt/ncnt,” "coic ciiirtciilum,” and other terms. 
Without question, professional education would be more 
articulate and more effective, and die regard with which it is 
held by laymen and by teachers would be higher, if the 
professional terminology were held to the minimum and 
standard agrecd-npon meanings were associated with the 
tedinical tenninology. 

iNFERioRm' or Teaching in Education Courses. Rather 


frequently heard on college campuses is the statement that, 
while professors an<l instructors of education arc supposed 
to know much more about effective methods of teaching than 
other college professors, most of them arc not superior 
teachers: that many arc, in fact, rather inferior teachers. 
This criticism often includes the charge that standards are 
not high and that instructors in education are “easy 
markers.” 


In many instances, this criticism by students hnd in- 
structors may grow out of the fact that prospectiv’e high- 
school teachers arc compelled to take professional courses 
in order to obtain teadting certificates, and .some students 
would prefer to take more courses in their major fields of 
special interest. Probably students’ criticisms not only are 
encouraged by some instiuclors hi other subjects but are 
repeated and perhaps exaggerated by them. 

Among those who (eel that courses hi etlucation are not 
as well taught as are totirses in other fields are students ac- 
customed to using a single textbook which provides very 
definitive answers, or a textbook wiUi the minimum of out- 
side readings, as is die case in such courses as 
languages, maiheinatits. science, and English. Students are 
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sometimes bewildered when professional courses retjuire 
titem to read several references and organize the materials 
read, think for tljcmsclvcs, and sveigh arguments on both 
sides of a quc'Stion. They prefer that the answers to ques- 
tions be stated as facts, to be memorized and given back 
to tlie instructor. 

Low AcADK.stic Aisiuty or Education Majors. The 
.students majoring in education frequently arc said to be 
inferior, on the aserage, to college students in general. 
.Sometimes these charges arc substantiated by objective, 
factual evidence. In some institutions the stutlcnts major- 
ing in education have been shown to be, on the average, 
inferior to students majoring in most of the academic fields. 
Furthermore, graduates of teachers colleges frequently do 
not make as good a showing on graduate examinations in 
academic subjects as do students who have majored in aca- 
demic fields. 

The comparative records of students in the tsvo groups 
raise the question of the extent to which high scores in tests 
of academic achievement are indicative of probable success 
in teaching. Indeed, there is some evidence that, beyond 
the average intelligence needed for graduation from a gofxl 
college or university, the correlation between intellectual 
ability and leaching success is negligible. This Jack of cor- 
relation has been particularly apparent in the case of teachers 
in the elementary schools, where personal qualities and an 
understanding of young children are crucial in determining 
teaching success. 

TYPES OF CRITICS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

Today’s critics of teacher education include several dis- 
tinct types, among svliich are the following: 

1. Teacher-educators. Since tlie beginning of formal 
teacher education in the United States, many men and 
women have been vigorous in their criticisms of teacher 
education and have offered constructive suggestions for its 
improvement. Their criticisms have encompassed the cn- 
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tire art-n of leatJjcr ami h.uc often laefccd unan- 

mn’ty. T hey ha\c been, in the main, sincere anti objective. 

2. Lay hidividuali and organizations. Along vitfi re* 
sponsible and clear-thinking j>eoplc, jwrticnlarly the parent- 
teachers associations, citizens* cottmnitees, etc., this group 
bas includctl all sorts of vcstetl interests, biased critics, and 
irresponsible pnblicity-seckcrs. 

3. Afernherj of the leaching f/rofrsjton, including tirf- 
»ni«M/rafori and teachers. Includrtl here are both indivi- 
du.als and reprwcrnatiics of prxtfcssiona} organizations, such 
as branches of the national education asstxriations and of 
state orgatiizaiitins, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, anti the American Fetleration of Teachers. 

•I. Intellectual and social aristocrats. These persons liasc 
little or no sympathy ft»r teacher education aimed at com- 
prehensive schools attempting to cdiicnic all die children 
of all the people. Instead, these critics are conccmctl svilh 
the intellectual, nsnally classicil, ctlncation of cliildrcn svho 
are snpCTtor in verbal imcll/gcnce and uho come largely 
from the families of upper economic and vxrial strata. 
Among these critics svill be found many svho profess to 
admire systems of education hi other countries, almost all of 
iriiich opK’ratc on tlie aisunipiion that only a select minority 
may proceed beyond elementar)' cilitcatinn. 

r>. Semalioualists and ol>f>orlunists. Here s\e find some 
persons svho criticize to attract attention to themselves as 
refonners or battlers for "standards,'* Also included in tills 
group arc those moiivatcrl, at least in pan, by tlie income 
to be rcccis'cd from UTrting sensational articles and books. 
When one book has paid oil svcll, a second book almost 
ins-ariably appears very soon. 

6. rower seekers, liy revsning to demagogic methods, 
the objective of these educational politicians is to discredit 
professors of education and school administrators. 

7. Piomolcrs of vested interests. 5ome of these attackers 
are sincere but unconsciously biased in favor of a greater 
place in ilic sun for their particular subject niatter—for 
example, some specialists in matbematfes, iorogn language. 
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anti science. Also found in this gn)up are sonic psycliolo- 
"ists who resent professors of education and their courses 
uhich seem to compete with, and underrate the value of. 
courses in psychology. In this group also are some pro* 
jKjnents of religious schools, who insist that teacher educa- 
tion tlocs little to prepare teachers in the area of their special 
interest. Proponents of other nonpuhlic schools, particu- 
larly college-preparatory schools, arc also members of 
this group. They attack teacher education because, they 
say, it is based upon a philosophy which neglects tlie bright 
child and college preparation. 

CHARACTER OF CRITICISMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

.Many of those making one or more of the criticisms 
described above arc conscientious and sincere, even though 
they may be poorly informed. On the other hand, some 
of the crilicisms ns they have been publicized arc obviously 
hypothetical, intended to arouse attention rather than to 
identify objectively basic, and svidespread, sveaknesscs of 
schools and teacher education. The more sensational types 
of criticism tend to have the following characteristics. 

1, IP/ie-crncking. Albert l.ynd, in his chapter on "The 
New Curriculum and How We Cot It," sets up a strawman 
in the nesv curriculum, whales it vigorously, and ascribes 
the development and spread of this nonexistent hypothetical 
curriculum to "educationists." 

2. Use of epithet. Examples arc referring to social- 
science cotirses as "hash"; calling Professor William Heard 
Kilpatrick "Grandmagister of the cult”; referring to mod- 
em education ideas as the "nesv ignorance”; describing pro- 
fessional articles as "trade jargon"; labeling disemsion by 
professors and practitioners of ness- edutaiion as “head rub- 
bing"; and frequent tise of siicli phrases as “romantic rfiu- 
bari>," "third-rate minds," "piping ahrmi joy and growth," 
"box-oflice courses," "bleeding of simple souls," "sonorities,” 
"education by incantation,” "fiddle-faddle,” and other sar- 
castic phrases. 
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3. l/se of far-fe(chcd and rare €xnni(}les. ^V'oodnng, m 
his Let s Talk Sense About Our Sdiools.” cites the example 
of a curriculum in fly-casting in a hypothetical school. 
Wearing also expresses the fear that “iMortinier," a hypo- 
({|cticat boy svith an I.Q. in the fiO's, might graduate from 
high school anef he accepted in a state university whose only 
ref|uiremcnt for entrance is high-school graduation — a possi- 
bility beyond the imagination of educators svho know that 
cliildren svith I.Q.'s of no more than 70 rarely get beyond 
the ninth grade. 

4. Unreasonable definition of lams. The terras used in 
the attack are frequently defined in u’ays not at all com- 
mon or generally acceptable to many educationists, if indeed 
acceptable to any of them. For example, various types of 
strawracn arc set up through use of the plirasc "education 
for life adjustment," svhich is used to mean "vocational 
education," "social adjustment ” and/or easy elective courses. 

It is significant to note that, ssdih few exceptions, the 
criticisms which are substantially supportable have been 
previously made, in much more scholarly and ohjecthe 
fashion, in the publications and proccedinp of such or- 
ganizations as the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, the National Commission on Teacher Education, 
the National Society for the Study of Education, and otficr 
Tespxmsible groups. Publications by individual school ad- 
ministrators and by professors and administrative officers 
of departments, schools, and collies of education base 
frequently called attention to education's slioncomings. Par- 
ticularly frequent have been the calls for better guidance 
and education of the bright child, belter subject-matter edu- 
cation of teachen!, improvement in the character of auirses 
in education, and a need for improsdng and increasing the 
utifi/ation of research. Thus, the ch.rrges of some of ihr 
profession's critics seem to be of the nature of Johnuy-comc- 
iately op|x)rtuni3m. 

Just how effective these critics base l>een in undermin- 
ing the faith of the public and of icachen in courses in 
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education is difficult to determine as yet. Like the criti- 
cisms of the schools in general and like tlie now-discredited 
charges of Senator McCarthy, these criticisms first excite lay- 
men and some teacliers and then are discarded as unre- 
liable or as being applicable to a small minority of teachers 
and schools. 

Careful consideration must be given to the criticisms of 
teacher education in an effort to ascertain (1) the weak- 
nesses that should be corrected and (2) the public-relations 
efforts that should be made when the criticisms exist only 
in the minds of the public and have no legitimate basis. 
Most teacliers do not accept these criticisms at face value, 
for they immediately recall the courses in education which 
they pursued as graduates or undergraduates, and they rec- 
ognize quickly that the criticisms are largely invalid. Others, 
who reject modem educational theories and practices, regard 
the critic as a “second Daniel come to judgment/’ 

MAJOR FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

Some of the many suggestions looking toward the im- 
provement of teacher education have been put into practice 
in some form in at least a few places. Other proposals have 
been put into practice in a very large number of institu- 
tions of higher education. Some of the suggestions have had 
real substance, and many of these, both in theoretical dis- 
cussion and in real practice, have raised questions that Iiave 
become important issues in thinking about teacher educa- 
tion. In the pages immediately follou’ing, a number of 
these issues will be stated and briefly discussed. 

What Is the Place and Nature of Ge.neral Education? 
General education is considered an important part of tlie 
preparation and iiiiproiement of teachers. In most discus- 
sions today, it occupies a place quite comparable to that 
of education in subject-matter and professional education. 
There arc several aspects to this issue. 

Should general education come early in the college course 
as a background for professional education and subject- 
matter education? That is, should general education be ac- 
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quired principaUy in the first two years of college work, 
or should it be taken with the professional courses or after 
part of tlic work in professional courses has been completed? 
To avoid congestion in the last two years of college work, 
it would seem that general education should be largely 
completed in the earlier years. On the other hand, the 
general-education course may he much more effective if 
taken when the students are more mature. 

No close general agreement has been reached on what 
areas of study should be included in general education. 
Quite commonly it is thought that general education should 
include some training in the natural sciences (phpics, chem- 
istry, biology, geology, and astronomy) and in the various 
fields of social science (history, economics, politiail science, 
sociology, anthropology), English language, literature, and 
philosophy. 

How Much Surject-Matter Educ/\tion Should Uk 
Insisted upon as Mini.mu.m Preparation for Teaching? 
This question is frequently raised, and specific answers liave 
not been agreed upon. Most subject-matter specialists them- 
selves are inclined to insist upon great depth of background 
in the panicular subject fields. They usually demand tliirty 
or more semester hours of college or university course work 
in every subject which the candid.ate expects to teach, and 
some insist on a full major. Obviously, if these standards 
were adopted, the student in a four-year program coiihl 
prepare to teach only a small number of subjects, even 
though the subjects might be related, For example, ph^-sics, 
chemistry, and biological science. 

Educationists and administrators are inclined to hold tlie 
deep-seated belief that teachers should be prepared some- 
wliat less intensively in one area and more broadly than tliey 
usttally have been. For example, it is believed that a teacher 
in the social sciences should have some training in American 
history, European history, histoiy of other sections of the 
world, sociology, economics, political science, geography, and 
antliropology. and that a similar concentration should be 
made in the fields of the natural sciences and the various 
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fields of English. Indeed, many believe not only that prep- 
aration should he made in one broad field but that some 
degree of preparation should be made in a second field.^ 

■\ViiAT Professional Education* Should Be Insisted 
UPON AS Minimum Undergraduate Preparation? This 
issue has many facets. In recent years we have frequently 
heard the suggestion that most professional education prep- 
aration should be given after the auarding of the bac- 
calaureate degree, although the work for that degree might 
include a few courses in professional education, such as 
educational psychology and introduction to education. This 
idea is characteristic of the thinking of tJiose who consider 
a fifth year a necessity in the preparation of a teacher. In 
the opinion of some of the subject-matter specialists, how- 
ever, only a few courses in professional education are needed 
in teacher preparation, such as educational psychology, 
methods of teaching, and student teaching. TJiis thinking 
is based upon the concept that the work of the teacher 
is exclusively, or almost exclusively, to give instruction in 
school subjects. These subject specialists also consider that, 
if teacher activities must include guidance and work with 
.students in extracurricular activities, little or no prepara- 
tion is necessary for those duties. 

Many administrators, teachers, and educationists will not 
concede that 18 to 20 semester hours of courses in education 
are sufficient for even a minimum preparation of teachers for 
either elementary or high schools. They believe that, in 
addition to educational psychology, raetliods of teaching, 
and student teaching, all teachers should have some prepara- 
tion in the history of education; philosophy of education; 
educational sociology; measurement and evaluation of pupil 
learning; organization, control, and support of the American 
school system; one or more courses in guidance; methods 
of working with clubs and other extracurricular activities; 
and perhaps tvs'o or three additional courses in educational 

* This issue is defined more speafitall) and discussed more coinpletdj in 
Chapier 9. 
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psycliology and child growth: for example, mental hygiene, 
the development .and mensiircinciit of personality, psychology 
of chi!dho*)d and adolescence, and the leaching of liandi- 
c-apped .and of bright children.^ 

^V/IAT J*R0V/S20.V SllOVtJi Be Af/tDE FOR OcSLRVATrO.V OK 
STODf>;a’ Lf-.\rmng? Hie feeling lias been growing that the 
study of child growth and development through textbook 
courses alone docs not fully meet the need anti that definite 
provision should be made for prospective teachers to ob- 
serve children in classroom (earning situations, fn an in- 
creasing number of institutions, provision has been made fur 
such observation, either correlated svith the theoretical ctiurse 
work or independent from it. Then the questions liave 
-arisen: Should obsen-'atton precede fonnal course work tir 
accompany it? Should obscra'ation immediately precede siii- 
tlent teaching, or should it be done all through the time 
the student is taking professional course svork? 

Wjjat Proportion of Time Should Be Gjven to Sru- 
DKNP Teaching? An educational concept has been gaining 
inoniemum that more time should be given to what is usu- 
ally referred to as “practice teaching” or “student teach- 
ing." Until recently, persons preparing for iiigh-scliool teach- 
ing usually observed and assist^ in teaching one class lor 
a quarter or a semester. This type of student teaching, sand- 
wiched in between college courses and other campus activi- 
ties, has been referred to by many as “hit-and-run" student 
leaching. Because of the growing feeling that teachers 
should be given on-ilie-job training in connection with 
counseling, co<urricuJ.ir activities, course-of-stndy construc- 
tion, and other activities in svliich teachers engage, more com- 
plete participation of prospective teachers in their duties 
is advocated as part of student teaching. 

Perhaps emanating from the issue of the amount of time 
to be given to student teaching is the (luestion of ivheiher 
student leaching should not alw’ays be offered as an iiiiem- 

4Thii isitic. IncludinR ihc plan* advocated ami suitable practices, is cIm- 
cussed ill Cliaptcr 10. 
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ship. Along with the grow'ing belief that a more varied and 
complete experience should be provided for prospective 
teachers, educational leaders believe also that prospective 
teachers will undentand their work as teachers more com- 
pletely and will develop a much better professional attitude 
and orientation by going into a school system as interns, de- 
voting full lime to student teaching and related activities for 
at least two or three months- The use of this internship has 
spread slowly but definitely over a period of years until now 
it is rather common. 

Frequently the internship is begun in a nearby city, rather 
than on the campus, or in the city in which the institution of 
higher education is located. Naturally, the internship cre- 
ates a problem of ade<{uate supervision. The prospective 
teachers are accepted as full-time junior members of the staff 
and participate in all types of activities, including committee 
u-ork, teachers’ meetings, and public relations. 

The greatest difficulty, especially in the case of prospective 
high-school teachers, is the amount of time that must be 
spent asvay from the campus and the consetjuent inability to 
t-arry courses other than the student teaching and the profes- 
sional w’ork closely related to it. In some places, as at the 
University of Colorado, in addition to full-time internship 
for eight weeks, internship is also provided on a half-time 
basis for a semester. Thus, the student is on the campus 
and can carry courses in the morning or the afternoon during 
the half-time period of student teaching. In the five-year pro- 
gram, of course, absence from the campus causes little serious 
difficulty. 

Should Courses in Child Development Replace Con- 
ventional Courses in Educational Psychology? In recent 
years there has developed, both in theory and practice, the 
polic)’ of replacing conventional courses in introductory psy- 
cholog>' and educational psychology' witfi courses in child 
growth and development, which gi\e special reference to 
the aspects of such growth and development that uould be 
interrelated tviih children’s school activities. 
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For many years the conventional training in psychology 
las included a course in general psychology— a course ba^c 
to all future courses in psycliolo^-followed by a course in 
educational psychology whose primary emphasis was mastery 
of a textbook. In a few instances some laboratory work is 
included, but it is almost always of the kind that can be 
conducted in unisersity or college classrooms. 

It has been realized, however, that school learning of 
every type involves a special siiuaiion and that it also in- 
volves the growth of children over and beyond the activities 
connected with the learning of subjects. As a result a belief 
lias developed that courses in psychology and educational 
psychology should be replaced by courses organized espe- 
cially for the purpose of enabling teachers to understand the 
physical, intellectual, social, and emotional growtli and 
development of young people. Further, it is thought that 
these counes shotild give special attention to situations which 
will be found commonly in the lives of children in the 
schools. 

One facet of this issue is whether such a course should 
be preceded by a course in general psychology. Still another 
aspect is the question whether separate courses on the psy- 
chology and growth of the adolescent or secondary-school 
student should be offered. 

•Still a third aspect of the problem is the amount and the 
nature of observation and laboratory work that should be 
provided. This problem is complicated by the difficulty of 
finding, in the schools in the community in which the insti- 
tution of higher education is located, places where observa- 
tion and laboratory work can be undertaken. One of the 
criticisms of the coniemional courses in general psychology 
and educational psychology is that most of them have been 
taught 6y irrsrrrrcftrnr ret psftJioisgf’ nJerHe Ssjclvde, 

in addition to school learning, the psychology of infants and 
of adults, and otlier nonrelerant situations. Furiliermore, 
the conventional courses in psychology are frequently taught 
by instructon u’ho have Jiad little or no experience in teacli- 
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ing in elcmcnlar)’ and secondary schools and svhose orienta- 
tion is not primarily concerned with the psychological growth 
and tlevelopment of school children. 

What Is the Pi^vce of Methods Courses? Most insti- 
tutions of teacher education have a course in general 
methods, such as “Teaching in the Higli School’’ or “Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School,” together ^vith courses in 
methods of teaching particular .subjects: for example, “Teach- 
ing of Modern Languages” and “Teaching of Reading.” 
There liave been cliargcs that the general-methods and the 
special-methods courses overlap each other and include 
an undesirable amount of duplication. Some institutions 
meet this problem by confining the general-methods course 
to general information that will apply in all subjects and by 
avoiding any thorough application of the information to 
particular subjects. They then offer special-methods courses 
growing out of, and imposed upon, the foundation and 
background supplied by the general-methods course. In 
some institutions the special-methods course is offered as a 
part of student teaching and is not available to individuals 
who do no student teaching in that subject. 

At the elementary-school level the problem is even more 
challenging. A considerable number of teachers colleges 
and universities offer a special-methods course in each of the 
major fields taught in the elementary school— reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, social studies, science, physical education, 
music, and art. In other schools these specialized courses 
are not available, but more comprehensive courses are of- 
fered; for example, the leaching of mathematics and science, 
the teaching of reading and the language arts, and the teach- 
ing of the social studies can usually be found among the 
offerings. A few institutions offer no special-methods courses 
other than those in the teaching of music, art, and physical 
education. 

Those who believe in the core ctimculum, the .self-con- 
tained classroom, and the highly correlated curriculum arc 
opposed to, or at least not enthusiastic about, separate 
courses and special methods of teacfiing each subject. There 
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IS also rhe opposition of those who point out that there is 
bound to be i\rasteful duplication in special-methods courses 
no matter how carefidly the courses are divided. On the 
other hand, proponents of separate special-methods courses 
maintain that what duplication exists may be not unwise, 
.since it tends to reinforce the understanding of the earlier 
topics. 

Should RESPONsmiLiTY for the Education or Tfachers 
Be J01NT1.Y Shared by All Who Contribute to Their Edu- 
cation? Ir So, Under What Type of Organization? A 
great deal of the criticism of teacher education may be as- 
cribed to ilie fact that subject-matter teachers, general-educa- 
tion leacliers, and teachers of professional courses do not 
pnriicipnie in cooperative responsibility for planning the 
preparation of teachers. Rather, they tend to work some- 
what independently sviih a very small amount of mutual 
understanding of the purposes, practices, and problems of 
the other group. 

Instructor.s of subject-matter fields, for example, have 
little oppoitunity to acquire vivid and functional ideas of 
the responsibilities tliat their student-teachers will face as 
teachers in the schools. It is natural also that they would 
not be conversant with the trends in theory and practice in 
the schools and the changes in the conditions which teachers 
must face in discharging their responsibilities. Conversely, 
teachers of professional courses in location are not brought 
face to face with tlie problem of just what contributions 
the various aspects of subject matter taught in college courses 
may make to cour.se-of-study construction and to metliods 
of teacliing in the secondary school. 

Great rivalry has existed in many institutions, particu- 
larly in colleges and universities, between the subject-matter 
and tlie professional-education divisions. Failure of the 
members of these departments to sit doHTi together and 
discuss what should obviously be a joint and shared re- 
sponsibility has led to misunderstanding and a lack of 
.scholarly friendship. 

A considerable number of colleges and universities have 
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set up some type of organization to provide for a joint and 
cooperative approach to problems of teacher education. 
Some institutions have organized svliat is called the “all- 
university council on education/' which is not primarily 
an administrative device but a discussion and fact-finding 
organization composed of representatives of all departments 
having a direct part in the education of teachers. 

In other institutions, one or more members of each of the 
subject-matter departments, usually those who are panicu- 
larly interested in the education of teachers, sit in with the 
faculties of the department, school, or college of education. 
In still other institutions annual or ad hoc committees are 
appointed, which are composed of members of subject- 
matter faculties and members of the education faculty, to 
study and to oflfer solutions for various problems in the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

Just what forms of organization are employed and to 
what extent the joint sharing of responsibility should go 
are tsvo of the very important cinreni issues in teacher 
education today. 

What Should Bf. the Nature of First-Year Graduate 
.Study? It is common for a teacher both in the elementary 
school and in the secondary school to select education as 
the major field of study for a master's degree. This choice 
has been deplored and criticized by a great many instructors 
in college and university subjects other than education, and 
it has not been generally approved by professors and in- 
structors in education. 

Although it is obvious to most professors of education 
and to school administrator that the typical undergradu- 
ate preparation of teachers, particularly secondary-school 
teachers, is inadequate, it is equally obvious that a great 
many teachers could profit much from additional study 
of the subjects which they svish to teach and from courses 
planned for the general liberal and cultural education of 
teachers. 

An important obstacle to teachers’ attempts to obtain 
needed training in certain aspects of their subjects is the 
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fact tJial a prerequisite to gradciate worl. in most academic 
fields IS considerable imtlcrgradiiate work in the same fields. 
Advisors in departments, schools, and colleges of education 
at summer-school registration report rather generally that 
3 great many teacheis who would ljk.e to do graduate work 
in subject-matter fields feel that they will have to major in 
education even though they may have completed a great 
de.al of undergraduate work in education. Many of them 
do not pursue graduate work in die subject fields because 
of the expense of attending summer school for the equivalent 
of one and a half to two academic years before they can 
obtain the master’s degree on which their salary increases 
are based. 

Graduate-school requirements for degrees do not favor 
canning work both in the subject field and in education. 
Indeed in many institutions It is practically impossible, or 
at Iea.st impracticable, to do so, for there must be a major 
of considerable dimensions in one field and a minor in a 
related field. Furthenuorc, in many institutions some sub- 
ject-matter departments do not encourage or even permit 
students majoring in education as candidates for a minor 
in their particular field. 

Considerable study has been given this problem in recent 
years. It is a volatile issue, and in some institutions there 
lias been a breakthrough which permits the graduate stu- 
dent to develop a program in education and in the subject- 
matter fields, including subjects in which the teacher is 
somewhat deficient. This has been particularly true in pro- 
grams looking tosvard the improvement of the preparation 
of teachers in science and mathematics. 

Many of these issues will be discussed in the diapters 
tJiat follow. Certainly this is a period of transition and 
a time for the discussion of the problems of teacher educa- 
tion. Furthermore, practices in teacher education are defi- 
nitely in transition and have been for some years past. 
Nevertheless, there is distinct necessity for more discussion 
and experimentation, particularly in the case of the issues 
mentioned in the foregoing pages. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Teacher Education in a 
New Age of Intelligence 


The dynamic forces now affecting education ^eneraJJy 
bear also upon teacher education. Such influences are 
rooted primarily in the rapidly expanding scientific and 
technological de^eIopmenl of the space age. Tliey are 
generated by the impact of new knowledge and invention 
upon establisljed educational, cultural, moral, and social 
patterns of community life. They emerge also from socio* 
logical and political developments that accompany the rise 
of the United States to a position of world leadership. They 
(ome from the siiortage of able and qualified teachers in 
schools at all levels and accompany efforts to professiomihe 
teaching. All in all, they reflect pressures from diverse 
directions to develop teachers capable of conserving and 
developing the imellectual resources of all young people to 
meet the complex problems of life in a new age. 

EXPANSION OF KNOWLEDSE 
Following the discovery of atomic fission, knowledge in 
many fiekb has developed so rapidly that school curriculums 
and teachers frequently cannot keep pace. \Farld relatioti- 
ship? have berouie .so complex that the prepiration for 

45 
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citizcnsliip responsibilities requires more extensive scholar- 
ship than formerly. 

Paralleling the growth of knowledge in subject fields has 
been the less publicized increase in the body of established 
facts about the development of children and adolescent 
youths. Progress has been made, as well, in our understand- 
ing of the process of learning and of the theory and prin- 
ciples of teaching and curriculum organization. These de- 
velopments emphasize the need to improve programs of 
teacher education and to strengthen the preparation of 
teachers already in service. 

Knowledge Required for Effective Citizenship. The 
teacher, regardless of his field of specialization, is expected 
to be an outstanding example of the broadly educated per- 
son and effective citizen. When Thomas Jefferson ad- 
vanced the conviction that self-government is possible if 
people are educated to the task, little more than the ability 
to read and svrite was generally considered as a sufficient 
background for citizenship participation. In his ‘‘Bill for 
the More General Diffusion of Knowledge," proposed to the 
Virginia Legislature in 1779, Jefferson defined reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and history as the core of “that educa- 
tion given to all the people." ' The practice of requiring 
tests of simple literacy to qualify for voting still prevails 
in a number of stales. As political, economic, and social 
affairs have become more complex, as problems confronting 
a given community extend to national and international di- 
mensions, the amount of education required for effective 
citizenship has increased significantly. Thus, requirements 
for the general education of all the people have been ex- 
tended upward to include the secondary school while in- 
creased emphasis is being given to posi-high-school and adult 
education. As the total population becomes better educated, 
the preparation essential for positions of leadership has be- 
come increasingly greater. 


> Julian Ro)d (cd.), “The Papers of Thomas Jefferson" (Princeton. New 
Jersey: Princeton Univ. Press, 1950). pp- 526-35. 
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Programs of teacher education have not kept pace ivith 
the quality and^ kinds of educational preparation nccessaiy 
for leadership in communities today. IVeaknesses in the 
education of teachers relate both to tlie amount of training 
and to the areas of tital knotWedge which ha\e been slighted. 
Forces directed toward the correction of deficiencies in tlie 
preparation of prospective teachers are influencing programs 
of teacher education. For example, two national organiza- 
tions have devoted attention and financial resources to help 
strengthen the preparation of teachers in the field of eco- 
nomics. The National Committee for Family Finance Edu- 
cation, 2 supported by the Institute for Life Insurance, has 
sponsored summer courses in a number of institutions of 
higher learning to improve the preparation of experienced 
teachers in family finance. Although priorities have "been 
given, in the awarding of scholarships for such study to 
teachers of mathematics, social studies, liusiness education, 
and home economics, it has become generally recognized 
that the content covered should be a part of the general 
education of all teachers. The Joint Council on Economic 
Education also has encouraged the development of .special 
courses for teachers.* Its efforts have been directed toward 
helping all teachers to improve their knowledge of basic 
economic theory and principles as they have occasion to 
apply them to local, stale, national, and international eco- 
nomic problems. 

The knowledge neccss-nry 'for e/Tcctivc citizenship in- 
cludes more tlian the deficit areas that have becti found to 
exist in tlic teacher's general education. It extends as well 
to new’ global developments iliat touch all people. The 
citizen of today, as in the past, must understand thoroughly 
the tenets of democracy anti the organization and operation 


I'Hic /Vuier/can ninifirt« E<Iam!on Vearlxw*:. fducoUon }or Pxitinnt 
nigh Schoal (S<r\s YojV: The Mucni BusSncst Iwchen 
ami llic Nalional Twchm Awtiatimi. H. I»r - 

tloint Coimdl on ».ronomir L<lii(atin». Ttachrtt to the Lfr o! 

Couxtuunity iUiOUTtti >n Ctunomie rdatalwn {Xo* Voil: Hie Council. 
iWJ). J>. 
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of his own Icxal, state, and national governments. In addi- 
tion, he must possess a broad understanding of otlier gov- 
ernments of the world. Knowledge of world geography, ec<>- 
nomic and social conditions, human affairs and politics is 
needed by the individual if he is to help decide national 
policy intelligently. Furthermore, each citizen must be 
familiar tvith the organization and objectives of various 
organizations designed to promote world cooperation if he 
is to appraise the value of participation of the United States 
in international projects. 

Citizenship today is not entirely a local enterprise. It 
involves participation in the making of judgments that have 
national and world-wide conset|uences. To share in self- 
government under such conditions requires a thorough 
knowledge of history, geography, language, science, eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, human relationships and moral 
philosophy. Inasmuch as the teacher is expected to be a 
leader for good citizenship, his education should set a high 
example for others to follow. 

This is one of the fundamental forces which compels an 
increase in the amount of liberal education required for all 
teachers. This is the main influence, for example, that has 
extended the length of college preparation for elementary 
school teachers. It has brought about a substantial ex- 
pansion of the basic liberal education of all prospective 
teacliers, particularly in the teachers colleges. The broad- 
ened educational requirements for citizenship emphasize 
the need to produce teachers who are rvell prepared for 
leadership in a nation which is dedicated to freedom, and 
to which the free world is looking for assistance and 
guidance. 

Expansio.s of Knowxedce ln Subject Fields. The key 
area of preparation of the teacher is the subject field or 
fields to be taught- For the eJemeniaiq'-school teacher, spe- 
cialization is centered in the subjects common to the grade 
level at which teaching is anticipated. For higli-schofil 
teadiers, scholarship is developed in teaching fields. As 
knowledge has expanded, it has become necessary to re- 
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organize extensively tlie content of some subjects, and to 
pnine and bring others up to date. In practically all fields, 
llie amount of time required to develop scholarship suffi* 
dent for elTective teaching is increasing. 

Mathematics, physics, and chemistry are illustrations of 
subject areas which are rapidly undergoing reorganizations 
of content. The new mathematics of the space age is far 
different from the mathematics most teachers learned.^ As 
a consequence, efforts are now under way to retrain teachers 
and to reorganize curriculums in college mathematics to 
guarantee that future teachers will receive the proper sub- 
ject preparation. Similarly, the fields of physics and chem- 
istry have undergone stveeplng changes of content since 
the advent of the fission revolution in science. 

The National Science Foundation has supported summer 
and aca<lcmic-year courses, and provided scholarships for 
iCiichers in order to bring experienced teachers up-to-date 
in their subject-matter knowledge.* Extensive research has 
been (lone .ir the University of Illinois and at Yale Univer- 
sity to reorganize the content of high-school mathematics.'’ 
Several institutions are presently engaged in redesigning the 
major field preparation for prospective teachers in this sub- 
ject. Massachusetts Institute of Technology is giving leader- 
.ship to the icvision of the content for physics courses from 
higfi school through the graduate program.^ 

Subjects sucli as history, English, and the arts must un- 
dergo constant screening to preserve the core of wisdom 
and past culture and place appropriate emphasis upon con- 
temporaiy developniciiis. Greater attention is now being 


* Rot>crl E K. Rourkc, "Some Implicadon* of 1 wrnlicth Ccntur> Mathc 
iiiaiics for High Schooti." T/if Malhemalks Teachet. 51 (Februar). !«»). 

vlf«.'iinl'*sdcncc FJHiiiciaiJon. ’‘Stiinmcr Inniimn for SeSeno; ant! .Maihc- 
ii.ailcs Tcaclici*." The Malhrrrutties T«irfccr. SI (fel>niary, 1958), p. I5t- 

• i!ntir.<ln of Illinois CotnmilifC on Vhool Matlicniatic*. f/»g/» School 
Molhcmattci! Fint Ccninc. Taclier* ed . Unif. l-t. IU57-.S8. 

TS C CroHii "EJemwiary Ph)HC» Lalwralor) Jiuiniction ai rlic .'laivj- 
of Technology." American Journal of Fhysia. 25 (October. 

1957). pp- 51. 
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advocated, for example, to study of the history and culture 
of the Asiatic and African nations. Stress is being placed 
on the importance of foreign language teachers achieving 
Iiigher standards of competence. Similar emphasis is given 
to extending the subject preparation of teachers of other 
fields. 

Knowledge of Human Development. The pedagogical 
aspects of teacher education were originally centered almost 
entirely in the methodology and practice of teaching. When 
chairs of education were created in major universities at the 
turn of the century, an effort was made to introduce tlic 
prospective high-school teacher to the study of the history 
and philosophy of education and to scientifically established 
knowledge of learning. Only in recent years, have courses 
in liuman development been introduced into the sequence 
of education courses required for those preparing to teach 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

The scientific study of the development of human beings, 
from childhood through adolescence, has gone fonvard at 
such centers as Yale University, The University of Michigan, 
Tile State University of Iowa, TJie University of Chicago. 
The University of 'Icxas, and the University of Maryland 
during the past twenty-five years.® From these researches 
liavc come docunicnted knotviedge and refined liypothcses 
regarding the nicmal. pliysical, emotional and social develop- 
ment of thildrcn at differem smges of ihcir maiurntion. At 
the same lime, e.\pcriniems toiitcrned with the cffcciivencsN 
of teaching have cstabHshctI the principle that individuals 
with Inroad and sound scholarship in the field of human 
development have a better chance of proving superior 
as teachers.'-’ Consequently, increased emphasis is being 
placed ujxjn tlie study of huinaii development in programs 
of preparation for leachtng. 


■ Lttinarcl CariiucJiacl («!.), ^fanual o/ Child Piytholof^y (.New VorL ainl 
Ix>mJon. John \\ ilc> S. Sxiiu Inc. CJiapman an.l Hall. Led.. I'*5I), p. 12*''.. 

y. K. Merry and R V Mcr»>, 'the Ftnt Tua l)reede% of t ife (Sev. 
Harj>cr & llrtn.. iyj9| 

• Rol>cfl .N lliiili. \ StucU of Studcni lra<hci Rcbliondnpc” Joumot 
of Filueatioiiat Iletratth, i't (Mac. IDIIT* |»j» *>r» yj 
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tupj./rt /«r rocjrcJi ftinccninf unfi the nfiicj- 
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lor li)|w)thpio a!»om tninun Icatinn;; 'I'liiv v*cal.nrw jtill 
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r\etial vigniri{.ant ttiifvui prifgnmv of trarlier etinra* 
tion. 
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le.ithtnR of scudeius thioiigh varhnii <Iaw sizes. Knipliasi* 
ujKin behavior rliange* in siinicntv. tfimp.iiib!c witli the 
retjuireinent* tif eiti/envhip rr*|K»n*ihih'ty in a democratic 
ojc/ery, fi.u /erf to c/forr* lo ifeve/op ic.ichirig procedures 
vvhirh will cnroiirage smh nails a* jnde|>cndent tliinking. 
selfdivipline. creativity, self-direction, individual initia- 
tive, and tTjrjptravvvna.^ ivatTca^cvl vv\ viUiwyi aad 

the vdVnf/ht^ fne(li<»d Ii.H prmJitictl lahonifory inelljods of 
tc.itliing, and comern hn involving students nrtivcly in iIjc 

J. '<*■” «'l*nJc F. Dor»cy. Ifrmooanc Teaching in Sec- 
onJa'y \cti^'l> (I’liil nl« If.I.b I l|rptmrf«l. I9W). p. 57H. 
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sclf*dircction of tlieir learning attivitics lias raised questions 
about die recitation and lecture as exclusive methods of 
instruction in clcmcnLary and secondary scliools. 

Tlic fields of radio, motion pictures, and, more recently, 
television have had a mushrooming impact upon instruc- 
tional practices. Some have claimed that educational tele- 
vision svill make it possible for a few great teachers to cany 
on the major part ol classroom teaching, while less experi- 
enced and perhaps not so competent teachers preside over 
the supervised study related to the televised lessons." 

Tile growth in knowledge of the teaching process is pn>- 
ducing a wide range of influences upon teacher education. 
Not only is the content of methods courses undergoing re- 
vision to keep abreast of nets* concepts of teaching, but 
college professors are feeling compelled to adopt ilie nesver 
methods of teaching to their own instruction of prospectise 
teachers. 

Curriculum development. The greatest change that iias 
come about in the field of curriculum development is the 
shift of responsibility from the administrator to the class- 
room teacher. Formerly, teachers were required to leach 
the content of courses as prescribed by the school board or 
the stale department of public instruction. Today, teachers 
are expected to share the task of designing the curriculuni 
and developing courses for a particular school 5>steni. This 
change has placed greater emphasis upon the need to pre- 
pare the prospective teacher for curriculum planning respon- 
sibilities. 

The teacher of today is expected to know’ how to evalu- 
ate textbooks, to develop resource and teaching units, to 
select appropriate instructional materials, to choose and 
adapt content suitable to the age level and range of abilities, 
and to design evaluative instruments to measure the efFectl>e- 
ness of the course in terms of the objectives of tlie schocil. 

In addition, the teacher shares with colleagues the planning 


•I Charles Seipinan. Televuion and Oar School Crisit (Ncn lork: Dtxid. 
Mead Sc Co., Inc. 1958). p. 137. 
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of the total ofTcrins of the school and lidps to appraise the 
impact of the entire ctliicational prop^im upon the students 
and community. 

These expanded responsibilities of the teacher for cur- 
riculum planning and course development heavily influence 
the programs of tcaclier education in both the pedagogical 
phases and in the .subject fields of the prmpcctivc teacher. 
They challenge the tollcge sttbjcct specialists to be of greater 
v.Tvicc in helping prospective tcachen select the content 
appropriate to stntictiis at a given level of the school system 
from the ssdde range of knowledge that comprises the subject 
fichl. Such rcsjHJnsibilitics may confuse many svlio visualire 
the work of elementary- and high-school tcachcn as it was 
a generation ago. Some svill find it dinicult to understand 
uhy prospective teachers today need to Jeam so much about 
educational objcctises and organization just to "teach 
school.’* The prospective teacher also may be frustrated 
because he cither recognizes the inadequacy of his prepara- 
tion for curriculum development or, along with some of his 
pnifesson, fails to understand svhy such an emphasis is in- 
cluded in his program of preparation. 


CONFLICTING AND EXPANDING ROLES OF TEACHERS 
Yesterday's teacher had a relatively simple and well-nnder- 
sUKxl role to play. He svas expected to iransmii knosriedge 
ami culture and desclop the skills of learning while main- 
taining strict and uncompromising discipline. His status 
within the society was .second class— that of a trusted and 
respected servant. Teaching was not looked iifxm a.s a 
eatecr field, for cither men or women. Those svlio were 
ambitious and capable were expected to find outlets for 
llieir abilities In other fields of endeavor. 

As responsibilities assigned foschwds have nitreased, and 
with the growth in complexity of cdutation.d institutions, 
the roles assigned to teachers have hetome more varied, ex- 
acting. and often < omradictory. Scholars have studied the 
multiplicity of roles expected of teachers by parents, various 
segments of the jxipulation. different comimm.ties. regions 
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and states, as well as by the teacher himself and Ins pro- 
fessional associates.*^ Tliey have found, for example, that 
considered only in terms of the traditional role of director 
of learning, the teacher is expected to scree as judge of 
acliievement, a person who knows, keeps discipline, gives 
advice, and receives confidences, a creator of the moral at- 
mosphere, and member of an institution. The age-old “medi- 
ator-of-ciillure” role of tlie teacher expects him to be a 
member of the middle class, model for the young, idealist, 
pioneer in the world of ideas, person of culture, participant 
in community affairs, stranger in the community, and per- 
son “en route” as well as public servant. 

Obviously, the complexity of different roles the teacher 
is expected to assume in schools and communities today 
exerts an influence upon programs of teacher education. 
How should teachers be prepared for the community ex- 
pectations they will confront? Which roles should be given 
major stress by the teacher? If some roles are neglected, 
will failure result in given communities? Who should as- 
sume responsibility for helping the prospective teacher to 
develop role-awarcncss— the sociologist, the educationist, the 
psychologist? How can the prospective teacher predict his 
own adjustment to the muftiple and conflicting roles that he 
will confront on the job? 

IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The forces growing out of what many are now calling the 
second industrial revolution affect the education of teachers 
directly. Clearly, this is an age of intelligence. Survival of 
national ideals and the preser^'ation of individual freedom, 
as well as continued progress in all fields, depend upon the 
identification and development of the mental capacities of 
all the people. To accomplish this crucial objective, the 
nation looks to its schools and teachers. 


iJJean D. Gramfas, "The Rofes of the Teacher," TAc Ttaeher'i Role hi 
American Society, Lindlcy J Sttlcs. ed., (New VofJ.’ Harper fc Broj., 1957). 
pp. 73 102. 
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A ScicNiiFic Ace, A scientific age places the teacher 
under tlic obligation to be in tune with tJie times— as both 
an educated person and leader in his community. Regard- 
less of his field, the teacher should have a thorough orienta- 
tion to tile rvorld of science and the forces that it can direct 
toward people, for either good or evil. The teacher needs 
to appreciate the power of science, its potentialities for serv- 
ice to mankind, the means by which science achieves goals 
Important to man and the necessity to interpret science to 
citizens in all walks of life. Above all else, every teacher 
should be prcparetl to help people sccord to science its 
appropriate place in the scheme of civilization and human 
progress. 

The preparation of the elementary-school teacher is in- 
fluenced fay the emerging emphasis coming to he placed 
in the elementary-school curriculum upon tlie study of sci- 
ence. This requires that die elementary-school teacher be 
given stronger preparation in the sciences and mathematics 
than has been the practice in recent years. It prescribes, 
also, that scientific dep.artments in institutions winch pre- 
pare te.'idicn give attention to helping organize the emphasis 
upon science for general educational purposes In elementary 
and secondary schools as ivell as for the specialized training 
of future scientists. 

Out of tlic scientific age come the metliods of science 
whicli will influence both the study and application of the 
process of teaching at all levels. It may be expected that the 
scientific study of learning, individual capacity, teaching, and 
school organization will lielp determine the content of pro- 
grams of teacher education, particularly at the graduate 
level. 

Increased SPEcrALizATio.N. The advance of science is de- 
manding changes in scientific content and more intensive 
scholarship by teachers. Increased emphasis upon maihe- 
nuitics as a background subject for the study of physics and 
cliemistry may well force institutions to abandon the tradi- 
tional practice of attempting to prepare generalists in the 
field of science u’lio arc expected to tc.ncli general science. 
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biology, diemistry, and physics in high school. The time 
may be here, for example, when efforts will be made to 
prepare teachers of mathematics and physics, or mathematics 
and chemistry and others, to tcac!» the biological sciences. 

The specialization needed to prepare science teachers is 
also desirable in other fields. It is possible that programs 
of preparation for high-school tcacliers svill come to exclude 
the traditional sccond-minor-subjert field in order to 
strengthen the subject specialization in the major and first- 
minor fields. In some cases, minor fields of specialization 
may be abandoned altogether. Such steps svill not only 
enrich the teacher’s scholarship in the field of teaching, but 
also tend to discourage the continuation of small, inadequate 
high schools that continue to weaken the educational efforts 
in many states. 

Need to Conserve Intellectual Resources, Pressures 
to conserve and develop intellectual resources to a maximum 
are already forcing changes in established programs of 
teacher education. The heavy emphasis upon diagnosis and 
remediation developed by many departments of education is 
being matched by research and training programs for gifted 
students. Some institutions, such as the University of Wis- 
consin, are rigorously recruiting gifted students to prepare to 
teach the gifted. Special college programs arc being de- 
signed for them svhich offer a maximum of intellectual 
stimulation in the liberal arts and sciences, the subject fields 
and pedagogical courses. 

Teachers face the need for a type of preparation uiiicli 
equips them to help identify intellectual gifts in youth and 
to plan curricular and course programs that provide special 
attention for the gifted. They face the necesaity, also, of 
learning to help all students to achieve maximum intef- 
Icctual development in an efficient and healthy manner. 
Such requirements for teachers obviously challenge those re- 
sponsible for teacher education to reorganize programs of 
recruitment and admission to teaching, content of subject 
courses and the professional sequence, and the nature of 
laboratory experiences provided prospective teachers. 
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Impact or Mass Mkdia of Communication. Mass media 
of communications have both enriched and complicated the 
hfe and worlv of the teacher.” They have multiplied the 
now and exchange of ideas and knowledge. The level of 
general informai/on possessetl by the teacher and other edu- 
cated persons of a generation ago prevails in the marketplace 
tod<y. It is the common acquaintance of any fairly alert 
junior-high-school pupil. For the teacher to fulfill the role 
of a knowledgeable person in an age n’hen the press, radio, 
television, and cinema make the secrets of knowledge and 
culture the possession of all demands exceedingly arduous 
scholarship. 

Not only lias the teacher’s role as a cultural and educa- 
tional leader become more demanding as a direct result 
of the modern media of communication, but his profes- 
sional task of teaching is also made more diffictilt. His life 
is complicated by tlie need to keep abreast of the current 
information about his subject field which is daily being 
channeled to pupils behind his back, so to speak. This task 
is particularly difficult if he cannot afford a radio or televi- 
sion set, subscriptions to popular and scholarly periodicals, 
or the price of the most recent motion picture. In addition, 
he confronts daily classes of pupils xvho have become at- 
tuned to the high-level professional and often high-pressinc 
performances of nationally known radio, television, and 
cinema stars. To iiold interest and to motivate learning and 
genuine scholarship in the face of such competition is not 
an easy task. White the teacher stris'es to persuade stu- 
dents to utilize the skiffs of schofarsh/p to dig out as uell 
as master knowledge, to creatively translate knowledge into 
useful wisdom, and seeks to appraise with discriminating 
objectivity the results students attain, his competition offers 
highly polished, and expensively produced, spoon-feeding 
services which require neither individual initiative, sus- 
tained effort, critical tJjinking, nor the rigors of evaluation. 


U W. A. SVTtiich and S. F. Schuller. Audto-Vtsiial Materiats (Sew Vork: 
Harper S. Bros , IDS?), pp. 56. 
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\VIien the teacher attempts to make use of these same 
mass media of communication to enliven and enricli his oum 
teachinjj, he may find that students have already had a su- 
perficial exposure to the subject treated and feel, therefore, 
that tliey need no further enlightenment. The resources 
available for use in tlie classrooms may be so inferior to the 
commercial product that motivation for learning suffers by 
comparison. 

A further complication faced by the teacher since the 
advent of television is the trend toward presenting, either 
"live” or on film, master teachers to instruct widespread 
masses of pupils.*^ Such practices offer expanded opportuni- 
ties to the outstanding teacher who is selected to teach 
through television. A much higher level of teaching per- 
formance, however, is required of those who become the 
television teachers. As pupils become accustomed to better 
teaching by television they are likely to expect greater com- 
petence from their classroom instructors. Such a result is 
not to be regretted. Nevertheless, it does indicate another 
w*ay in which the expansion of mass media of communica- 
tion touches upon the professional w-ork of the teacher 
and tipon programs of teacher education. 

Mass media of communication open nenv' vistas to the 
teacher, but they bring additional problems that require at- 
tention. All bear upon the nature of programs of prepara- 
tion for leaching provided by institutions of higher learning. 

CHANGING EMPHASIS ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 

One role the teacher has been expected traditionally to 
assume in most communities is that of the moral and spir- 
itual example. The teacher has alw'ays been looked upon 
as a good person, who ivent to church, and in earlier days 
svas often required by the terms of his employment to leach 
a Sunday School class. The teacher has been seen as one 
svho lived in strict observance of the accepted mores of the 


1* American Council on Eclucaiion. Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television 
(Washington. D. C.; The Cotinal. 1936). 
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community and tlic virtues commonly endorsed by the 
middle-class majority. For the teacher of a generation or so 
ago, in niany scciinns of the (otiiitry, this expectation was 
jior d/niftdt to fulfill, pmvided he accepted employment in a 
school district svhose dominant religious, economic, political, 
and moral salues were similar to those lie Iiad adopted. 

.Mobility of population and further development of het- 
erogeneity with respect to religious, racial and cultural back- 
grounds have practically destroyed the commonly Jjeld codes 
of ethics and moral standards that once confronted the 
readier. Conflicts between advocates of different ethical 
positions, and disagreements with respect to how moral and 
spiritual values should be maintained, frequently engulf the 
teacher in crosscurrents of opinion and prejudice svith which 
reconciliation is impossible. The truth is, as authorities have 
pointed out,'* ss’e live in a culture of pluralistic values. With 
the decline of authoritarianism in the realm of moral and 
spiritual values, greater dependence has been placed upon 
tlie democratic approach to seeking the highest possible level 
of operational compromise among people dedicated to di- 
vergent points of view. The result has been increased con- 
troversy regarding proper moral conduct and more wide- 
spread efforts by subgroups to gain the onicial acceptance 
of their particular moral patterns. 

Conflicts between church and state, svith their accompany- 
ing charges that the public school is ineffectual in matters 
of moral and spiritual development, only intensify the 
changing emphasis in community life that confronts the 
teacher today. Changes in family life, the movement of 
families from rural to urban areas, tsvo world svars and the 
continuation of international diplomatic conflict add to the 
confusion. 

All sucii forces bring pressure upon the teacher and, 
couset^ueutly, ou programs of teacher education. They calf 
attention to the urgent need to help prospective teacliers 


CSV, T. Thayer, ruli/ie and its Cntkt (New york: Tlie Nfac- 

niillan Co, 1954). p- 170. 
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think through their own positions relative to moral and 
spirittjal values. They |>oiiit to the necessity of teachers 
learning to live svith tmitrovcrsy and to develop techniques 
for providing democratic leadership to communities to help 
them deal effectively with existing fundamental tliffcrenccs. 

THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 

The shortage of able teachers at all levels of the school 
system is causing changes in programs of teacher education. 
Already it has prompted the development of experimental 
programs designed to recruit young people wlio othenvise 
might not consider entering the teaching profession. Fifth- 
year college programs for graduates of liberal arLs colleges,”^ 
programs of professlojial courses offered in summer sessions 
and in extension centers, and modified internships as the 
major basis of professional preparation for teaching*’ arc 
c-xamples of the Impact of tlic teacher shortage on teacher 
education. Experiments witli teacher-aides to assist master 
teachers teach more pupils,'® the use of live television and 
icle-fdms to supplement il>c work of poorly trained teachers,*'* 
and the provision of special retraining programs in subject 
fields are further examples of such influences.^ 

The shortage results in two contrasting pressures on pro- 
grams of teacher education. The one most generally felt is 
for a lowering of standards for admission and of preparation 
to increase the number of teachers. This force usually 
comes from communities and states which pay losver salaries 
and whose educational aspirations are low. Often educa- 


>«D. R. Kratht»ohl and \V. B. SpaWinR. "Evaluaiion of the Arkan«t 
Experiment in Teacher ruiiicalion," Journal oj Teacher Education, 7 (Sqit. 
1956). pp. 233-35. 

17J. T. Shaplm, "Harvard Internship Propram for the I*rq>aration of 
Llcmentary and Secondary School Teschm,” rdiicalional Jteeord. 37 (Starch, 
1937). pp. 389 95. y 

t»raulW. n-- 1 ay City Teacher Aide Experiment (Ba» 

Ch‘ •' *956). p. J8. 
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tional administrators are forced to fill positions with anyone 
as-ailable and accept ill-prepared teachers. The lowering of 
standards of preparation is advocated also by certain special- 
interest groups who opptrsc the professional preparation of 
tcachcrs.2* Some of these represent small liberal arts colleges 
which find programs of professional preparation for teaching 
expensis e and dilTicnlt to provide. Others are groups of sub- 
ject-matter professors in colleges and universities who believe 
that special professional preparation for teaching is unneces- 
sary. Some seek to abolish the pedagogical couises in the 
teacher education program in hope that they can capture 
a few additional semester hours of required work for their 
oun subject fields. WJiaievcr the motive, the effort is usually 
directed toward abolhliing special requirements for teacher 
preparation and certification on the grounds that the short- 
age of teachers necessitates opening the gates so that any 
college graduate can teach m elementary and secondary 
sciiools. 

The opposite force is for improving standards of teacher 
preparation as a countermeasure to the teacher shortage. 
Advocates of this approach point out that low standards 
repel rather than attract good teachers. They emphasize 
that many qualified teachers are tinsvilling to work under 
the poor professional conditions and for the low salaries 
accorded teachers. They point to the fact that states with 
the highest standards for the preparation of teachers are 
least affected by tlie growing teacher shortage. 

These divergent influences, both rooted in the teacher 
shortage, will affect programs of teacher education. Other 
factors that may undermine the quality of teacher education, 
which Iikew'ise are related to the teacher shortage, include 
tlie impending greater dependence upon graduate students 
to teach undeigradnate courses in many institutions of higher 
learning; recruitment of the better high-school teachen. to 
college faculties; increased availability of scholarships for 


31 Arthur X.. B«lor et al.. -tVhafs Wrong With Our Schools." AmerttaH 
Forum of the Air, 18: No. M (tVashlngton. D. C: Ransddl. Inc.. 19 j 5). p. II. 
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teachers preparing to teach in certain fields: shortage of 
capable profes.sors in colleges and universities to give leader- 
sliip to programs of teacher education; and shortage of able 
administrators and supervisors in public scliools to give 
leadership to in-ser\ ice programs of teacher education. 

CONFLICT OVER CONTROL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

The increased recognition of the importance of education 
to all aspects of life l)as aroused a ividespread interest in 
the quality of teacher education. Concern for die caliber 
of teachers produced focuses ultimately upon the sources con- 
trolling policies and programs of teacher education. Pro- 
fessors of liberal arts and other fields in colleges and univer- 
sities are beginning to recognize their long-ignored respon- 
sibility for helping plan policy for teacher education. 

As they do take interest, professors of education are being 
charged with having usurped control of teaclier education. 
Powerful groups of subject-matter specialists have advocated 
titat control of programs of teacher education should be 
wrested from schools and departments of education and 
placed in the hands of liberal arts faculties. Some profes- 
sors of education have fought back, bitterly claiming that 
their opponents want to abolish courses in pedagogy only 
to provide more credit hours for the other subjects. They 
argue that liberal arts professors have little understanding 
of the problems of elementary and secondary schools and, 
therefore, are poorly qualified to make policy for teacher 
education. Other more rational groups, including both 
professors of libera! arts and of education, appeal for a 
cooperative approach to the development of programs of 
teacher education. 

However this conflict may flourish on gis’cn campuses, 
it is related to the character and quality of the program 
of teacher education. Unresolved, it promises to undermine 
quality in teacher education and to turn more college stu- 
dents assay from teaching. How it is resolved svil! cletennine 
whether or not the total resources of the institution will be 
directed toward improving the quality of teacher education. 
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PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHING 
A cluster of forces that influences teacher education is 
supported by attempts by various groups to professionalize 
teaching. The impact of sucli efforts shows up in the 
requirements for certification, standards for accreditation 
of^ institutions preparing teachers, personnel policies main- 
tained by school systems for teachers, and the professional 
standards supported by teachers’ organizations. As is tnie 
in other professions, such forces are strong and compelling 
in tlieir pressure on programs of professional preparation. 

Certification Requirements. The requirements for cer- 
tification maintained by a state or licensing body reflect 
pressures from segments of the teaching profession for up- 
grading professional standards. Recent controversy over 
certification requirements grows out of the conviction by 
some interested groups and individuals that the require- 
ments for certification favor certain aspects of the teacher’s 
preparation over other elements.** It is claimed specifically 
by some that the license regulations are too specific, stress 
<iuaniiiy rather than quality, and bar from employment 
many who would be capable teacliers. Advocates of a strong 
profession of tcacfiing defend certification requirements as 
the only means of guaranteeing that professional preparation 
will be required for (liose entering teadiing. ^Vithout ques- 
tion, the forces supporting the professionalization of leach- 
ing will comimie to stand against those tvho maintain that 
teaching really is not a profession and therefore requires no 
special preparation for its practice. This controversy will 
no doubt continue to exert pressure upon the certification 
requirements that prospective teachers are expected to meet. 

AccREorrATioN OF I.NsmvTiONS FOR Teacher Education. 

An additional illustration of the impact of the movement to 
professionalize teaching is found in the recent steps taken 


JJ^.^ccrwlitation o£ Teacher Edutatiwi." Ceitjomia Teachers Assonattoii 
Journal, 52 (February. 1955), p. IS. 
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to accredit institutions for teacher education^ These efforts 
have been bitterly opposed by those who deny that teacliing 
is a profession. Ncvertlieless, the united support of teachers, 
sdiool ofTtcials, scliool board members, state and national 
officials, and professors in colleges and universities whose 
central concern is teacher education, has been sufficient to 
establish a National Council for Accreditation for Teacher 
Education which is moving ahead to accredit, in coopera- 
tion tvith regional associations, institutions which prepare 
teachers. The objective of such accreditation is to guarantee 
that minimum standards arc maintained in the institutional 
program of teacher education. Clearly, the force of accred- 
itation will increasingly influence the quality and standards 
for teacher education in future years. 

Personnel Policies for Teachers. The personnel poli- 
cies maintained by the school systems employing teachers 
influence teacher education. Penonnel policies specify, for 
example, the amount and nature of preparation required for 
initial employment, the character of the probationary phase 
of the teacher’s development, the continuing professional de- 
velopment expected of teachers in scr\’ice, and the extent 
to which quality in teacliing is recognized in the salaries paid. 

School systems which reward excellent teaching, rather 
than length of tenure and amount of preparation, compel 
institutions of higher learning to provide high quality work 
that will contribute to improved teaching. 

Professional Sia.ndards of Teachers’ Organizations. 
State and national teachers’ organizations maintain standards 
of preparation advocated as desirable for their membership. 
At least four states, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, and Michigan, 
actually require members to hofd the bacfiefor's degree and 
to be professionally prepared to teach. Such standards di- 
rectly influence programs of teacher education. As is true in 
medicine, law, and engineering, the impact of professional 


Earl Armstrong. "Accretlriaiion of Teacher Education; Its Status in 
1956/’ Atnencan Assoctation of Colleges for Teacher Education, } earhook 
(1956). pp. 75-8!. 
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organizations upon institutional programs of preparation for 
the profession is persistent anti effective. This continues to 
he true despite efforts of the officers in colleges and tmiver- 
sities to establish the National Commission on Accrediting 
to reduce the pressures from professional accrediting agen- 
cies. In the long run, the most powerful force operating 
CO influence programs o£ teacher education is t/ie combined 
opinions of members of oiganizetl professional groups. 
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to accredit institutions for tcaclicr education^ These efforts 
have been bitterly opposed by those svho deny that teaching 
is a profession. Nevertheless, the united support of teachers, 
scliool officials, school board members, state and national 
officials, and professors in college’s and universities whose 
central concern is teacher cdtication, has been sufiicient to 
establish a National Council for Accreditation for Teacher 
Education which is moving ahead to accredit, in coopera- 
tion with regional associations, institutions svhich prepare 
teachers. The objective of such accreditation is to guarantee 
that minimum standards arc maintained in the institutional 
program of teacher education. Clearly, the force of accred- 
itation will increasingly influence the quality and standards 
for teacher education in future years. 

Personnel Policies for Teachers. The personnel poli- 
cies maintained by the school systems employing teachers 
influence teacher education. Personnel policies specify, for 
example, the amount and nature of preparation required for 
initial employment, the character of the probationary phase 
of the teacher’s development, the continuing professional de- 
velopment expected of teachers in service, and the extent 
to which quality in teaching is recognized in the salaries paid. 

School systems which reward excellent teaching, rather 
than length of tenure and amount of preparation, compel 
institutions of higher learning lo provide higli quality work 
that will contribute to improved teaching. 

Professional Siandakds of Tf.acuer.s' Organizations. 
State and national teachers’ organizations maintain standards 
of preparation advocated as dc.sirablc for their membership. 
At least four slates, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, and Michigan, 
actually require nieuiber.s to hold the bacfielor’s degree and 
to be professionally prepared to teach. Such standards tli* 
rectly influence programs of teacher education. As is true in 
medicine, law, and engineering, the impact of professional 
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organizations upon institutional programs of preparation for 
tJie profession is persistent and effective. This continues to 
be^ true despite efforts of die officers in colfeges and univer- 
sities to establish the National Commission on Accrediting 
to reduce the pressures from professional accrediting agen- 
cies. In the long run. the most powerful force operating 
to influence programs of teacher cdutation is the combined 
opinions of members of organizctl professional groups. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Influence of National, 
Regional, and State 
Agencies 


O/Ticial control of policy for teacJter education rests ?vitfi 
tJie individual states. Nevertheless, various national as well 
as regional bodies exert strong influences on the nature and 
ffualicy of the preparation for teachers. Such groups in* 
dude the United States Office of Education, The National 
Education Association, national and regional accrediting 
bodies, various professional associations, and certain other 
organizations. The inip.ict of such agencies may be fairly 
direct and compelling, as is true in the matter of accredita- 
tion. or it may work more subtly through the power of 
public opinion or financial support. In any event, policies 
for teacher ediication are responsive to national as well as 
regional forces, in addition to established state and institu- 
tional controls. 

f4A7IONAL BODIES WHICH JNfiUENCE 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

Collecting and reporting informatiun, promoting re- 
search, sponsoring conferences, and formulating statements 
of advocated policy are the major methods by which national 
C9 
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Kisis of nation-wide concern for the quality and nature of 
teacher education which was subsequently to develop. 

More recent activities of the United States Office of Edu- 
<^tion relate to the allocation of funds for cooperative re- 
search projects between the Office and institutions of higher 
learning and state departments of public instruction. In 
addition, the administration of the provisions of the National 
Defense Act, passed by Congress in 1958, involves the Office 
of Education in certain aspects of teacher education, such 
ns the preparation of teachers in the sciences and languages, 
as well as the training of guidance counselors. 

Another way in which the Office influences teacher edit- 
■cation is through consultation with various other national 
agencies or oigan/raiions. It also advises the President and 
Congress of the United Stales regarding all educational 
matters. 

Appropriations to land grant colleges and utiiversities. 
Since 1862, the federal government has appropriated funds 
to help support land grant colleges and universities. The 
establishment of these institutions made possible tlie pro- 
'’ision of teacher education in the fields of agriculture and 
home economics. Later, land grant institutions greatly fa- 
cilitated the development of training for te.ichers of voca- 
tional education, business education, .md industrial arts. 
Federal funds have not gone for the support of teacher 
education per sc in these institutions. 'TTiey have made 
possible, however, programs of training tfiat were otlierwisc 
unavailable in institutions of higher learning at the time 
the land grant institutions were established. 

National Science Foundation. The National Science 
Foundation was created by Public Law 507 in 1050 by the 
81st Congress. Its basic purpose is to promote the progress 
of science, advance the national health, prosperity, and wel- 
fare, secure the national defense, and encourage other activi- 
ties related to .science. 

The Foundation’s inflttencc on teacher education has 
come largely through subsidies to summer ami academic-year 
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groups Iiave sought to innucnce teacher education. Another 
approach is the allocation of funds earmarked to promote 
specific emphases in teacher education. This practice has 
been employed by the federal government, by certain philan- 
thropic foundations, and by business as well as industrial 
organizations. The object of such eHoris is to purchase 
the establishment of particular policies and practices for 
teacher education in selected institutions to serve as ex- 
amples for other institutions to follotv. 

The strength of these factors is such that policies and 
programs for teacher education cannot be properly studied 
or appraised without giving attention to the nation-wide 
forces that today encroach upon both institutional programs 
and state standards for certification of teachers. 

Influence of the Federal Government on Teacher 
Education. The federal government influences teacher edu- 
cation through the leadership activities of the United States 
Office of Education. These activities include the sponsoring 
of research and the distribution of grants to suppoit specific 
types or aspects of teacher education. 

1 Activities of the United States Office of Education. TJie 
United Slates Office of Education has no direct control over 
teacher education in the several states. Staff members in 
tlje Office cooperate with members of state departments of 
public instruction and institutions of higher learning, as 
well as with representatives of the profession to promote re- 
search, increase cooperation, and recommend standards for 
the preparation of school personnel in various fields. An 
example of the recommendation of standards is a report,* 
issued by the Office in 1956. An earlier study completed 
by the United States Office of Education in 1933 * became a 

1 United Stales Dcpanmeiu of llalth. Education and Welfare. Office of 
Education, (luatificnlions and Preparalton of Teachers of Pxcepltonal Chil- 
dren nv’ashiiigton. 1> C.- United States Coternmcju Printing Office. 195CJ. 

2 United States Office of Education, Nalionat Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Dulleiin No. 10. 1933 {Washington. D. C.: United States Covern- 
jnent Printing Office. 1933. 
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courses for teadiers of science.^ The emphasis in these 
courses has been primarily upon the subject matter of 
science, ^vJjich has been the primary concern of the Founda- 
tion. 

Role of Nation-wide Associations of Insotutions 
OR Agencies. A common way for institutions or agencies 
to achieve influence at the national level is to join together 
to support mutual interests. Several such associations of 
institutions which prepare teachers, and certain professional 
groups or agencies, have exerted strong influence on teacher 
education in recent years. Their impact is achieved through 
conducting research, by developing standards for institu- 
tional programs, by establishing procedures and criteria for 
accrediting member institutions, and through the exchange 
of information concerning problems and promising practices. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
The central objective of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is the improvement of the edu- 
cation of teachers. This organization, which svas established 
in 1918, is composed of colleges and universities that volun- 
tarily work together to: 

1. Call the attention of the public and the leaching profes- 
sion to the opportunities and problems existent in the 
education of teachers 

2. Enable member institutions to draw upon the resources 
of other colleges and unisersiiies to improve their pro- 
grams of teacher education 

3. Promote research and studies which will advance teacher 
education 

A foremost contribution of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education has been the joining tf»- 
gether of public and private teachers colleges, liberal arts 
and land grant colleges, as svell as universities into one or- 
ganization to study problems of teacher education. Its 487 


• Virginia Botclcr. Publication RetuUmg from \etional Srience Founda- 
tion Reiearth C.ranU (SVaihington. D. C- .Naiional Saence Foundation. 
June 50. 195«), p. 58. 
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Aisociation of American Colleges. Since 1915, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, \%’hlch includes 830 institu- 
tions of higher learning, has maintained a standing commis- 
sion on teacher education. This commission has reported 
regularly on problems of teacher education through its of- 
ficial organ. The Associalion of American Colleges Bullelin. 
One of its major studies was concerned with the education 
of secondary school teachers in liberal arts colleges.* 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. Nineteen 
national and regional associations concerned svith the im- 
provement of teacher education participate in the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education. Formed in 1942 as 
an agency to carry on the work, of the Commission on 
Teadicr Education, the Council functions to promote mu- 
tual understanding, a sense of common purpose, and indi- 
vidual and concerted action relative to both pre-service and 
in-service programs of teacher education. It has sponsore 
clinics and national meetings of represenutives of the par- 
ticipating organizations. Its principal contribution has been 
in keeping incmber-groups informed through a Neii'sleltet 
about developments related to teacher education. 

National Council for Accreditation of Tradier Eduction. 
The National Council for Accreditation of T^her Edura- 
lion is ilie ollicial agency recognized liy die Nauimal &m- 
iniision on Accrediling for accrediting 

education purposes. (Sec Chapter IS for a detailed desenp- 

""Accreditation is volunlary for individual 

.he same time, .he pressure fur a college or '■"■'■ 7 “/ “ ^ 

accredited increases lu direct nr.io .0 the 

the standards maintained for accrerhted 

this reason, the National Council, althougli net. in lU or 

I"niratTon and f.tnc.ion, promises .0 exert widespread ttf 

SV. C. Mom). "EduMrion ot ^frontUn peccni. 

Aro College." Association of American CoWege* DaMU . a 
lirr 1950. 
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education. In addition, the Council has continued its in- 
terest in teacher education through its standing committee 
and through the encouragement of other studies in this field. 

The studies of tlie Commission on Teacher Education 
generated a nation-wide interest in improving the quality of 
teacher education, perhaps for the first time in the United 
States. They have been instrumental in stimulating efforts 
to reorganize programs of teacher education in colleges and 
universities and have called attention to major weaknesses 
in programs. Thus far, their impact upon teacher education 
has been to foster an increase in the liberal education 
courses required for prospective teachers, particularly in the 
teachers’ colleges, and to encourage greater attention to the 
study of human development in the professional sequence 
of courses. Unquestionably, the studies have helped to 
breathe new life into programs of in-service education by the 
emphasis they have given to stimulating teachers to carry 
on the scientific study of the students they teach. 

Land Grant Colleges and Universities and State Univer- 
sities Association. In 1958, the Assodation of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities joined with the State Uni- 
versities Association to establish a committee on teacher 
education. This action u-as initiated as a result of the recog- 
nition by the executive committees of the two associations 
that the two bodies should concern themselves seriously 
with problems of teacher education. 

This represents the first time that the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and State Universities had formally 
recognized the importance of teacher education. The de- 
velopment had its genesis in the recommendations of a 
committee created by the Senate of the American Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities, in 1957, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. James F. Nickerson of Mon- 
tana Sute University. On the recommendation of the 
Association, representatives of the State Unisersities Associa- 
tion were add^ and the expanded committee became the 
joint agent of both associations. 
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2. National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. The key influence on policies and pro- 
grams for teacher education in the NEA is the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
Established only in 1946 at the Buffalo meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, this agency is charged with 
developing a continuing program to improve standards for 
the profession in such areas as teacher recruitment, prepara- 
tion, certification, and in-service training.? The Commis- 
sion seeks to advance standards both within the profession 
and in institutions tvhich prepare teachers. 

The Commission sponsors conferences and publishes de- 
tailed annual reports on teacher supply and demand. It 
also makes analyses of the preparations of elementary- and 
high-school teachers. Its official publication. The Journal of 
Teacher Education, published quarterly, has become the 
leading periodical for teacher education in the nation. A 
monthly newsletter carries information about developments 
in teacher education in various institutions and states. 

Since the National Commission on Teacher Education ant! 
Professional Standards is an arm of the National Education 
Association, it must be recognized as the voice of the o^n- 
ired profession of elementary'- and secondary-school teachers. 
Through the Commission, memben of the teaching pro es- 
sion seek to exert influence on both pre-service and in-scn ici 
education of teachers. Its existence, and the strengt i 
developed nationally in a little more than a decade, illus- 
trates the determination of members of the pro ession 
control the policies and programs for the preparation o 

o. rcach^ and Pror.. 

sional kandarf. have been ““Wished .n .I.e v^a o s 
Tiiese groups arc afTiliatcd ivith the Natioiia , 

They participate in national tnectings, rondur. studies 

coma.™...,. Toa.t.o 

The Professional Standards .Mai-emenl m Teatht g. 

I’arkland ConfcrcniT Rfporl. .VEA. 1956. 
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/liience upon policies and programs for teacher education in 
llie years alicad. 

Influence of the Organized Profession of Teaching. 
Various professional associations attempt to influence at the 
national level policies and programs for teacher education. 
These include the National Education Association and a 
number of its key departments and commissions. Organiza- 
tions not afTiliated svith the NEA, such as the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education, The John Deuey 
Society, National Society for the Study of Education, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and various special-in- 
terest groups, fall into this category as u-ell. 

The influence of such groups may be sporadic and frag- 
mentary or related only to certain aspects of teacher educa- 
tion. On the other hand, as is true with the larger associa- 
tions, it may represent well-coordinated, continuing actions 
to strengthen or change, to defend or control, the total pro- 
gram of teacher education. 

The National Education Association and member depatl^ 
ments. The principal influence of the teaching profession 
on teacher education is exerted throtigh the National Educa- 
tion Association and its various member departments. Al- 
though not as potent a force as professional associations in 
other fields, e.g., the law or medicine, the National Educa- 
tion Association is rapidly growing in strength and profes- 
sional standing. 

I. The Association. Composed of over 700,000 members, 
the National Education Association lias influenced teacher 
education largely through the A^£/4 Jouiiwl and through the 
resolutions of its delegate assembly regarding standards for 
the profession. The official position of the Association is: ® 

Education is a major profession. Its members are obligated 
to establish and enforce professional standards for admission 
to preparation, for programs of teacher education, for admis- 
sion to practice, anti for continuation in ctiucational practice- 


* National Education Association, Handbook, 1957 58. pp. GI-C2. 
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stitulions of higher learning in which courses in education 
are taught. At that time the Society recognized problems in 
tile following genera! fields as appropriate to its concern: 

1. Atlininistration of departments of etlucation 

2. Tcadiing and organization of courses in education 

3. Rescarcii in the general field of education 

4. General education of teachers 

5. Specialization in teaching fields 

The code of ethics developed by the Society in 1955 
promises to make a lasting contribution to raising the pro- 
fessional standards for professors of education. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Through 
the publication of yearbooks and the presentation of papers 
at its annual meetings, tlie National Society for the Study 
of Education seeks to promote the investigation of important 
educational questions. Five of its yearbooks have been con- 
cerned directly with problems in the field of teacher 
education.*® 

Specialized professional organizations. Various other pro- 
fessional organizations give attention in one way or anothci 
to the problems of teacher education. Many are concerned 
only with the promotion of the special fields represented by 
their membership. Some, however, have shown interest 
in the total program of teacher education. In this category 
could be listed forty to fifty different national groups repre- 
senting subject-matter specializations, namely, i le ationa 


10 John Ilcwcy, Sarah C. UrooU and F. 

•JiJry to rraci.ee in the Cducat.on of Tcachen. Th,rd icerbook. Port 

(National Society for the Study of Tra.nme of Secondary 

Uhott. nexter, and Study of 

Teachers, Fourth Yearbook, 1 art I (Nau 7 

Lducatioii. 1905). j .-i.ir-.r.t uVimiv The Professional 

W. S. Gray, L. V. Koo.. H. 1.. micr. J , (National 

Prclmration of Uigh-School Teachers, ‘ 

.Soacty for the Study of Ediicauw. WU)- Lducalion, SOth 

Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman of „f Fducafon. 1951). 

'iearbook. Part I (Natumal . Teachers. Supervisors and Ad- 

N. It. iU-nry, cd.lnServiie L Study of Edu- 

iniJiistrators, 56th Yearbook, i art I (♦ 
cation. 1957). 
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teacher education at the state level, and seek in various 
ivays to influence the policies for teacher education of both 
institutions of higher learning and state departments of pub- 
lic instruction. 

3. Association for Student Teaching. One of the larger 
associations of college faculty members which has had sub- 
stantial influence upon programs of teacher education is the 
Association for Student Teaching. This organization sv-as 
originally established as the National Association of Super- 
visors of Student Teaching in 1920. Today its membership 
totals more than 2000 ® super\'isors of student teaching, lab- 
oratory school teachers, and professors of education in col- 
leges and univenities. 

As its name indicates, the Association for Student Teach- 
ing has been chiefly concerned with studying %vays to improve 
the program of student teaching as one aspect of the teacher 
education program. It has served to unite the efforts of 
professors of education and laboratory school teachers. Its 
major contributions to policy have been in the area of defin- 
ing the conditions under which effective laboratory experi- 
ences for prospective teachers can be carried on. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Founded in 1902, The National Society of College Teachers 
of Education is one of the oldest organizations dedicated 
to the study and improvement of teacher education pro- 
grams. In its early days the Society restricted its member- 
ship to individuals offering education courses in colleges 
and universities.^ 

Its original purpose was to facilitate the study of prob- 
lems involved in teaching courses in education. In 1948 the 
Society opened its membership to anyone carrying on teach- 
ing or administration in universities, colleges, and other in- 

* Association for Student Teaching. Improvtnf^ Inilruclion in Professtonnl 
Education, 37th Yearbook tDuhuque, Iowa: W. C. Brown. Inc. I9>8). 
pp. 12S-80. 

• National Society ol College Teachers of Education, d lUtlorj of the 
Sational Society of College Teaehert of Education. J902-J9f0 (Ann ArI>of„ 
Michigan: The Sooety. 1950). 
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sociation on any matter. Each is free to advance its own 
interests in teacher education in any manner it cliooses. 

Philanthropic Foundations. Whatever affects people, 
their health, security, and well-being, invites the attention 
of philanthropic foundations. Tliese agencies historically 
have supported the improvement of education. A central 
concern of certain foundations has been tlie quality and 
nature of the education provided teachers. 

The Peabody Fund. The Peabotly Fund supported the 
establishment of George Peabody College for Teachers in 
1875. This institution has pioneeretl the improvement of 
teacher education in the South. A further indication of the 
interest of the Peabody Fund in the preparation of teachers 
was evidenced by grants made to thirteen unisersitics of the 
southern states to establish departmenis of education as an 
aid to education in tlic South. Although the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund ofncially ceased to exist on May 20. 19M.‘* U' 
uork enhanced the importance of the professional education 
of teachers throughout the Southern .States. 

The Cotumomoealth Fund. As one of its final projects 
the Commonsvealth Fund fmancetl a comprehensne study ol 
teacher cducatioti.'’ Tlie studf empiciycil tlic job-analjsis 
teclinique to (letcrmine the nature of the pritfcssional norl. 
of the teacher. It has liistorical significance because it m, 
one of tlie first examples of a philantliropic oljfinization tie- 
toting major attention to the problems of teacher 
It also represented an effort to study tl.e teaching profraio 
liy tlie same tceliniciiies niilired to investigate other proles 

■''Te/fogg Fo,n,<lalio„. The deep and 

of Ilic W. K. Kellogg Foiindalion in human siclfarc causn 
it to recognize tlic signiricant role of the siijicrintcndcn 
.schools in community inijirotcincnl. .\s a 
datiiin began in I '1.111 to snpp'irt experimental clfnm 

. n llrtte Thr Third «/ thr Fduralion Fu^d 
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Council of Teachers of English, Jionor societies, research 
agencies, teacher’s unions, parochial bodies, and professional 
vested-interest groups. 

Associated OTganizations in Teacher Education. In 1958, 
the Associated Organizations in Teacher Education ivas 
launched to bring together the numerous professional or- 
ganizations that arc concerned directly ^v’ith teacher educa- 
tion.” The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education is both a member of the Association and the 
agency which provides the operational structure to promote 
the cooperative undertaking of the group. 

The objectives sought through the Association are to: 

1. Facilitate the development of programs of action, the 
utilization of resources, and the extension of intehectual 
horizons tlirough unified effort and synthesis of the best 
thought in the entire field of teacher education 

2. Provide opportunities for professional teacher education 
organizations and their constituent members to work to- 
gether in ways not feasible or possible under conditions 
wherein each organization operates separately 

3. Mobilize the resources of teacher education organizations, 
enabling tfiem to undertake the study of pertinent prob- 
lems and tile consideration of questions which, although 
peculiar to their sphere of teacher education, they cannot 
solve individually 

4. Serve as an authoritative voice representing the discipline 
of, and practices in, teacher education 

5. Develop and protect high professional standards of 
teacher education 

G. Promote the support of research in teacher education 

To be eligible to affiliate with the Association an organi- 
zation must have primary interest in teacher education or 
maintain a division interested in teacher education. Or- 
ganizations may be composed of either institutional or indi- 
vidual members or both. No member organization is bound 
by the position taken by the Advisory Council of the As- 
ti Am. Assn, of Colleges for Teacher Educ., IfulUltn, Vol. 11, No. I 
(March 21. 1958). p. 5A. 
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tlie William T. Grant Foundation.** Although centered in 
one institution, this project has extended into a number of 
states and has had nation-wide impact upon the preparation 
of teachers at both the pre-service and in-service levels. 

All-Slate Foundation. From 1953 through 1958, the All- 
State Foundation sponsored 166 summer courses in -10 dif- 
ferent institutions of higher learning to advance the training 
of personnel to teach driver education and highway safety. 
Tliis effort has been designed to influence the preparation 
of teachers and the inclusion of this type of instruction in 
curriculums of secondary schools. 

Carnegie Foundation. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching rvas founded in 1905. The estab- 
lishment of endowments for pensions for college teachers svas 
<me of it.s early contributions that touched teacher training 
institutions. Among the education studies and^ projects 
undertaken by the foundation was its comprehensive study 
of the training of teachers. This investigation dealt compre- 
hensivcly with the training institutions and 20,000 teachers 
in one state, New York.” 

Interests of Nonprofessional Groups. The imptir- 
lance of the quality of teacher education to the business ant 
industrial world and to the public in general is illustratetl 
by the interest that numerous nonprofessional groups are 
showing. Included in any list of such organiraiions must be 
a number of school-related agencies winch, because of the 
designated responsibilities, find themsehes . 

die education of teachers. Invohed also are rehgto s^m 
tcrests svhicli may influence teacher cthicatiori ei i 
or indirectly. , Koreraos. of the nonpnttettonnl 
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design both the pre-scrvice and in-service education of 
educational administrators. From 1950 to 1959, the Founda- 
tion invested about six million dollars in projects sponsored 
by thirty institutions and agencies across the nation.*^ These 
studies attempted to leam how to improve the preparation 
of school superintendents. They represent tlie most exten- 
sive attempts ever made to ascertain hosv to select prospective 
administrators, organize a program of pre-service prepara- 
tion that would produce the caliber of leadership needed for 
schools, provide internship experiences for administrators, 
and keep practicing administrators abreast of new develop- 
ments in education. 

The Ford Foundation. Organized in 1936, the Ford 
Foundation receives and administers funds for scientific, 
educational, and charitable purposes, as well as for the public 
welfare. It makes grants to other organizations and awards 
fellowships to individuals. Of a number of independent, 
self-governing organizations the Foundation has established 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, which has 
taken an active interest in the education of teachers since 
1951. 

Among the activities of The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education that have influenced or may influence policies and 
programs of teacher education arc its scholarships to higli- 
school teachers to provide them time and resources to im- 
prove their teaching: sponsorship of programs of teacher 
education built largely around cadetships in teaching; sup- 
port for projects designed to shoxv hoiv instructional teams 
may more effectively utilize the contributions of outstanding 
teachers; sponsorship of research to test the use of educa- 
tional television; and support for suggestions of new direc- 
tions for teacher education.*^ 

The Grant Foundation. Extensive research and experi- 
mentation by the Institute for Child Study at the University 
of Maryland has been supported over a nine-year period by 

i*W. K. Kello^ Foundation. Annual Kfporl (Ilatllc Cieet, Michigan, 
rhe Foumfation. 1057), j>. 125 

WArkansai Eapcrimcnt in Teacher Education 
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encourages Catholic colleges to support the National Com- 
jnission on Accrediting and to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standanis of 
the National Education Association. Although it raises cer- 
tain key questions about national accrediting for teacher 
education, it sees no objection to any Catholic college ap- 
plying to the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education for evaluation and approval.'® 

2. The influerice of the Protestant churches. Policy for 
Protestant colleges depends more on the decisions of tlie 
factilties of individual institutions and of the particular de- 
nomination to vv’liich the institution is related. 

Since early colonial tLiys the Protestant church has been 
interested in teacher education and in the institutions tliat 
train teachers. It u*as a Presbyterian academy. Zion Par- 
nassus, that established one of the first teachcr-trainmg insti- 
tutions in the United States when it set up a norma! depart- 
ment in 1785. In the state of Pennsylvania, the ^|oravlam 
and the Society of Friends promoted teacher training until 
the nild-1850's when state nonnal schools took a share ol tlie 


responsibility for this field. . . 

3. Thr lavish rdigim. The Jc.v.,h rchpoi. ...Ih c 
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tion of School Boards, Inc., the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the National Citizens’ Commission for 
Better Schools, 

The National Association of School Boards, Inc., has par- 
ticipated with the National Education Association in spon- 
soring a joint-committee concerned tvith the subject, "A 
Quality Teacher in Every Classroom.” It maintains mem- 
bership in the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion and is a charter member of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has been 
instrumental in holding before the lay public, in both its 
national meetings and its publications, the importance of 
producing quality teachers for elementary and secandar}' 
schools. This body has supported the legal certification for 
teachers and worked to increase the number of years of 
college study required for leaching. 

The National Citizens' Commission for Better Schools has 
encouraged citizen groups throughout the country to take 
an active interest in all aspects of public education. Quality 
of teachers has been high on the list of considerations which 
have attracted the attention of citizen groups. Dedicated 
to objective, nonpartisan, and unemotional considerations of 
educational issues, these groups have helped to promote ra- 
tional appraisals of programs for teacher education. 

Religious groups. Teacher education is closely related 
to the educational efforts of various religious groups. Sid>- 
stantial numbers of teachers arc prepared in church sup- 
ported or controlled schools. A portion of teachers find jobs 
in parochial elementary and secondary schools. 

Depending upon the church group with whic/i it is af- 
filiated, a college may maintain high standards, wholly com- 
parable to those of the best public institutions, or it may 
tend to ignore generally recognized standards for higher 
education and the preparation of teachers. 

1. The Catholic influence. Catholic colleges, as a rule, 
strive to meet accreditation standards of ilie regional .accred- 
iting bodies. The .National Catholic Education Association 
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cil on Teacher Education, and a number of regional as- 
sociations of professors in particular fields. 

An annual conference on teacher education sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota has groim to exert regional 
influence. In some geographical areas of the country, deans 
of schools of education meet to discuss problems of teaclier 
education and to identify developments that concern all. 

Rxgio.nal AccREDiriNc Associations. The six regional 
associations for accrediting colleges and secondary schools 
have influenced teacher ^ucation basically in two ways: 
(1) by the standards maintained for accreditation of the 
entire institution in which teacher education is carried on; 
and (2) by the requirements imposed upon teachers per- 
mitted to teadi in accredited high schools. In addition, the 
regional associations have encouraged research related to 
teacher education. Some have established subcommittees on 
teacher education and given consideration to problems of 
this field In special workshops as well as in their annual 
meetings. 

With the establishment of the National Council on Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, regional associations all 
have entered into working agreements with this national 
body to help accredit institutions for teacher education pur- 
poses. 

Southern Councii. on Teacher Education. The South- 
ern Council on Teacher Education was organized in ^^em. 
phis, Tennessee, in December, 1952. Its purposes according 
to the constitution approved in J953 arc to: 


1. Bring together penons concerned wiUi improving teaclier 

education . . r . i 

■> Intemrct and represent the best interest of teacher educa- 
tion before professional and lay groups throughout the 

li Promote undentanding and cooperation among all groups 
'■ interested in teaching-those tsho prepare leaehets, cm- 
Xy?nd use the services of teachen and certify teachers 
■i Sthniihte die '»orls of leadier etiucation council, or simi- 

5. -dueadon 
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ondary-sdiool teadiing. Activities of such groups range 
from sponsoring programs of teacher recruitment, providing 
scholarships for teachers, honoring teachers in-ser\ice, sup- 
porting research, and sponsoring special courses, to advocat- 
ing legislation. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States lias en- 
couraged its membership to raise the quality of science 
teaching. It has supported the expansion of die National 
Science Foundation to improve teacher training and lias 
called attention to the contributions television can make to 
better instruction.*'* Its statement of JEducational Policies, 
approved by the 45th annual meeting in 1957, emphasired 
the importance of "Well-trained, dedicated teachers and 
administrators, adequately compensated and afforded the 
dignity commensurate with their important contribution to 
society . . 

The National Irtstitute for Life Insurance has supported, 
since 1950, a program of training for teachers in the field 
of family finance. The courses sponsored have called atten- 
tion to the importance of including an appropriate emphasis 
upon such content in the pre-service preparation of tcachen.*' 

A similar program has been sponsored by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education.** The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Federation of Labor, and the 
Congress of Industrial Organiraiions arc c.vainplcs of other 
national groups sriiich have taken .an inicresi in icaclicr 
education. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Regional associations tli.ai infliicnrc p>hcy .and prr>gTani< 
for teacher education tnclude the six accrediting associa- 
tions for tollcgcs .ami secondars the ynithcni Conn- 

»Ca>aml<T t,i LamsnrKC «< ihc I nii«J SlJir. and C un. WathirS 

U/n. I> C.: \ot 12. Sit 5 »I><Trnit*« l!07» S«»l I-*. Vo C qjRuaiy. 1'*'* - 
Vol. 12. .Vo 7 (FH.fua.i 

n <.r.fnmiltrr on lamilt tinawc Srtii»ii» |.!uca«ion. Srrvttn 

Inr Tearh^tt (Sew Soil f #JiKai*«»nal Iritiius- ol Ijfc to 

♦urarxr. Vol I Vo 2 » , » * 

as N I Xci^cT Role of in <HPtv-fjl Jaurwa! ” 

t^eeral fdufatton. 9 iSpiil !'•»€ ftp 179 ■. 
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freely, without due regard to the qiislky and integrity of the 
imtitmion, is likely to contribute to lowered standards for 
the education of teachers. 

‘State controls, insofar as they affect teacher education, may 
relate to the programs an institution is permitted to offer, 
the source of support, and accreditation for teacher education 
purposes by the state department of public instruction. In 
states where public funds are paid for educitional services, 
slate departments typically have statutory authority to regu- 
late the programs supported. Nonpublic teacher-training in- 
stitutions that seek to prepare teachers for public schools 
are encouraged by statute in approximately lialf of the states 
to submit their programs to the state department of public 
instruction for approval.’* Jn cases u'here approval is given, 
graduates of sucli institutions may be certified for teaching 
on the same bases as graduates from public institutions. 

Legislative enaclmetits. It is doubtful that any state has 
been spared, at one time or another, special legislative en- 
actments aimed at controlling policy or programs of teacher 
education. A number of states require, for example, all 
prospective teaciiers to Include in their college programs a 
course in American history. Louisiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas. Wasin'ngton, and Wyoming have statuior)' require- 
ments specifying that knowledge of the history of the state 
must be demonstrated either by examination or by passing 
a college course in the subject. In Wisconsin, prospective 
teachers of science, social studies, and agriculture are re- 
quired to study a course in conservation; and majors in social 
studies and agriculture must lake a course in consumers 
cooperatives or cooperative marketing. 

Such requirements, imposed by statutory acts, affect Iioth 
the general education and specialized preparation of teachers. 
They reflect responses to local traditions in many instances 
and often become obsolete in terms of their original ob- 
jectives. In practically all cases they tend to introduce 

3* rrcti F Roach and Robert F. Will, TAo SUfe and Non-Public Schools 
(Washingioa. U- C.: U. S. Urparimcnt tjl Health. Education, and Welfare. 
1938). p. 26 
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fi. Strengthen programs of leaclicr educatcon 

7. Develop a program which will insure an adequate supply 
of professionally prqiared personnel 

8. Improve the quality of personnel and teaching at the 
college level ^ 

STATE'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Education is a state function. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that policy and programs for teacher education will be 
affected most directly by actions at the state level. Forces 
that influence the nature and quality of programs of educa- 
tion for teaching flow primarily from laws passed by state 
legislatures and regulations adopted by state departments of 
public instruction. The control of the chartering function 
by the state for institutions which prepare teachers is an- 
other factor that affects the quality of programs of teacher 
education, inasmuch as it helps determine the kind and type 
of institutions permitted to function within a state. In 
addition, the budgetary support of public institutions whid) 
prepare teachers shapes to some extent policies and programs 
for teacher education. 

State Controls, Although the federal government has 
no legal responsibility for teacher education, state govern- 
ments have. In fact, full responsibility for the nature and 
quality of teacher education programs and the kind of 
teachers licensed to teach rests finally with each state. How 
a given state discharges its responsibility for teacher edu- 
cation determines basically the caliber of teachers it will 
provide for its schools. 

The chartering function. Perhaps the oldest responsi- 
bility of the state related to teacher education is that of 
chartering institutions of higher learning to prepare teachers. 

In most states the chartering function relates to both pub- 
licly and privately controlled institutions, to junior or tuc»- 
year colleges, as well as to four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. A state which charters institutions of higher learning 

® Southern Counal on Teacher Education. CoruUtution, .Vdojued Decem- 
ber 2, 1953, Memphii. Tennc»«ec 
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and the particular courses required by the state for certifica- 
tion. In most states, license requirements have been de- 
veloped with the cooperation of members of the profession, 
representatives of the institutions for teacher education, and, 
often, representative la)Tnen. 

In general, requirements for certification ha\e controlled 
the length of the program of preparation for teaching, the 
extent of liberal education work, the number of subject 
fields in which preparation for teaching is required, the 
minimum semester hours of work in teaching fields, and 
the amount of work in education courses included in col- 


lege programs. 

Supervision and control. In states in which the slate 
board of education serves as the regents for teachers col- 
leges, it exercises complete control over their programs of 
teacher education. In 1949. the regulatory function of tlie 
state department of education included the appointment of 
the head of teacher-training institutions in 12 states and the 
approval of the appointment in seven others: the prescrip- 
tion of curriculums for teacher-training institutions in 14 
states and approval of curriculums in twenty; prescription ot 
admission and graduation requirements for 
training institutions in 13 states and appmva o i 
quirements In 13 other states; and 'he detertnma non of 
(juotas for teacher education institutions in ten ‘ 

All states provide a director or snpemsor ol c'" fi afo" 
and teacher education, indicating the mten . P 
pen'ision and control of teacher . r j j 

dm intent is found in the description of c ut^s o this nfi.ee 

in Colorado, Kentucky, 5 „,e siiperhitcnd- 

Wisconsin, where job =1*“®“"° i.prrintcndent is the 
ent of public instruction states , , '„,jon of standard 

principal state agent for ••direetion of J 

courses of study and certification o 


MFrcd W. liracli, The 

(WashinKton, D. C.: U. .S. Office of Erf P j, ,g 

*.U. S. of ‘■rfneaCion. 

Ftatures of Slate Edutalioni^ Agoietes 


of Fducatian 

ChaTaclfrhlic 
■ Provided by 
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a degree of rigidity into programs of preparation and cer- 
tification for teaching which resists changes in ciirriciilums 
for teaclier education and reciprocity between states for 
teacher certification. 

Fmancial support for institutions of teacher education. 
Policy and programs of teacher education, like all other 
collegiate offerings, are determined largely by the budgetary 
support they receive. State-supported institutions must place 
dependence upon appropriations by the state legislature; 
privately supported colleges and universities must look to 
tuition fees, income from endowments, and contributions. 
In either case, teacher education has not been sufficiently 
popular to attract adequate support. 

Lack of siippon has been a major impediment to ade- 
ijuate programs of teacher education in both public and 
private institutions. The level of support for publicly con- 
trolled teachers* colleges has been a national disgrace. In 
most cases, budgetary provisions for schools and departments 
of education in tiniversicies have been meager. 

Many small, privately controlled, liberal arts colleges 
which prepare teachers are similarly impoverished. These 
institutions fiave often depended heavily upon prospective 
teachers to fill out their enrollments, but they have been 
un.'iblc, or unwilling, to provide adequate support to quality 
programs of professional preparation. 

Rolf, or Statf Dei'artmfnt or Public Instroctiov is' 
Teacui r Educjstios. State departments of public instriu- 
tion arc assuming incre.asing responsibility for teacher edu- 
cation in many states. Historically, the state department has 
administered tlie process of teaclier ccrtificalioii. To this 
function has been added in some instances responsibility for 
superv ision and control of teacher education. Practically all 
stale depanmems assume the role of leadership for the im- 
provement of teacher cdticaiiuii. 

Licenser. As a licenser of teachers, the state department 
of public instruction has exerted strong and often com- 
pelling controls on jwlicics and programs for teacher ctluca- 
lion. Institutions which prepare teachers have been retjuired 
to provide the kind of programs, the distribution of courses. 
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employment directly inlliience teacher education. Such 
standards are often the product of many factors. They 
may be low because the school district pays poor salaries or 
provides undesirable professional working conditions for 
teachers. Rural one-room schools and small high schools 
which require teachers to teach several grades or subjects 
are unable to attract well-trained teachers in competition 
with larger schools. Such districts often bring pressures upon 
the state department of public instruction and the legisla- 
ture to keep state minimum standards for the preparation 
and certification of teachers at a low level. The result is 
that many young people are encouraged to enter teaching 
with inadequate preparation. 

On the other hand, school districts that set high standards 
of preparation and continuing professional development for 
teachers exert a counterforce on state authorities. Such sys- 
tems, which employ only teachers with colle^ degrees or 
either elementary or secondary schools, give priority to t lose 
with graduate degrees, and provide supervisory assistance to 
deveiop beginning teacliers on die job, give supp 
liigher standards in ccilcges and universities and for state 
certification. ^ , 

I.MVACT OF Local Peksonnei. Poocies o'* Teacher Edu- 
CATION. Tlie widespread practice by sebooi l»^s “f r^ 
warding teachers for the amount coi- 

coHegc or graduate sctiool has contnbu e 
lege LurseVeparation of roTlegfror^ ^ 

tlie effect of retitiiring teachers to ° .ontinu- 

tional formal study or to pamci^te m p gr 
ing professional ™ extent to which 

observed in such practice P®'" .^3^ most benefit 

teachers have failed to select courses 
their teaching. 

SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


ANDRtws, r. EMfMON. Philanthropic 

Foundation. 1W6. . Fduralioir A 

TH£ODO*E. End< and tn Fducai 

praisal. Nw Vork: Harper 


NC voil.; RVS«U Sage 
M,d Century Ap- 

ii Bros., 1950. 
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Oilier states give tlie state department no actual control 
over programs of teacher education in institutions of higher 
learning. In such states, efforts to strengthen teacher educa- 
tion are made through encouragement rather than control. 

Leadership for improvement. Even those state depart* 
ments of education tvith no legal responsibility for teacher 
education are able to influence the quality of teacher educa- 
tion by programs of encouragement and leaderslnp. Often, 
this type of assistance is given informally, in consultation 
svith officials of institutions that prepare teachers. It may be 
provided school officials in their programs of in-sen'ice edu- 
cation. Other types of leadership include joint sponsorship 
with colleges and universities of experimental courses for 
teachers; holding of conferences to consider problems of co- 
ordination in teacher education; conducting research related 
to aspects of teacher education; publishing guides for improv- 
ing teacher education programs; and the employment of 
joint staff members u'ith colleges and universities to concen- 
trate on specific problems of teacher education. 

The role of stale departments of public instruction re- 
garding teacher education is changing rapidly. No longer 
is the state department expected to influence teacher edu- 
cation only through certification. It now is called upon, 
either officially by legislative authorization or informally 
by institutions of higher learning and by representatives of 
the profession, to provide assistance in designing programs 
to prepare teachers before they reach the certification stage. 

LOCAL POLICY AND TEACHER EDUCATION 

Local policies of school l^oards and attitudes of admin- 
istrators and members oi the profession influence teacher 
education at both pre-service and in-seiwice levels. Person- 
nel practices play an important part in determining the 
quality of initial preparation and continuing professional 
deselopment of teachers. 

School Board RretLA-no-vs Regardivc Teacmfr Quali- 
ncATioss. The regulations adopted by school Iroards re- 
garding the qualifications of teachers considered for 



CHAPTER 5 


Institutions for 

Teacher Education 


The kind of instruction provided prospective teachers, 
standards of selection they must meet, breadth and intensity 
of preparation, the level of academic achievements required, 
as well as the cultural, social, and aesthetic enyitonments 
they experience— all are related to the types o institutions 
in which teachers are prepared. Cotisci|uently students o 
teacher education and citizens who seek to 
quality of education provided teachers need to ‘‘'e 

tent to which the responsibility for her education is be n 
assumed today by different types of ° 

learning. This chapter presents information ehout the t^ 
and control of institutions of higher lea^ng which di^te 
teachers, numerical trends with respec o . f 

tions engaged in teacher education, relatiie proportions o^ 
qualified "nd universities which 

““t“d“r;1.rd dr;;:s ofinstitntions ofienng ad- 
vanced dej^ee programs for leac lers. 

CLASSIFICATIONS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR 

Tocher education ^ ^ 

In 19,58, 1228 different TlSe”’am 

were engaged In the organization and 

classified in Table 1 according to iheir org 
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function, rather ilian by title, into four basic types: junior 
and two-year colleges, liberal arts colleges, teachers coWeges, 
and universities and multipurpose institutions. The diffi- 
culty of classifying institutions according to their titles lies 
in the paradox between titles used and the structure and 
functions of many institutions. The classifications used here 
are those followed by the United States Office of Education. 
With the exception of the classification “junior and two- 
year colleges,” which first appeared as a category of institu- 
itons engaged in teacher education in the reports of the 
Office of Education in 1950, all the other classifications have 
been employed with substantially the same meaning since 
1870. Another category, the normal school, which played 
a prominent role in terms of numbers of institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education during the last half of the nine- 
teenth and early part of the twentieth century, wus discon- 
tinued after the 1950 reports because only five institutions 
were still called by this title and actually were four-year 
colleges. 

TABLE I 

Cr>SfIFICATTO^ ASD 0»VT<'OI OF ISATlItTiOSA EsCACfO IS 

TtACicr-R EofCATios IS 1958 • 


daiAificaiiotu 

Public 

Control 

Prhatr 

Total 

Junior and tHu-vesr colleger 

93 

73 

I6« 

readier tollegcs 

W) 

15 


Lil>cral arn <r>lle;;cs 

2 

ts 


Miihipurp'>NC (olle^cs and iinrtcrMlics 

2^9 

671 


Totali 

42t 

BOI 

122=1 


• F.ducaiion Uiretlort 19,7 1958. I’afI 3. Hif’her Fduratton (Ws^hinRion, 
DC 1 > OSite of 1938) 


These 122H institutions all offer professional preparation 
for teaching. The junior and ttso-ycar colleges provide 
pedagogical courses that cjualify elementary teachers for 
certification in a number of states. The 1G8 tsvo-year insti- 
tutions which contributed to teacher education, 93 under 
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public control and 75 priwiely controlled, represent more 
than 13 per cent of all institutions for teacher education. 
This is the second largest group, since in 1958 only 45 lib- 
eral arts colleges and 95 teachers colleges were preparing 
teachers. 

By far the predominant type of institution for teacher 
education today is the university or multipurpose institu- 
tion, of which there were 920 in 1958— about 75 per cent of 
the total number of institutions. When only the four-year 
institutions for teacher education are considered, universi- 
ties or the multipurpose type of colleges represent almost 86 
per cent of the total lOGO colleges or universities for teacher 


education. 

Clearly, in terms of numbers, neither the single-purpose 
liberal arts college, which tvas the original institution for 
the education of teachers, nor the teachers college, which fol- 
lowed the norma! school In charting the coune for the pro- 
fasional preparation of teacliera in the United S'ateJ, is 
playing a significant role in the preparatran o teac i 
elementary and secondary scliools today. Together ! ™ ' 

stitnte only II per cent of the total number of 
Nor is the pnblicly controlled college or 
dominant t^ of institution for teacher education. Se i. 
hundred and twenty-nine, more than 68 pe-- 
fonr.year scliools are prirately controllcd-as compared 
.li.H public colleges and universities- 

iLease .n NoMtiEa oe Xe “rans" 

number of institutions preparing teac i institu- 

tions that liave taken P'^; “'tXc " The normal scliool 
tion since 1870 are shown m . 
w-as at the peak of its miinerical strong 

century, wil’h 2.0 such instimnomex.^ 

Still fmiciioning m 1910- J ^ > number declined rap- 
schools were still in opemti . „j|-fyes developed: and 
idly thereafter, as fmir-year tea^- ‘XSom. as well a, 
the universities and ™“'‘To''^r professional programs to 
liberal arts colleges, began , ^kqqI teachers, 
prepare elementary- and seco ary 
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TABLE 2 


Expansion is NuMUtR and CtjUsificatioss of iNsrmmoss 
FOR Teaciifr Eoucatiov, 1870-1958 • 





Years 



innientions 

1870 

1890 

1910 

1930 

1950 

1958 

Normal schools: 







.State normal 

Ai 

103 

151 

66 

3 


County normal 

11 

G 

8 

47 



City normal .. . 

7 

58 

31 

26 



Prhate normal . . 

7 

43 

GS 

57 

2 


Total .... 

69 

210 

2J8 

196 

f 


Junor or tt»o-year colleges: 







I'uhlic 





48 


Pi5\-aic 





49 

75 

Total 





97 


'leochcr colleges: 







Public . 



ID 

131 

109 


Private 



I 

6 

29 

15 

Total .. 



IJ 

110 

OS 

91 

Universities, liberal aru col- 







leges and multipurpose 







cnilcgcs: 







Public . 

4 

10 

29 

89 

210 

251 

Private 

5 

15 

81 

414 

555 

7ri 

Total 

9 

25 

//O 

m 

76i 

967 


76 

234 

379 

839 

1003 

12^ 









• RrporM of »hc Commisuoncr ol Education, United Stales Office ol Ed‘*' 
cation, 1870, 1890. 1910, 1930; Education fJitccior>\ Office of EducaiioO- 
1030: Education Director). Chapter III. Office of Education, 1936. 


Sonic teachers colleges had been establislied during the 
nineteenth centur)”, they were classiiicd as normal schoolSr 
howetcr, until the early 1900’s, when several were listed by 
the United States OfTicc ot Education. By 1910, eleven 
teachers colleges and 110 libera] arts colleges and univer- 
sities were professionally engaged in teacher education- 
Twenty years later tlie number of teachers colleges had in- 
creased to MO, and 50.3 universities and liberal arts colleges 
were offering pedagogical courses. 

The practice by junior and two-year colleges of offering 
professional svork for icadicr prcpamiion dcselopcd between 
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1030 and 1050. It was encouraged no doubt by the sliortage 
of teachers in elementary schools, the demise of the iwrmnl 
school, and the expansion of the junior college itself. Al- 
tfiough there arc relatively few privately controlled teachers 
coljeges, fifteen as compared to eighty public institutions in 
1958, the number of pris-ately controlled junior colleges 
equalled the publicly controlled iss’o-ycar institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education in 1950. Eight years later, how- 
ever, there were eighteen more public than prirate institu- 
tions, ninety-three as compared to seventy-five scJjools. 

The number of universities and liberal arts colleges, and 
the more recently developed multipurpose institutions en- 
gaged in the professional preparation of teachers, has in- 
creased rapidly since 1910. Privately controlled institutions 
of these types exceed the number of public institutions from 
1870 to the present. The sharp numerical increase in these 
institutions, both public and private, during the last twenty- 
five years can be attributed, in part, to the number of 
teachers colleges converted to multipurpose institutions dur- 
ing this period. From 1930 to 1958 the number of teachers 
colleges decreased from HO to 95. 

Figure 1 presents a graphic comparison of the total num- 
ber of normal schools, teachers colleges, liberal arts, multi- 
purpose colleges and unisersitics, and junior or tuo-yeav 
colleges as institutions for teacher education from 1870 to 
1958. It is perhaps significant that the normal school and 
liie teachers college are both undergoing a decline in num- 
bers during a period when the need for teachers is increas- 
ing dramatically each year. This development is believed 
to forecast the ultimate demise of the teachers college as an 
institution for te.icher preparation. As fewer teadiers col- 
lege.s are created, and as more brrjaden their functions to 
those of mtih/piftpose colleges and universities, it is increas- 
ingly dear that teacher education is becoming a responsi- 
bility assigned to universities and other multipurpose insti- 
tutions. 

The transition in type of institutions for teacher educa- 
tion can be aptly illustrated by developments in states such 
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Normal Spools 
Junior ond 
Two-Year Colleges 
Teochers Colleges 

Universities. Uberal 
Arts and Multi- 
purpose Colleges 


■■■■nl 
■■■■■ml 


'naaaaaaaaai 

laaaaaai 

laaaaaai 
■aaanai 

laai 

«ai 

laaaaaaaai 

laaaBaaasaaaai . 
iBaaBBBriBaaBBaRl 
laaBBBaaaBaaBsal 
laBBBBaBBBBBBBBl 
IBBSafBBaBBBBBBBl 


Ficiv. 1. CompariMJii ol Ditlermi Clauificanon ol Teachcr-Educaiion 
Imeituiions, 1870 1958. 

as Ohio, Micliigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. State-supported 
institutions in each illustrate one or more stages of the change 
from teachers colleges to multipurpose colleges or univer- 
sities. Teachers colleges in these states first changed their 
functions to multipurpose institutions offering, in addition 
to programs of teacher education, general liberal arts svorlv 
and specialization in such fields as business, art. music, and 
prc-enginccring, pre-law, or pre-medicine. The ne.\t step 
nas to change the tide and broaden functions even further 
to those of universities. Consequently, in all these states. 
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universities exist ivliidi fonncrly u-erc teachers colleges 
In Wisconsin. Illinois, and Midiigan. state colleges, which 
as recently as the close of World War II were teachers col- 
leges, arc endeavoring to move lou-ard the imhersitv pattern 
of organization. 

^ rt cfassiffcaiion of four-year institutions for te.icher educa- 
tion by oiganization, function, and offering, rather than hy 
title, {ircscms a more complete and perhaps more accurate 
picture of tiic niiincrical distribution, by type and control, 
of institutions now engaging in teacher education. (See 
Table 3.) For purposes of this classification any four-year 
college offering one or two professional programs of train- 
fug, in addition to basic liberal arts curricula and peda- 
gogical prep.iTation, is classified as a multipurpose college 
even though it may be callesl a teacliers or liberal arts col- 
lege. Land gram universities differ from land gram colleges 
in maintaining professional schools otlier than agriculture, 

TABIX 3 


Foi’S-YtA* K»nrwfio%$ nm Ttwiii* Enuasnos 
CtA.Utnet> BY OllCASU%T70S, IS56 • 


Ciovuticacioii 

Sumber and CnMtnl 
f'ufchc rnMic Total 

Teacher colleger 

80 

IS 

95 

Lilxral a«j college 

- . . 2 



.'tiiUtpiirpotc cotlis'cs 

. JJt 

561 


I-iiul gram ci'Ilcgcs . 




Unhersitifs 

50 

no 


l.anil gram tini»ersiiic» 

_ . . -18 

0 


Total . 

m 

7SP 

1060 


♦ tjiueation Oirwioff t0j7-Il>5S, Fait 3. Higher Educat$on (Washington. 
J> t;.; Uniifd State* Office of Etiucalion. I{»«) 


In terms of type of organization and function, the extent 
to whicli teacher education in four-year institutions is today 
Uic responsibility of multipurpose colleges and unis'ersities is 
readily evident from the figures in Table 3. More than 86 
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per cent of tl>e lOGO institutions preparing teachers fall in 
this category, which includes all types except single-purpose 
liberal arts and teachers colleges. The largest category is 
multipurpose colleges, which includes C95 of the total insti- 
tutions. Privately controlled colleges in this category out- 
number those under public control. The next largest cate- 
gory is universities, with 160 institutions included. Of the 
entire group of four-year institutions engaged in teacher edu- 
cation, 729, or 68 per cent, are privately controlled as com- 
pared to the 331 under public jurisdiction. 

PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS GRADUATING FROM DIFFERENT 
CLASSIFICATIONS OF INSTITUTIONS 
Additional insight concerning the responsibility of dif- 
ferent types of institutions of higher learning for the educa- 
tion of teachers is found in the number of graduates who 
qualify as teachers. The number of different types of insti- 
tutions provides one basis for appraising the Lind of prep- 
aration given teachers; but more important, in terms of the 
impact of various types of institutions on American educa- 
tion, are the proportions of prospective teachers graduated 
by particular kinds of institutions. 

As shotvn in Table 4, 117,529 qualified teachers w’ere 
graduated from all four-year institutions of higher learning 
in the United States and its territories in 1957. About 44 
p>er cent more tverc graduated from either a university or 
land grant college. Only a little over 15 per cent w'ere 
graduates of a single-purpose teachers or liberal arts college. 

Publicly controlled institutions prepared more than tsvo- 
thirds of the prospective teachers. Publicly controlled uni- 
versities exceeded their privately controlled counterparts 
in the number of teachers graduated, having prepared almost 
70 per cent of those attending universities. Land grant 
universities, it will be noted, prepare almost as many teachers 
as do publicly managed non-land-grani universities— 14,910 
as compared to 15,950.‘ In the category of public institn- 

1 Taken logciher, land grant unitersilics and other general publicly con* 
trolled universities prepare more teachen than any other type of puhhc 
institution. 
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QUAIIFIFD TrACMEM CHAbtTATINC fWXf FoL'H-YEAR IsSTITUnONS 
OF Hiriint Learvink in the United SrATFi. 1937 ♦ 



Numtier of Qualified Teacher 
Graduates 

Institution! 

Puldic 

I’ritaie 

Total 

Teacher colleges 
lJt)cra] ails colleges . 
MtiliipurpoAC colleges 

Ijiid grant colleges 

I'nic-criities 

lasnd grant universities 
Totali 

17^10 

111 

26£6r> 

2.733 
. 15.930 

H.9I0 

825 

1.118 

22,888 

0 

13288 

0 

17333 

1259 

51354 

2.733 

29238 

14.910 

79jSt> 

3S.U9 

Il7.i29 

• Infotmalion otolnrf Itoa, tepon. train sole ‘'9’"''’’"“ ^ 

lion and. In wnw .Ulw, tlirMlf Iron. Insulnuons Imclu.llne Alisla, lu 


non an<i, in «inic ‘ 
rfiid I'licrlu Rico). 


tions, teachers colleges today graduate only a'’”"' 
cent of those tiualificd for teaching. Clc.arly, in terms o 
nninben. of prospective teachers graduated, 
tion has bccime the function of ‘h/ 

and the university. A comparison of the "““ber of nstuu 
tions by classifications (without reference to control ana 
the number of graduates prepared for leaching is p 
in Table 5 and summarized visually m Figure j 

Universities, which represent the larger “ 

higher learning, prepare more teachers i P P 
ihdr number Ilian do other types of y<,t 

lies together comprise only 20 per cent I, 

they produced 38 per cent of ^ t^er liaiitl 

leaching in Midtipimpose ^JJefes on tim 

constitute 05 per cem onlv 44 per cent 

‘rnro“pe"ivfrhL''d.ar"a^^ 

of the p P ;„stjt„t|ons and gradti 

reprasented 9 per Single-purpose 

r, 1 aws coUcges represent a negligible force in teacher 
liberal tilts coucg institutions and the 

pro^r^n o .he graduates produced. Land grant colleges 
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TABLE 5 

CoMrARisos oi Tnr Numkfa asb I’tsctsTAor of Issnrirrioss 
fOR Twhifr Enrc^Tios’ am> -nir N'cmbfr asd rrACFJSTACf 
OF I’RtHI’ECtlXfc TEACMFIW CRAOI'ATFJI IS 1957 * 


ClassiCcation 

Institutions 

Graduates 

Nuratwr 

^ of 
Total 

Numixrr 

% of 
Total 

Tcaclicr colleges 

*»', 

9 

17.835 

15 

Lil>eral arts colleges . 

... 45 

1 

1.259 

1 

Multipuiposc colleges 

695 

65 

51351 

41 

Land grant colleges . 

17 

2 

2.733 

2 

Unisersilics 

.. ... 160 

15 

29238 

25 

l.atid grant universities. .. . 

48 

5 

14,910 

13 

Totals . . _ 

lfi60 

100 

117^29 

100 


* Information obtained from reportt from itatc dcpartmcnu of ediica' 
(ion and. in sonic jiates. directly from mstituiions (including Alaska. liaitaii 
and Puerto Rico), 


Clossificotion 

of 

Institutions 


Multipurpose 

Colleges 


Universities 
and Land-Grant 
Colleges 


Teocher 

Colleges 


Liberal 

Arts 

College 



Publicly Privately r" I 

Controlled VT-'Jl-i Ccmtrolled I I 

FlcttE 2. Relaiise ResjKMHibdity for Teacher f^Iucaiion of Different Classi- 
fications of Insiicuiions (Irased on numlier of graduate) in 1957). 
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and universities, considered togctfjcr, produce twice their 
expected proportion of teachers. The land grant university, 
with only 5 per cent of the total schools, produced 13 
per cent of the teachers, two and one-half times its expected 
production. 


TABLE 6 

Qi'ACtFiEn Ei.EMr\TW\- ASD Seconoabv-Scjiool Teachers 
CRAm’ATJsc mov FouR-VtMi IssrmmoAS of Higher Learmng 
IN Till Uniteb States. 1057* 


Ctasincaiions NuihIiot 

ot ot 

Iiistiiiilions Instiiuiiont 


Ttaehrr .. 9^ 

I’liblic . - . 80 

i'llVRlC 

tJberel arts eoUefiei 4^ 

I'tililic 2 

i'rnate -IS 

Mullijnirpose colleges ■ 695 
I'liiflic IS< 

I'rivaie . 561 

land grant colleges 17 

I'lilfersities . 160 

i'ul.lic SO 

I'rlsaic 'I*’ 

lAsnd grant xintversilies IS 

Totals .. . IfioO 


Levels of Prcparaiion 
of 


Elementary 


.s.m 

8.690 

710 

461 

29 

4S2 

22AI9 

15556 

9593 

555 

12,457 

6528 

5529 

5JS0 

50yil 


Craduato 

Secondary Toial 


S,426 

&5I1 

115 

79S 

82 

716 

25F05 

15.^10 

13,495 

2,m 

16J6I 

9.022 

7.759 

9V0 

bi^lS 


17,955 

17010 

B2S 

1,259 

til 

1,148 

51^54 

28566 

22.888 

2;755 

29J!5S 

15,950 

13283 

4W0 

H7A29 


• Information 
tion and, in some 
and Puerto Rico) 


fr™ repon. l™m «... 
lies, directly from instiiution* (including A1 


'Thp numbers of elementary- and secondary-sc o 
T ni-nfliiaied in 1957 by the various kinds of institu- 
teacliers ^ g. Teachers colleges, contrary to 

uons are sho prepare almost as many high-school as 

^**"^m-irv^teachei£ Equally surprising to some will be the 
elemen teachers graduated 

tom tniversilies and almost 36 per cent of thote graduated 
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from land grant universities were prepared for elementary- 
school teaching. These ratios prevail in both public and 
private institutions. About 44 per cent of the teachers pre- 
pared in multipurpose colleges are eligible to teaclt in ele- 
mentary schools. 

ACCREDITATION OF INSTITUTIONS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

General accreditation of colleges and universities lias been 
practiced for half a century. Specific accreditation for 
teacher education purposes, however, is a post-World ^Var 
II development. For general accreditation purposes the 
principal agencies arc the regional accrediting associations. 
The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion is the established national body for the specific profes- 
sional accreditation of programs of teaclier education. Tlie 
National Council carries out its accreditation in cooperation 
svith the regional accrediting agencies, relying upon these 
associations for general accrediting and data regarding the 
basic liberal arts work in the teacher education programs. 
As a rule, institutions for teacher education, therefore, might 
be expected to be accredited by both the regional associa- 
tion and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

Accreditation by the National Council is such a new prac- 
tice that many institutions of high quality have not yet been 
accredited, because the National Council started its accred- 
ited list with the institutions which had formerly liccn ac- 
credited by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, some insiiimions which have been accrctliicd by 
it have programs o1 tc.’iclicr education which arc markedly 
inferior to those whicli have not yet been .iccrcdiicd. 

The picture of accreditation prcsentctl by data in Tabic 7 
shotild not be taken as a classirication of quality programs 
of tc.rclicr ctlucauon. Rather, it is presented tf> <lcpi(t 
the present status of professional accrctlitation for ic.irhcr 
etlijcatjon as a background for the study of this snfijcct in 
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the present and future. Its validity in identifying institu- 
tions meeting minimum standards for programs is more 
reliable, it should be pointed out, in tlie category of regional 
accreditation tlian the National Council. 

Of the 1060 four-year institutions offering programs de- 
signed for teacher education purposes, 148 have no accredi- 
tation at all (see Table 7). Tu'o hundred and ninety-one 
are accrctlited by both the regional associations and the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
This number is changing, as about 35 to 40 additional insti- 
tutions arc approved by the National Council each year,^ Six 
hundred and seventeen institutions are accredited only 
hy theij regional associations. Four institutions are listed 
as accredited by the National Coundl only. If is pointed 
out that adopted policies of the National Council prohibit 
any additional institutions from being accredited for teacher 
education purposes in the future unless they are also accred- 
ited by the regional association. 

One hundred and thirty-eight of the 148 nonaccredited 
colleges are private institutions. Three of the four accredited 
by the National Council and not by the regional association, 
are public colleges. Fifty-four of the 291 colleges and univer- 
sities accredited by both the repona} associations and the 
National Council are privately controlled. Yet five hundred 
and tliirty-six of the 6J7 institutions accredited only by the 
regional associations are private colleges and universities. 
These figures indicate that public institutions, mostly 
teachers colleges and multipurpose institutions, have sought 
accreditation by the National Council in greater numbers 
than have privately controlled institutions. Almost two- 
thirds of the publicly controlled state universities and over 
40 per cent of the land grant institutions are accredited by 
the National Council as well as by the regional associations. 
Only 22 per cent o! privately controlled universities enjoy 


* National Council for AecrcdiWiion of Teacher Education, Annval Lists. 
19S}-I9SS (Washington. P. C : TJ?< Council). 
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TAHLE 7 

AccRFjjrTATiON FOR Tr%cnfji Education 
IS FULRA'EAlt iNStminONS. \958 


Tjtk: 

NumiiCT 

National Regional 
Counal Ais'n 
Only Only 

noth Non- 

Agendes accrcdhctl 

Teather collegM ... 

- 9f 

2 

9 

71 

13 

Public 

. 80 

2 

5 

63 

5 

Private .. 

IS 

0 

4 

3 

8 

Liberal arts colleges . _ 

If 

0 

39 

/ 

5 

Public 

. 2 

0 

I 

0 

1 

Private 

.. 43 

0 

38 

1 

4 

Multipurpose colleges .... 

. 69f 

2 

437 

126 

no 

Public 

.. 131 

1 

28 

101 

A 

Private 

561 

1 

409 

25 

126 

Laud grant colleges.,... 

. 17 

0 

13 

4 

0 

Universities _. 

.. 160 

0 

9S 

67 

0 

Public 

.. SO 

0 

13 

37 

0 

Private ...... ... . 

110 

0 

85 

25 

0 

Land grant universities 

.. 4S 

0 

21 

27 

0 

Totals 

.. 1060 

4 

617 

291 

148 


Information assembled from: Educational Directory, 19j 7>58. \Vashington, 
D.C.: United Suics Odee of Education; Annual Luts, 1958, Washington. 
DC: National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


such accreditation status. Public teachers colleges, witli 85 
per cent of 80 accredited institutions listed by both regional 
associations, and the National Council have attained a higlier 
percentage of member institutions than any other category 
of institutions. This may be attributed primarily to the 
predominance of public teachers colleges in the original 
membership of the American Association for Colleges for 
Teacher Education, which became the first accredited list of 
the National Council. 

Sources of Prospectxs’e Teachers in Terms of Accredi- 
tation OF Preparing iNSTrronoNs. Os’er the long run, the 
kind of accreditation accorded to institutions ivhich prepare 
leacfiers should provide an index of the quality of teachers 
produced. As far as accreditation by the regional associa- 
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tions is conccnied this is probably already tnie. Figures 
for graduates from National Council accredited institutions 
indicated that the colleges and universities ins’olved have 
submitted their professional programs for evaluation by 
representatives of the profession. 

It is significant, perhaps^ that the nonaccrediied institu- 
tions and those accredited by only the National Council and 
not the regional associations, the two categories that include 
the more inferior institutions, produced only a total of 3,406 
of the 117,529 teachers graduated in 1957. Tins number 
represents less than 2 per cent of the prospective teachers 
graduated that year. Equally important is tlie fact that 
>2,702 of the graduates, 62 per cent, came from institutions 
accredited by both the regional associations and the National 
Cottncil for Accreditation for Teacher Education It is esti- 
mated that 97 per cent of the prospective teacliers attend 
institutions accredited either by the National Council or 
the regional associations or by both. 

Many of (he institutions accredited by both the regional 
associations and the National Council are the larger sdtools, 
producing the greatest numbere of qualified teat hers. ^Vhen 
these graduates aie combined with those from iimitutionv 
accredited only by the regional associations, many of which 
may not yet have had an opportunity to obiain accredita- 
tion by the National Council, a somewhat more favtinible 
picture of the accreditation of teacher-preparing institutions 
can be visualized. How positive such an impression may be 
is dependent upon the confidence that can be placed in the 
.standards of the accrediting associations and agencies. 

INSTITUTIONS OFFERING GRADUATE PROGRAMS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

The extent of participation in the preparation of leader- 
ship for educational programs is shown in Table 8. Of the 
1060 four-year institutions engaged in teacher education, 

470 offer work leading to the master’s degree at the end of 
the first year of graduate study. This number includes 241 
private institutions and 229 public colleges and universities. 
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Although slightly more than half of the teachers colleges 
offer first-year graduate work, it is clear that universities 
and multipurpose colleges, comprising 411 of the 470 insti- 
tutions, are carrying the major responsibility for this level 
of preparation of educational personnel. 

TABLE 8 


Cl.ASSIFtCATlOV ASO NUMBCIt OF I\niTimo\5 Offerinc 

Graduatf Trocrams for TnAaifR Educatiov, I9j7 


Classincatioru 

of 

Institutions 

Graduate Programs Offered 

Master's 

Programs 

Sixth-Year 

Programs 

Doctoral 

Programs 

Teacher coifegej . _ . .. 

53 

1 

I 

Public 

46 

1 

1 

Private - _ 

7 

0 

0 

IJbercl arts eolleges ... .... 

6 

0 

/ 

Public 

.... 1 

0 

0 

Piisatc ... 

5 

0 

1 

Multipurficse colleges 

m 

7 

7 

Public 

76 

4 

0 

Prhaie . 

119 

3 

2 

UniversUies 

160 

40 

67 

Public . . 

50 

ID 

TT? 

Private 

no 

21 

35 

Ijind grant universities 

48 

13 

29 

Ijind grant eolleges 

8 

0 

4 

Totals 

470 

61 

99 


.Source: rducational Directory, I9SC-57. WsAhingum, DC: Unilcd 
OiTiee of Education; Tamed Degrees Conlerred by Higher Mueational tnsii- 
tutions, f9}6-!7, Waihington. DC.: United States OfTice of Education; Robert 
H. K<*ciiker. Sixih-^ ear Graduate Programs in Teacher f ducnlioii, MuntiC- 
tndiana: BaU State Teatliei* CoHts'- 19 j 7. and pentad card iqdicA {»«'* 
intliliiiiont oflering ilegree programs 

A rc!.Ttt\eIy ncu- development is the offering of a degree 
or ccnificaic at the end of two years of gradiintc study ot 
tlic sixth year of collegiate and gradiiaie work. Sixty-one 
institutions now make such an award.’ Of thc.se .schools. 

I Sre alv> Rnbert U Eoenker. 5i* iear f,Taduate Programt in Teacher 
Tducation (Muncie. Indiana Ball State TeatJim College. lOjT). 
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fifty-three are univcnities. public or private. The nature 
of the au’ards made at the cud of the si.vtii year of study 
is indicated by the tabidaiions in Table 9. Forty-two of the 
fil institutions award a certificate or diploma for two years 
of graduate study, providing that the student successfully 
completes a planned program of work. Certificate, or Di- 
floma of Advanced Graduate Study, is the title most fre- 
quently used to designate this type of recognition. Five in- 
stitutions award a two-year master's degree. The twenty 
institutions svhich grant a degree after tsvo years of graduate 
study call it by the titles Specialist in Education or Educa- 
tion Specialist. Both public and privately controlled univer- 
sities have shared about equally in the emphasis placed upon 
lije asvard for tsvo years of graduate study. Seventeen of the 
G1 institutions making such awards do not offer doctoral 
degrees. 

TABLE 9 

Clasification of IssimmoNs Awaroisc 
SiXTII'YEAR ClRTIFtCATCS ASt» Deciob, 1957 


Teacher colleges .. ... 0 I ^ 

I'ublic 0 > • 

I'rivacc 0 0 0 

Liberal arts colleges ...... 0 0 9 

Public _ . . 0 0 0 

Private .. .. .0 0 0 

MttlUfiUTlmse colleges ... — — ■ 1 ^ f 

I'ubtic 2 2 4 

Private 2 i * 

Universities \V 

l>»Wic . - ~ • 8 8 16 

Private ... 20 5 Z< 

iMud grant universities . 10 } ^ 

land grant colleges 0 ^ £ 

Tolals . -.-^2* 

• One iiisiitiillon awards both a certincate an<« a «!egrec. _ 

Infortnaiion obtaineil from jwial card replies from institutions olTcniiS 
jKist-mastcr-s tiegrcc progr.iius 
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Number and types of institutions offering the Doctor of 
Philosophy and Doctor of Education degrees are shown in 
Table 10. The doctorate in education, either the Ph.D, with 
a major in education or the Ed. D. degree, is now' offered by 
09 institutions, 51 publicly controlled and 38 private scluxils. 
Of the 99 colleges and universities which offer doctoral de- 
grees, one is a teachers college, one a liberal arts college, 
two are multipurpfisc institutions, four arc land grant col- 
leges and all Uie other 91 are universities. Forty^ix offer 
both the Ph. D. and the Ed. D-; thirty-one arvard only the 
Ed. D; while 22 grant only the Ph. D. A total of 77 offer 
the Ed. D; sixty-eight award the Ph. D. In terms of nu- 
merical responsibility for providing doctoral-Iev'el wort for 
educational personnel, public institutions represent over 60 
per cent of the total group. 


TABLE 10 

CLAS«rJCAT10\ or IsmTVriOM OTTt»J^C 
{'ff.D, A\o Ed.D. Drjnxjj is 19S7 


CULssificuUmt 

of 

IniUtuiions 

Doctoral Programs Offered 
Ed.D. Ph.D. Both 

Onh Onlv Ed.D. & Ph.D. 

'foul 

InsUtutioor 

Teacher collies 

/ 

0 

0 

1 

Public 

1 

O 

0 

t 

Pri%-3te 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ijbrrat arts colleges 

0 

/ 

0 

/ 

Public 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Prhate 

0 

1 

0 

I 

Multifmrpose colleges 

0 

y 

i 

2 

Public 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Private 

0 

) 

\ 

2 

VntveTsUies 

19 

n 

32 

62 

Public 

7 

s 

17 

27 

Private 

12 

8 

IS 

23 

Ijsnd grant untversities 

9 

7 

J3 

29 

Ijsnd grant colleges 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Totals 

3/ 

22 

46 

99 


Information ottained from postal card replm from imdeutlons offering 
poit maMer'i degree programs. 
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one-third of the graduate degrees at tliis level. About iwo- 
ihirds of the masters degrees earned by teachers arc from 
public institutions. 

With respect to the certificates or diplomas atvarded at the 
end of two years of graduate study, privately controlled insti- 
tutions have taken more of a lead. In 1957, 511 of the 779 
six-year certificates or degrees were issued by nonpublic 
institutions. At the doctoral level, responsibility for prepar- 
ing leaders for educational assignments is about equally 
shared by public and private universities; the number of doc- 
tors degrees in education conferred by the latter was 829 
as compared to 778 by publicly controlled universities, in 
1957. 


TREND TOWARD MULTIPURPOSE INSTITUTIONS 
and UNIVERSITIES 

From 1935 to 1954, 75 state normal schools or teachers col- 
leges changed their type of organization to that of the multi- 
purpose Slate college or university.^ These institutions were 
located in 22 states. These changes in title and function 
of formerly single-purpose institutions for teacher education 
indicate the trend that is reflected m enrollment patterns to 
the multipurpose college or university as the dominant in- 
stitution for teacher education in the United States. 

The change in title from norma! school or teachers col- 
lege to state college or ttniversity is accompanied by an ex- 
pansion of programs to include the various liberal arts and 
often other professional fields. Enrollments become more 
cosmopolitan and faculty resources are expanded. In 
general, such developments represent a healthy trend for 
teacher education. Proponents point out that multipurpose 
institutions provide a more stimulating environment, a 
broader program of studies, more competent faculties, and a 
svidcr range of choices for students. The converted teachers 
colleges are attracting better and greater numbers of stu- 


* Fred F. Ddch and Robeit F. Will. The State and Education (Washing 
I. D. C.: U. S Department of Health. Education, and tV'elfare), p. 174. 
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dents, more financial support, both of which contribiiie to 
higher standards. 

It is generally conceded that the day of the teachers col- 
lege in the United Stales is passing. Most students of teacher 
education consider this a good trend. They see the time 
approaching svhen the education of teachers can no longer be 
left to the inadequately supported and poorly respected 
single-purpose leachen college. They applaud the trend 
tosvard making teaclier education the funcuon of multi- 
purpose colleges and universities, so that the total resources 
of the institutions can be drawn upon for teacher education 
|>olicies and programs. They see also in this trend the long 
awaited involvement of subject-matter specialists along with 
professors of education in the planning and administering 
of teacher education programs. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Institutional Patterns 


Factors o! local history, permitting contrasts in cultural 
outlook and creating independent situations, have deter- 
mined differences in institutional patterns for teacher educa- 
tion in the United States. While national professional and 
scholarly organizations, accrediting associations, exchange of 
information through numerous journals, and mobility of 
personnel have all operated to promote national unity in the 
field of teacher education, certain clearly distinguishable pat- 
terns still prevail. These may be variously designated, but 
for purposes of this discussion will be recognized as existing 
in four different aspects of the teacher education program; 
(1) administrative patterns, (2) curricular patterns, (3) 
time-degree patterns, and (4) product patterns. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PAHERNS 

Five administrative patterns appear distinguishable, 
namely, (1) liberal arts colleges with departments of profes- 
sional education, (2) independent teachers colleges espe- 
cially designed for the education of teachers, (3) specialized 
trade schools, technological institutes, or single-emphasis vo- 
cational schools, (4) universities with independent scliwils 
or colleges of education, and (5) all-institution programs for 
the education of teachers. Nfany variations, and mixed 
models, of these patterns exist. In addition, other arrange- 
ments, such as high-school departments for teacher cduca- 
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lion (whiclj sccni now to he on the way out) and special 
postgraduate institutes of teacher education modeled on cer- 
tain Eumpean practices, are to he [aiind in a few situations. 

rjiE Lidfrai. Arts Colltcf. wtrii a DFPARTXfE.vT of 
Education Pattfrn. As pressure for better trained teachers 
increased, liberal arts colleges and universities inirosluced 
courses in pctlagogy and the an of teaching. This develop- 
ment largely began tlnrtng the last tpiarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

For the most part, the addition of councs in education 
to the standard liberal arts pattern was intended only to help 
graduates meet legal certi/iaitioti requirements. Control of 
the program was in the hands of the lilwral arts faculty, 
which did not in many institutions ItKil. with favor on the 
piofessional prcp.iration of teachers. Because of the failure 
of liberal arts college faculties to exhibit genuine interest 
in teacher education, actual jurisdiction of tlic program for 
teachers, including both the pedagogical courses and much 
of the work in general and specialized courses, devolved 
upon faculty members of the departments of education. 

The liberal arts pattern, developing as it did against the 
protest of professors of liberal arts, inevitably piwluced re- 
.sentment against education courses ami professois of educa- 
tion. Despite high staudanis for faculty |H:rsonnel in most 
fields, such institutions often accepted second-iaie professors 
in departments of education. A low level of prestige for 
leac/ier edatatioit as ivcil at bitter intej«.il lonllict Ii.im' been 
typical in this p.iitcrn of organization. 

Tue Indepf-ndent Teachers Couj-cf PArrrRN. At the 
turn of the century, the irltimatc in the hopes and ambitions 
of most teacher edttcafors rvas the fiscally indep>endent 
teachers college. Such institutions thrived in traditions of 
the normal school, which emphasized either the extended 
study of elementary-sdioof .subjects or pedagogy, or both. 
With the "rowing up of the teachers colleges, new admin- 
istrative patterns sought to achieve a better balame between 
the liberal and specialized subject preparation along with 
the pedagogical emphasis. In effect, the foment study of 
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prospective teachers was pitched more at the college level. 
Although the program, particularly for elementary-school 
teachers, still provided a heavy emphasis on technical train- 
ing, it became more similar to the pattern of liberal arts 
colleges and universities. 

In this pattern for teacher education, control is in the 
total faculty— including both subject specialists as well as 
educationists. In many situations, however, the subject- 
matter professor possessed a heav'y background in the field 
of pedagogy. The tendency, as a result, was for control of 
teacher education to be exercised by those whose professional 
commitments were more to the methodological rather than 
to subject-matter aspects of preparation for teaching. 

During its early period, the teachers college enjoyed strong 
political suppon and widespread acceptance by the public 
at large. Members of faculties of such institutions were 
dedicated to their mission and generally looked upon those 
in departments of education in liberal arts colleges or uni- 
versities as rather unfortunate poor relations. Through their 
elforts, the field of professional education was liighUghted 
in the program of preparation for teaching. The model 
school was developed as a demonstration and practice-teach- 
ing laboratory. Likewise, the pattern of required courses in 
education for certification for teaching came into being. 

The early public endorsement of the teachers college pat- 
tern developed as it became generally recognized tliat liberal 
arts colleges and universities were unwilling to provide the 
professional preparation thought to be needed by elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Later programs in teachers colleges 
were expanded to include the training of teachers for high- 
school work. Often this expansion look place i>i special 
fields, such as music, art, business education, physical cdutti- 
tion, or the social studies, svhich had failed to receive ade- 
quate support in liberal arts colleges and unisersitics. 

Tuf- Si'fciAL .School Pattern. The special scJux^l pat- 
lem is highly sariegated, principally because of the differeni 
sons of schools grouped in this category. Included are in- 
dustrial arts training schools, business colleges, vocational 
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schools, music conservatories, art schools, and some agricul- 
tural colleges. Jn these sdioob, it would appear that empha- 
sis aside from subject specialization is primarily upon the 
pedagogy of the subject. Practice is commonly a component 
of the course work that constitutes the area of specialization. 
Teachers in such schools are skilled technicians and suc- 


cessful practitioners of their specialties. They have fre- 
quently come up through the ranks of skilled workers, 
artists, musicians, salesmen, or secretaries. Many of them 
have learned to teach through experience. The pattern of 
teacher education is in many respects quite different from 
those typical for elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 
Its focus is directed more toivard the apprenticeship t)pe of 
training with content preparation in tlie field of specialira- 
tion closely integrated with practice. 

Universities with I-ndepenoent Schools or Colleges of 
Edvcatios. The public endorsement of the programs of 
teacher education developed in teachers colleges led to pres- 
sures, throiigli legislative appropriations and certmcation 
procedures as well as other less formal avenues, for t e es a 
Hshment of independent schools or colleges 
state universities. Stich divisions for j 

tially had varying degrees of independence, bot , 
with respect to programs. Increasingly, most . 

independent colleges with their ow^ faculties, J j 

budgets, comparable in organization to other p 
schools such as law, medicine, agriculture, or commera . 

The All-Institutional Pattern. The long an i c 
conflict between liberal arts and education professors prom- 
isefnl to S to a negotiated mice that will give proper 
reco^hion m the imporTance of each group in the prepara- 
teachers. Both liberal arts and teachers colleges have 
non of to embrace a more central posmon 

• cr\ balanced emphasis on liberal studies, subject 
anrprofesLnal education. The resulting 
specia 1 3j.|,gr education is coming to be called the all- 

pattern approach to teacher education. It has the dis- 
UnpAWng chaficuristic of involving all who contribute to 
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the preparation of teachers in the policy-making functions 
of teacher education. In a strict sense, since this trend rep- 
resents a return to the historical arrangement that prevailed 
originally in both liberal arts and teachers colleges, it is not 
much of a “netv look” in the field of teacher education. 
Needless to say, the all-institutional approach poses a chal- 
lenge in some institutions. Many see gains as well as 
possible losses in this pattern of organization for teacher 
education. 

The all-institutional approach is being developed in many 
institutions, such as the University of Colorado and Tem- 
ple University, under the leadership of the school, depart- 
ment, or college of education. At the University of Wh'seon- 
sin, which has pioneered in this pattern for teacher edu- 
cation, its genesis came from the combined efforts and 
interests of professors of both education and liberal arts. Fac- 
ulty memben from the several schools and colleges which 
offer courses pertinent to the preparation of leachen enjoy 
full status as members of the faculty of the Schrx>l of Educa- 
tion. Courses ordinarily offered in other colleges arc not 
duplicated in the .School of Education, as is frequently the 
case in independent schools and colleges of education. In 
general, the result may be said to encourage a greater 
breadth and depth of interest and concern for the total prt>- 
gram of teacher education. Long-time cjhsersers of this de- 
velopment at Wisconsin believe that the all-institutional 
approach has tended to provide for a better balance among 
tlic several componencs of teacher education programs. It 
has brought stimulation to many professors of liberal arts 
nho find in their work with the School of Education an 
opportunity to relate their subject specialties to education 
at elementary- and secondary-school levels. 

One fairly well established part of the independent school 
or college of education paitcnr has been ilie training school. 
'Flic campus school uas dcs-clopctl to preside tcaclier-edu- 
cating institutions u'ith lielter control over an important 
component in the program of preparation; namely, the su- 
pers’ised practice of teaching Typioilly, the lalxiratoiy 
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school is controlled completely fay the professional depart- 
ment or school where independence of tlie professional di\i- 
sion for teacher education prevails. In the an-instJtmional 
pattern of organization, the campus school is seen as a lab- 
oratory for the entire institution, for subject-matter depart- 
ments as well as for the department of education, in which 
research and the demonstration of ideal programs may go 
fonvard. 


CURRICULUM PAHERNS 

.Another s\*ay to classify the patterns of institutional or- 
ganization for teacher education is by the type of cuiriculum 
provided for prospective teachers. In some situations the 
differentiation pertains only to the professional aspects of the 
pre-service. program; in others it includes also the general 
education and subject specialization. 

Two Pedagogical Emphases. Broadly speaking, many 
institutions have adopted curricular p:ntems that emphasize 
one of two common approaches to the professional prepara- 
tion of the teacher. The one that has most typically char- 
acterized teachers colleges has been the '‘how-io^lo" type 
of specialization. This emphasis is probably more charac- 
teristic of programs for elementary teachers, regardless of 
the type of institution, than of those programs sWiich prepare 
for high school teaching: yet it is found in both. The "how- 
to-do" courses are of many kinds: general and special- 
methods courses; courses in audio-visual aids; counes which 
deal svith theory of learning and teaching through verbal 
avenues; courses in guidance. e,xtracurricular direction, child 
study; and student leaching. 

The opposing pattern emphasizes the pedagogical founda- 
tions: history of education, educational psychology, philoso- 
phy of education; and the liberal arts foundations, such as 
biological sciences, sociologicaf studies and psjc/iofogfcal de- 
velopments, the communicative arts, and philosophy. Knoul- 
edge of procedure is provided in this type of emphasis 
through obsenation. student teaching, and various sorts of 
internships. This pattern is more readily discernible in fhc 
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education of secondary-school teachers than in programs for 
elementary teaciiers. The latter type are likely to have more 
emphasis on the “liow-to-do” courses in education. 

Level of PRErAEAnoN Patterns. Paralleling the tradi- 
tions pertaining to pedagogical emphasis have been those 
that relate to the level of preparation. Institutional patterns 
existing in various types of colleges and universities often 
are more similar for the training of elementary teachers, for 
example, than they are in the same institution for the prep- 
aration of all teachers. 

The elementary-school pattern. The elementary school 
paiiem has persisted over lime. Its most characteristic fea- 
tures are (I) school subject revieiv courses, (2) emphasis on 
methodology, and (3) the model school. As first conceived, 
it was intended to prepare high-school graduates to teach the 
hisic skills of the rural elementary school. The pattern has 
persisted. When appraised in terms of the insights and needs 
of the lime, most of its features seem reasonable enough; but 
times have changed. The elementary schools are no longer 
(oncemed almost solely with instruction in reading, tvriting, 
and arithmetic. They are. Instead, highly complex educa- 
tional operations. Currently, leaders in elementary educa- 
tion are torn between preparing the generalist type of 
teacher and developing highly competent specialists. Empha- 
sis on the all-around development of the child and the self- 
contained classroom have operated to produce the generalist 
type of teacher— -one u-ho teaches all subjects of the elemen- 
tary-school program, including art. music, physical education, 
and science. Many people believe that this jack-of-all-trades 
teacher is the major factor in the superficiality of elementary 
education in many communities. New patterns for the 
preparation of elementary teachers arc currently being 
studied to produce a better balance between the generalist 
and the specialist concept of the elcmcntary-school teacher. 

The secondary-school pattern. The education of sec- 
ondary school teachers has been predominantly subject cen- 
tered, with courses in pedagog)’ added. Subject-matter pat- 
terns required for prospeciise teachers have been dictated in 
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most cases by the departmenul structure prevailing in given 
instittitions. Thus, prospective teachers take majors and 
minors in accordance with patterns established for liberal 
arts graduates rather than in terms of the requirements of the 
fields tliey are preparing to teach. The restrictions imposed 
on the development of subject-matter competence can be 
illustrated by tJie fact that in some institutions an English 
major cannot include in his program courses in linguistics, 
world literature, or drama. 

A further weakness of the major and minor pattern of 
organization of the content preparation has been the super- 
ficiality ivhich results svhen a prospective high-school teacher 
must prepare to teach as many as three fields. New patterns 
of dual majon, or majors combined with supporting minon, 
are being developed in some Institutions to counteract this 
deficiency. 

Most patterns of preparations for high-school teachers 
place about equal emphasis on the “how-to-do” counes in 
education and those in the foundation fields. In general, the 
amount of instruction in pedagogy that is required is less 
than included in programs for elementary-school teachers. 

Subject-Matter Specialization Patterns. Patterns of 
subject specialization vary in terms of the amount of work re- 
quired, sequence of study in fields of specialization (tivo, three 
or four years), the combination of subjects, the nature of 
courses provided, and the relation of the content to the fields 
of high-school and clementary-school teaching. The wide- 
spread concern for the depth of the teacher's knowledge of 
the subjects taught has supported determined appeals by 
professors of subject fields for more of the students college- 
study time. Recently, however, some have made the point 
that content fields need to be reorganized and the proems 
of study so adjusted to individual differences to permit stu- 
dents to leam more in even less time. This focus on effi- 
ciency in teacher education is supported by the fact that in 
almost every phase of life, except education, ways have been 
found to improve elBciency and quality, thereby saving botli 
time and money. 
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Experimental patterns in subject specialization areas in- 
clude: those which provide for different combinations of 
subjects such as mathematics and physics, mathematics and 
chemistiy: tfie development of fused courses in subject fields 
to condense pertinent knowledge; the relating of certain 
graduate courses in subject fields to the content knowledge 
tliai teachers need. 

Elementary education has presented an especially difficult 
problem to the subject field paticms generally maintained. 
Because the subject matter of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum has been thought of as elementary' in nature, pros- 
p>ective elementary teachers hai'e not been required to de- 
\elop intensive scholarship in one particular field. Recent 
considerations of this vietepoint ’ stress the necessity of ele- 
mentary icachen' having a deeper grasp of subject-matter 
concepts, sounder preparation for scholarship, and depth 
in at least one subject field, 

Oe.\eral Education PAnTR-Ns.- The cultural patterns of 
the times, the basic nature of a democratic society, and the 
demands for the liberally educated person dictate that all 
teachers be well grounded in the field of general education. 
Patterns that characterize institutions which prepare teachers 
Jiave generally represented only minor deviations from the 
liberal arts traditions. Some institutions liave attempted 
to design patterns of general education in terms of the 
unique roles that teachers play as carriers of the culture and 
examples of good citizenship. 

Recently, questions are being raised about the need for 
teachers, as well as all college graduates, to be belter 
grounded in science, particularly in the fields of physics and 
chemistry’. Studies hate shown that prospective teasers, es- 
pecially those preparing to leacli in elementar)* scliools, tend 
to avoid these fields unless they major in tliem. It is aigued 
that in a scientific age general education must place emphasis 
on literacy in the field of science. 


I W. L»U Annujonj;. "The Teacher Education Cunuulotn," The Journal 
•</ TeethfT Education, 8 (Sepiemt*T. 19ST|, pp 23i>-t3- 
*See Cliapier 8. "The Ceoeral Eduation of Teatier*." 
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Questions have been posed, as well, about the need for 
all teachers to develop proficiency in a second language. The 
tendency has been for patterns of general education to neglect 
emphasis on foreign language study in the pre<olIege ad- 
mission work as well as in the program required for college 
graduation. 

Another illustration of the weaknesses which liave been 
identified in programs <»f general education for teachers is 
the neglect of the study of economics ami finance by teachers. 

CURRreuLAR Sequence Patterns. Curricular sequence 
patterns range from those that require general education, spe- 
cialization and professional orientation— to be completed rri 
this order— to programs that require that these three aspects 
of the prospective teacht^r's college preparation be studied 
simultaneously. The latter type usually admit students to 
schools of educatioii at the beginning of the freshman year 
of college. Some require the completion of all general edu- 
cation during the first two years; then provide for the 
study of the subject fields to be accompanied by courses in 
education. Requirements in various institutions range from 
extremely rigid patterns of course sequence, with specifica- 
tions that apply to all students, to others which pemdt 
adaptation of the sequence to individual students. 

Curricular sequence patterns often vary for different 
fields or levels of specialization svithin the same institution. 
Specialized areas, such as physical education, music, art, 
home economics, agriculture, industrial arts, and commerce, 
tend to demand greater rigidity in curricular sequences tlian 
do others. 

TIME AND DEGREE PAHERNS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

At least three discernible time patterns prevail in various 
types of teacher education institutions: namely, the tradi- 
tional normal school on two or fewer years of college work, 
tlie four-year degree program, and the post-graduate five- and 
six-year patterns. Degrees are related directly to time 
patterns. 

The Normal School Time Pattern. The normal school 
time pattern is a carry-over from tlie days when most teachers 
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Avere trained in post-elementary school programs, in special 
institutes, in high-school-teacher training departments, and 
later in the first tAvo years of nonnal school study. Ele- 
mentary teachers Avcre qualified for teaching by the simplest 
forms of pedagogical training. For many years high-school 
teachers could be certified by examination that could be 
undertaken at almost any point in the time sequence of 
preparation, depending upon state and local conditions. 

Although it is customarily assumed that the normal school 
time pattern is a relic of the past, in some states it still is 
popular. The junior college plays the role of the normal 
school in states Avhich permit licensing for teaching on tAVO 
years of college Avork. Four-year teachers’ and multipurpose 
colleges also sometimes provide normal school time patterns 
of lAvo or three years' duration. 

Four-Year Decree Patterns. The four-year college de- 
gree pattern is currently the most generally accepted one for 
the education of teachers, both elementary and secondary. 
I.CSS ilian four years of college study is now considered sub- 
normal, Avith more and more teachers and teacher educators 
looking favorably upon five- and six-year programs. The 
conflict on the question of the bachelor of science degree 
versus the bachelor of arts is largely one of the past century. 
The lAvo ideologies have noAv apparently achicA'ed a state 
of peaceful coexistence, Ax’itli neither having proved beyond 
<!oubt its stiperiority as a paiicm over the other. The same 
cannot be said for the bachelor of pedagogy, philosophy, or 
teaching, or similar titled degrees. The concentrated effort 
to make professional education of teachers the public scape- 
goat, or Avhipping boy, for all of education’s shortcomings has 
playctl an important role in maintaining a label of inferi- 
ority on any bachelor's degree in education of a specialized 
character. 

The cxpcrinicnis uith teaching teams Avhich arc now dc- 
A eloping in elementary and secondary scliooU may avcU lc.Ad 
to the straiific.Aiion of the IcacIs and rompctcnric-s of cdiu^- 
lional jKrrsonncl svith p.-irallcl dcfinuions of the length of 
time at\d appixjpnate tiegree jmigrams for cadi memlicr of 
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the instn.ctional team. It may well be that some members 
of the team will be only higii-school gradnates functioning 
as teacher aids; others may have completed the equivalent of 
two years of college to prepare for work as educational tech- 
nicians; some, no doubt, will be interns who have com- 
pleted four years of college in preparation for teaching prior 
to their on-the-job apprenticeship; professional members of 
the team will likely have completed one or more years of 
graduate study. 

Post-graduate Institutional Patterns. Three patterns 
of post-graduate preparation for teaching are typical of the 
range of institutional provision beyond the undergraduate 
level. These include: the five-year program including a se- 
quential organization of both undergraduate and fifth-year 
courses; the more informally structured baccalaureate de- 
gree programs followed by the traditional master’s degree 
eitlier in education or a suliject field or in a combination of 
both; the fifth- and sixth-year internship ..with related study 
provided for graduates of liberal arts colleges. Variations 
of these three basic programs arc to be found both in terms 
of courses emphasized and the arrangement of the work. The 
master’s degree which does not require a thesis, for e.xample, 
represents a modification popular in many institutions. The 
six-year master’s degree and the certificate or specialists de- 
gree awarded at the end of two years of post-baccalaureate 
study are others. 

Contrasting emphases in content counes, the field of 
pedagogy, as well as on the continuing liberal education of 
teachers in post-graduate programs contribute to variety in 
post-graduate patterns. Nor is the relationship between un- 
dergraduate and post-graduate patterns clearly defined. The 
undergraduate pattern in one institution may pass for the 
graduate pattern in another. 

PAHERNS IN THE PRODUCT 

Because of the many crosscurrents characterisuc in most 
colleges, only an occasional institution is able to stamp 
its product discemibly. Vaguely, however, one gathers from 
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the claims oE institutions that at least five sorts of products, 
or teacher graduates, arc produced by teacher education in- 
stitutions in the United States. These might be labeled as 
(a) the magnetic teacher; (b) the artisan teacher; (c) the 
experimentalist teacher; (d) the scholar teacher; and (e) the 
professional teacher. These terms probably represent mental 
mirages or wishful thinking on the parts of all teacher edu- 
cators. It would he difficuU to prove that any institution 
consistently develops teachers who could be placed in one or 
more of these categories. Nevertheless, these goals for pro<l- 
ucts of teacher education, all of which have been endowed 
by one institution or another, represent the patterns of pnxl- 
ncis that institutions for readier education envision. 

The MAc.NEnc Teacher. The staff in institutions which 
have this type of teacher as their ideal is dcvelopmentally 
oriented, ^nsiderablc importance is attached to personal 
fitness, personality development, and adjustment. On the 
operational side, emphasis is placed upon screening commit- 
tees, counseling, and sociometrics. There are many learn- 
ing activities designed to promote personal enrichment, ease 
in human relationships, and good mental health. The con- 
trasting institution would say that personality dex'elopment 
is not the teacher training institution's responsibility. It 
svould say that the college is an intellectual institution pri- 
marily concerned with knowledge, abstract thinking, and 
scholarship. The prototype of the adjusted teacher type 
is the social butterfly, beauty queen extrovert, the muscle- 
bound personality boys, and the finishing sdicxil teacher; the 
contrasting teacher is the capped and gowmed, academic 
introvert. It srould seem that no institution has succeeded 
in turning out teachers just like this, but some have at- 
tempted it. 

The Artisan Teacher. This pattern is more discernible 
than most. Here good teaching is thought to consist of 
certain very specific acts skillfully performed. The pro- 
moters of this pattern erroneously believe that good teach- 
ing consists of some fixed pattern of acts. Once these are 
mastered, one is a good teacher. With this ideal in mind the 
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teacher educator aims to achieve Jiis goal as expeditiously 
as possible through "how’-to-do-it” courses, practice teacliing, 
and internships. The master teacher passes his know-how 
along to the apprentice teacher. He abhors theory— every- 
thing must be practical, tangible, and immediately experi- 
enced— and wastes no time in giving the student teacher at 
least one good way to teach. 

Again it should be said that most institutions fail in 
achieving this Many teacher educators within this 

pattern would rightfully insist that, important as it is. the 
act is not an end in itself, but the vehicle of knowledge, and 
a means of developing theory. Their goal is theory, but not 
theory approached from the mastery of logically organized 
subject matter. 

The Experjmentalist. The experimentalist is the an- 
tithesis of the artisan. To the experimentalist nothing is 
fixed, certain, or sacred. Each day provides the experimen- 
talist svitii another opportunity to learn something new 
about teaching through a new appeal to experience. Tiie 
experimentalist is nev’er quite satisfied with things as they 
are; there is a constant striving for new insights and new and 
better ways of doing things. The attempts may be informal 
and Incidental, or they may be formal and systematic in 
keeping with the conventions of science. Here, too, as in the 
case of the artisan te.ncber, notwithstanding the great empha- 
sis placed upon this conception of teaching, in some insti- 
tutions it has never made any great headway among teachers. 
No institution has succeeded in placing this stamp upon its 
product, except possibly a few at the doctoral level. 

The Scholar Teacher. The scholar teacher must like 
books just as the adjusted teacher is presumed to like people. 

He is subject-matter oriented. He is an avid reader, and 
never makes any important decision without first reading 
what others have said about the subject. When he needs 
help, he turns to books rather than to people. He is a critical 
reader, notes many dilTerences among educational tlieorip, 
and discusses their logical consistencies and inconsistencies 
and agreement with fact. 
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This type of teacher may be steeped in theory and the 
foundations of education ratlicr than in application. He 
likely has an area of specialization and pursues it energetically 
and persistently. He is a student of what he teaches, if not of 
how he teaches. 

Here again, this is a well knotvn pattern that may dis- 
tinguish some staff members in some institutions of higher 
learning, but it is not immediately discernible in the prod- 
uct. There arc many fine, devoted, and highly skilled ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers, but few of them 
could be called scholars. Some people believe more empha- 
sis should be placed upon scholarly teaching even in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

The Professional Teacher. Another product pattern, 
and the last to be considered here, is the professional- 
educator teacher, a product most earnestly hoped for and 
most diligently sought by some persons and institutions, but 
again not generally achieved. Where it is achieved, or 
approached, it b usually the product of many forces. First, 
a deep commitment, persistent interest, and intense effort on 
the part of persons who want to be teachers must exist. Sec- 
ond, the availability of teacher education programs that rise 
above the commonplace and ordinary, sense the need for 
both understanding and skill, and leave an abiding interest 
in teaching both as a science and as an art must be open to 
interested persons. And, third, interested persons (parents, 
supervisors, administrators, professors, and other teachers) 
who provide moral support and encouragement for those 
who wish to dedicate their lives to providing improved edu- 
cational facilities for the young must be present. Tfrere are 
many contrary forces: (I) Many teachers, men and women 
alike, have no definite commitment to teaching, and use 
the profession merely as insurance or as a sieppingstone to 
something better. (2) The conventions associated with cm- 
plojinent suggest somctliing temporary. Many teachers will 
not become bona fide members of the school communities 
in which they teach. Tliey will not stay long. (3) Many 
teachers will be taken to be immature, timid, and imprac- 
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tlcal, and not important in the everyday political, social, and 
lucrar>' events of tlie community. (-1) They will not count 
economically, most of them being without means and witli- 
out experience in handling property, money, or business 
transactions. 

Some people iiavc qucstionctf wlicthcr the professional 
educator concept is even a legitimate ambition for tcaclicrs. 
They place ministers, doctors, and lasv 7 crs in a special class. 
Some of the more frequently mentioned conditions that 
ncctl to be met before teaching can be regarded as a pro- 
fession are: 

1. Teaching itself must be ptrclicd at an intellectual level 
comparable to that of the other professions. Too mudi of 
the teaching tahiy is pcrformcsl at the technician Icsel; 
only supers-isor*. .idminlsinitors. ami cdiicttioiul special- 
ists make major dedsions comparable to those of lawjcis 
and doctors. Many teachers folloiv Iwod-me-down pre- 
cepts. Tin's ivj'll doubtless diangc as icacbm arc better 
trained. 

2. TIic training and certification standards of leaching must 
be comparable to those of other professions. There are 
too many teachers sviih one or two years of training or 
less. Even the four-year college degree, svhich is coming 
to be the accepted minimum for te.acliing, leaves teachers 
short of (he (raining standards ol the other prolcssiom. 

3. These iTiiist he more career tcadiCTS. More teachers must 
have a firm commitment to teaching as a lifetime occupa- 
tion. Too many persons loot upon teadiing as a stepping- 
stone to somctliiiig else or a type of insurance. There are 
large numbers of teachers who tc.acli only briefly and then 
assume other responsibilities- One of the advantages seen 
by some for a bre.it in die training program between the 
fourth and fifth year of training is to drain off those svho 
base no permanent commitment to teadiing. Those who 
pursue one or more years of graduate study after some 
teaching experience may base more serious intentions 
toward teadiing than those who have a lesser investment. 

4. More teachers must participate actively in an association 
of peers committed to die beilemiciu of teaching condi- 
tions and of service to students and community, ftfany 
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teachers have failed to assodatc themselves with others to 
make leacliing a better profession. 

5. There must be a self-imposed code of ethics. The code 
must be substantial and means for enforcing it cfTcctively 
must exist. This sclf-<Iisciplining aspect of the professions 
is loo often overlooked. 

G, There must be self-imposed standards of competence. 
Other agencies in a socialized service may assume this re- 
sponsibility but teachers must not shirk their responsi- 
bility for the development of standards of competence and 
creating machinery- for their enforcement. Teachers may, 
if they so desire, say xvho is competent to teach. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Recruitment Selection, 
and Admission 
of Prospective Teachers 


Different kinds of institutions maintain v ariations in_po li- 
cies for the recruitment, selection, and admission of prwpec- 
tive teachers. Existing practices and studies of these aspects 
of teacher education programs indicate that many types of 
interests prevail among institutional faculties. Policies for 
recruitment, selection, and admission of students to programs 
of preparation for teaching reflect concern for such matters 
as: the teacher shortage, standards for teacher certification, 
the quality of candidates and tfie relationship between num- 
ber and quality of teachers and job opportunities, profes- 
sional standards, and the welfare of members of the teaching 
profession. It must be admitted, also, that some institutions 
are more sensitive to filling college enrollment quotas or 
to building ctetj larger institutions. All of these concerns 
must be taken into consideration in planning for the future 
of teacher education: all must be recognized when apprais- 
ing the impact of rccruiimem. selection, and admission poli- 
cies on the quality of teacher education generally. 

ISi 
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Tuo scls of facts, one relating to the appraisal of tlie ex- 
istuig supply of ami demand for tcacficrs, and the other 
pertaining to admission practices in teacher education insti- 
tutions, arc presented in this chapter to provide a perspective 
of the existing situation. The future trends aie suj^ested by 
some examples of svhat institutions are doing about this 
situation and some of the problems attending recruitment, 
.selection, and admission practices. 

THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND SITUATION 

While supply ami demand for teachers shifts somewhat 
from field to field, and in over-all numbers from year to 
year, the figures for 1957 illustrate the general situation that 
has presailed in recent years.* 

After five years of steady decline in iJjc supply of newly 
<|uallfieti candidates for teaching in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, a low point was reached in 1954. The num- 
ber has steadily increased through 1055. J050, and 1957, 
svith iJic 1957 figures showing appro.ximateJy a JO per cent 
increase over those for I95G. 

The Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association, which 
.Studies carefully the trends in teacher supply and demand, 
has identified a number of reasons for believing that condi- 
tions will continue to improve. 

1. Local, state, and n.itionwulc elloris have been organized 
to acquaint die public with the facts. 

2. Interest in posl-high-scliool education is increasing. 

3. The low birth rates of the I930’s seem to be behind us. 

4. The concept of an adequately prepared teacher is being 
steadily clarified. 

5. Programs of teacher ctlucation are being strengthened. 


JA brief simunar) of the J‘«7 Twehcr -Supplj an'I Dcniainl Report. 
Keporl of the 'lentil AiiiiiidI National Teadicrs Siippl) ami Dcmaml StuUy. 
reprinted from the Journal of Teacher HducoUon. March 1957, prepared by 
NtA Research nivisioii fur the National ComnusMon on Tcadier Lduation 
and Trofcsslonal SiamlartU. .VJUonal £ilucat/on Awotration of ibc United 
States. Washington, D. C., IW. 
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6. Liberal arts graduates who did not prepare to leach find 
facilities to meet their necds^ 

7. Sharing of costs by the federal government seems more 
likely to occur than in the past. 

8. Teacher salaries have inoeased. 

9. The tax base for the support of public education has 
been broadened in some states and there is more federal 
awareness of the problem. 

10. The high annual professional mortality in teaching has 
been somewhat reduced. 

11. Recruitment practices with reference to superior students 
have improved. 

12. Improvement in the quality of those who seek to be edu- 
cated for teaching has been brought about by the im- 
provement of the selection of trainees. 

13. There is more and better post-graduate recruitment. 

14. Better counseling has brought a better distribution of the 
new supply to points of greatest need. 

15. The accreditation of colleges is raising standards of 
preparation. 

These generalizations provide orientation to the supply 
and demand situation. Such facts and assumptions relate 
directly to policies and practices of selection and admission 
described below. Together these two brief summaries pro- 
vide a background for consideration of the more important 
problems attending the selection, recruitment, and admission 
of persons to be trained as teachers. 

SELECTION AND ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

A recent and comprehensive study of admission and re- 
tention practices has been made by Stout.^ She sent ques- 
tionnaires to 8G5 institutions that appeared to meet criteria 
set up for defining teacher education institutions. Seven 
hundred and eighty-five completed questionnaires, or about 
91 per cent of those sent out were returned. The objective 
was to ascertain what colleges preparing teachers believed 

iRuih A. Sioul. "Scl<xii\c Admission* and Retention I’raaices in Teacher 
Education," The Journo! oj Teacher Education. 8 (September and December, 
1957), pp. 299 317 and 422-32. 
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should }>c done, n/ufh pr3cttf<^ ucrc <n tw. ami tlic om- 

fitiin i>! th«r 

jabic am! cliUrrmcr «»f opinion 'vere re* 

hy rmfwiniJrnit •TdiriKstoii practiecf. 

Al»'ini oncihiril frarctJ that a plan tn ^Hcti jtiidcms on a 
Iw^n vouhl priMinrc Icucr u-,ulicrs. one third 
thought iJiJi ii noulil diwoimi^r iJimc ijnrrrtam alxHit teach- 
ill’,' at a fjrtifrtit<iti4l larcct (ri^ardlrtt of quality), and 12 
|*cti cut tnpjwtted ihr t>riirl that ifstrn titr adinntioiit unnid 
not pfixlurr briicr iracheiv 

A little more than tut»rifi|it of the in^tiiiitiinn leplyin;; 
to the (pirttionnaiir fotlourd the pi.artHc of dnirilnitin^ 
lileratuir on icachiti;;. and a %l];;htl) latjjct pn»portJon 
made ymie contact ttith prtnpcriivr tc.irliers uhde they ucrc 
vniofj in school. Onr-fh/rd prou'defi anmmncrincntt. 
ciilier ptintetl <»r mimn>^tJphf«l. l►c>on^l laialo'^iic state- 
tnmti: oneciRlith ttnied handItooU tctthit* f»tth qualifica- 
tion* for tcjcliina cturktthr offering. ct<. .Slightly more 
than lut>-fifiln ptrnided a special orictti.ition course for those 
stho plan to teach. 

.Mwjjl one-half of iJic insiiimtonv replying stairtl that 
admission in the iiuiiitittoii auminatirally .ndinitted the stn- 
slent tn the ir.tclicr esfuration ptsigrani, Inters icus with the 
student hy one nr mors- f.tndty menihcrs. adininisiralisc ofTi* 
lials. tir a loiiindiire ucte irspiifcd for aihinssion In almost 
onr-thiril of (he instifutinns. .Some prnwdcd imlisichtal rc- 
im-dij! tvojk, roiinsrfiiig, tn (oiiiig pn»j*iaiiis for pmspcciise 
te.uhcrs, luit most slid not. Al^nit *>ne-hall sif the insiitii- 
liofii used sitpply-demaml cltw in an rlfort to relate the 
stmlent’s interests and .‘d/ilirirt t«cmph»)mem opfwrmnities. 

Tlic scholastic siand.anfs for admission tompartsi fasomhly 
svilli those In other ntidctgmdinte prc-pmfcvsional curricula 
and the liberal arts ptograni. Only stx-tcmlis of I per rent 
rcjxiricd lower standarrfs; f t free rent rc-qu/red higher 
academic standards, ‘riirce-huirihs of the replying institu- 
tions rejvirted the nse «»f objcctlse tests and inventories as a 
p.tri of admisiioii /xjlit/es, ssliilc -15 f>ci eent of the instiiu- 
lions rciwrtcd that they tmisider personal social-ethical fit- 
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ness more frequently than any other single factor. An in- 
stitution, It appears from this study, would be most likely to 
be selective in its admission practices if it were a large 
municipal or state institution with a program devoted pri- 
marily to the preparation of elementary-school teachers. In- 
stitutions in the Western Association reported the greatest 
emphasis on selectivity. The most selective colleges and 
universities were found to be better producers of teachers 
in terms of both graduation and placement. 

The author drew the following conclusions: 

1. No one pattern is necessarily the best for all selective 
programs. 

2. A basic element in an effective selection program, hosv- 
ever, may be the repeated evaluation and development of 
the candidate's emotional stability and skill in communi- 
cation. 

3. If programs arc to be positively oriented, with a goal of 
increasing botli quality and quantity of production, early 
idcntincation and periodic evaluation of potential teacher 
candidates are essential. 

4. There should be more use of long-time longitudinal 
studies svhereby a program of selection and preparation is 
evaluated by the performance of iis graduates. 

5. A selective program may improve not only the quality of 
its products but also its quantity. 

Among the suggested next steps and the percentage of 
institutions endorsing cacli were: use of evidence in addition 
to grades and rank in class (61.8 per cent); provision for bet- 
ter vocational guidance and counseling (59.4 per cent); ex- 
tension of rctruitnicnt and orientation programs (57.4 per 
cent): establishment of specific criteria for pcriorlic review 
of student progress (52.1 per cent); and use of more objec- 
tive measures of personality (38.6 per cent). 

THE DEFlNmON AND PREDICTION OF TEACHER EFFICIENCY 

With the facts and considerations gi\cn above in mind, 
let us now turn to some of the underlying problems a.ssoci- 
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ated with selection, recruitment, and admission practices. 
Fotmdational to all decisions about this area is the defini- 
tion of teaching and its predictors. If one is to recruit, se- 
lect, and admit with reasonable efficiency, one irmst have a 
fairly accurate idea of the kinds of persons desired for teach- 
ing. The bases for recruitment, selection, and admission 
.should be more than personal opinion. They should be 
^’aIidated. Tradition, personal preferences, and private cri- 
teria, however well supported by practice, are not enough. 
^Vhen one attempts to interest different sorts of persons in 
teaching or to set up admission policies, one is making judg- 
ments and predictions. He says in effect that the char- 
acteristics considered are attributes of good teachers or 
prerequisites to teaching success. Certain admission and se- 
lection practices, such as grade-point averag e, have come to 
have wide acceptance. TJiere is little doubt that this should 
be one of the prerequisites, but it is probably not the only 
one, or possibly not even the most important. We need to 
consider not only the characteristics of the good teacher, but 
also our method of assessing abilities nnti”competencies. In 
many areas, they are very inadequate. With this in mind, 
some of the attempts to define teaching and its prerequisites 
are examined below. These considerations are basic to all 
programs of recruitment, selection, and admission. 

Approaches to the Definitio.'J or Teachenc and Its 
Prerequisiies. It is generally assumed that everyone knows 
what teaching is. This is perhaps so in a lajTnan’s sense of 
the term, but by no’-'ineans true if its technical meaning 
is considered. Teaching involves a variety of assignments, 
each calling for different interests, capacities, and compe- 
tencies. Some ivonld categorize teaching in a number of 
ways and then define it, while others would look for the 
basic essence of teaching whatever its nature. Possibly each 
approach has advantages. 

From the various possible ivayT of characterizing the end 
product, those responsible for the recruitment, selection, 
and admission of persons to the training program must 
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choose the most promising, Domas and Tiedeman report 
more tlian a thousand titles pertaining to the measurement 
and prediction of teacher efficiency. Barr in summarizing 
some 150 research studies lists the following characteristics 
of good teachers as found in the literature; ’ 

Aspects of Teachers or Teaching Studied 

I. Personal qualities 

1. Teaching aptitude 

2. Resourcefulness 

Originality, crcaiis'cness, initiative, versatility, im- 
agination, adventurousness, progressis'eness 

3. luiclligcnce 

Foresight. Judgment, intellectual acuity, insight, 
understanding, mental ability, intellectual capa- 
city, common sense 
■1. Emotional stability 

Poise, self-control, steadfastness, sobriety, reserve, 
dignity, non-ncuroildsm, emotional maturity, ad- 
justment, constanc)', loyalty, easy-goingness, realism 
in facing life, unc-xcliabJe, integrated character 

5. Consideratcncss 

Apprcciaiivcncss, kindliness, friendliness, courtesy, 
sjnipaihy, tact, good natured, helpfulness, pa- 
tience, |>oIitencss, ihougbthiincss, tolerance 

6. Buo)anc)’ 

OjUimistn. enthusiasm, cheerfulness, gregarioiis- 
ncss, fluency, lalkatiseness. seme of humor, 
plcuisantncss, carcfrccncss. vivaciousness, alertness, 
animation, idealism, articulativcncss, cxprcssisc- 
ness, svii 

7. Objectivity 

Fairness. im{)ariialiiy. <ipcn-mindcdness, freetlom 
from prejudice, sense of evidence 


> Miin »iinim4r> table, jip 202 M, m ^ S Harr. “ Fhc Mratufcinem and 
!’rr«tin»on of Teaefutt;; Iffximes \ ^iimmar« «it tmertlfacloni." Joumel of 
t'xf'mrnenla! I.tiumlion, 1C ^June I9IB). pp 2V_'-PS 
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8. Drive 

Physical vigor, energy, perseverance, ambition, in- 
dustry, endurance, motivation, purpose, speed, 
zealousness, quickness 

9. Dominance 

Self-confidence, forcefulness, decisiveness, courage, 
independence, insensitiveness to social approval, 
self-sufficiency, determination, thick-skinnedness, 
self-reliance, assertiveness 

10. Attractiveness 

Dress, physique, freedom from physical defects, 
personal magnetism, neatness, cleanliness, posture, 
personal charm, appearance 

11. Refinement 

Good taste, modesty, morality, conventionality, 
culture, vvell-readness. fluency 

12. Cooperativeness 

Friendliness, easy-goingness, geniality, generous- 
ness, adaptability, flexibility, responsiveness, trust- 
fulness, warm-heartedness, unselfishness, charity 

13. Reliability 

Accuracy, dependability, honesty, punctuality, re- 
sponsibility, conscientiousness, painstakingness, 
trustworthiness, consistency, sincerity 

14. Personality, general 

II. Competencies (abilities to do) 

]. As a director of learning, skills in 

A. Identifying pupil needs 

B. Setting and defining goals 

C. Creating favorable mind seu (motivation) 

D. Choosing learning experiences 

E. Folloiving ifie learning process 

a. Providing for individual differences 

b. Making activities meaningful 

c. Locating and overcoming difficulties 

d. Organizing experiences into meaninglul 
wholes 

c. Supervising stud) 
f. Directing discussion 

F. Using learning aids^ 

G. Teaclicr-pujitl relations 
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H. Appraising pupil growth and achievement 

I. Afanagemcnt 

J. Instruction (general) 

2. As counselor and friend of pupils 

3. As member of a profession 

4. As member of a community 

III. Effects of teacher leadership (results) 

IV. Behavior controls 

1. Knowledges 

A. Of the subject matter taught or activity directed 

B. Of child behavior and development 

C. Of professional practices and techniques 

D. General cultural background 

E. Scholarship, grade-point average 

2. Generalized skills 

A. Problem solving 

B. Work habits 

C. Human relationships 

D. Use of language 

a. Speech 

b. Reading 

c. English usage 

5. Interests, attitudes, and ideals 

A. In pupils 

B. In subject or activity 

C. In teaching and school work 

D. In community 

E. Social attitudes 

F. Professional attitudes 

G. Efforts toward self-improvement 

H. Interests (general) 

I. Interest in extracurricular activities 
4. Health 

b. Morale 

V. Status facts 

1. Age 

2. Height 

3. Weight 

4. Training 

5. Experience 

6. Sex 
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7. Salary 

8. Recommendations 

9. Photographs 

10. Socio-economic status 

11. Tenure (in present position) 

12. Applications 

A number of summaries of the qualities that should 
characterize the good teacher can be found in the literature. 
The Barr classification has been chosen for illustration for 
several reasons. First, it represents a serious attempt to char- 
acterize the product based upon systematic investigation and 
research. Second, it contains within itself many of the prob- 
lems that pl.igue tlie educator who would define teaclu'ng 
ivith some care. Third, It presents lists of qualities, bc- 
havion, and mental prerequisites already referred to above, 
and in terms of which different investigators liave attempted 
to describe teachers. Also, fourth, it provides a fertile source 
of predictors of teacher elliciency that may with proper treat- 
ment become useful instniraents of selection for those who 
would like to do more in this respect to improve the product. 

As one examines the various aspects studied, it sljould be 
apparent that they are not ready for use in their present 
fonn without furilicr definition and proper instrumentation. 
Afany of the items represent professional competencies that 
^\ill be sought in teacher education programs but would not 
be expet ted to be present prior to training except in a 
nebulous way. Some will, with appropriate treatment, be- 
come helpful in predicting teacher effectiveness and, accord- 
ingly, of interest to those developing materials that can be 
used in recruitment, selection, and programming. 

Much effort has gone into the development of recruit- 
ment, selection, and admission policies with very substanti.il 
results for current policies and practice. Jt must be recog- 
nized. however, that, as with most institutional practices, 
ftjrther improvement is still possible. Obviously, as shown 
by the surveys of practice made by Stout, already referred 
to in this cliaptcr, much ^-ariation exists in the practice of 
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recruitment, selection, and admission, ^Vh^Ie this must be 
so to meet conditions, it results in a great deal of 

unevenness among those preparing to teach in different in- 
stitutions. AVh'th a better informed public, totvard whicli 
prc^ess is now being made, and better recruitment policies, 
more selection of those preparing for teaching could be ac- 
complished. As greater selectivity becomes possible, the 
characteristics of the good teacher will need more study. 
In addition, improved instruments of selection trill need to 
be de^'eloped. The whole program, from top to bottom, 
might profit from a critical re-examination of its components, 
the means developed for idemif^'ing prospective candidates, 
and administrative practice. 

The Peesosai- Prerequisites for Teaching. Many peo- 
ple have thought that more could and should be done to 
identify the personal prcrcquisUcs for teaching. Admission 
policies with reference to personal qualities are not easy 
to administer. Difficult or not, many administrators fee! 
that it is neither practical nor realistic to attempt to make 
tliesc personal prerequisites a pan of the admission pro- 
gram. Some ei'cn argue that persona) fitness is not a re- 
sponsibility of the teacher educating institution. The con- 
tention here, however, is made, difficult as the identification 
of the personal prerequisites to teaching may be, that more 
attention must be given to them and adequate instrumenta- 
tion developed. 

To make personal prerequisites a pan of the admission 
machinery for programs of teacher education involves many 
complex operations- Out of the many problems that need 
solution are two that desers'c emphasis here, namely: (I) the 
need for a refined Use of quaUeies acceptable to a number 
of institutions operating in some named geographical area; 
and (2) developmeni of reliable means of identifying the 
agreed upon personal prerequisites. Both of these tasks are 
exceedingly complex. 

Tests asd Scales -Must Be Des'ISEd. Before materials 
arc ready for use in a program of recruitments, selection. 
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and admission o£ candidates to preparation for teaching, they 
must be treated in various ways. The objective is to obtain 
reliable information about prospective teachen for use by 
candidates, their parents, counselors, and other interested 
persons. Sometimes different persons, including the pros- 
pective teacher, may desire accurate information about the 
amount of each trait or quality possessed by different indi- 
viduals. To assemble this sort of information tests and 
scales need to be constructed and validated. This is a 
skilled operation that must be carried out m accordance with 
the practices established by technical workers in this area. 

Tests and scales can be used to identify such personal 
qualities as the candidate's general intelligence, academic 
aptitude, skill in verbal communication, understanding of 
and liking for children, and the like. The use of precise 
information about such attributes will elevate admission 
practices to programs of teacher education above the current 
<redit<ounting approach. 

The Predictio.s' of Teaciiino Efficiency. Another 
source of information valuable to those planning recruit- 
ment, selection, and admission programs ivDI be found in 
the procedures and results of a variety of prediction studies. 
The predictors that have been studied most systematically 
include tJiose related to tJic students* tourse work and activi- 
ties in the pre-service undeigraduaic program, infonnatiem 
about the progress and reactions of pupils taught in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and characteristics of candidates 
at the time of entrance to teacher eduratiun programs. 

An example of the prediction studies is the follow-up 
investigation of Wisconsin graduates made by Lins.^ He 
found generally low correlations between such predictive 
measures as high-school rank, measured intelligence, achieve- 
ment, general culture and reading scores, college grade-point 
average, and interview ratings with l.ater records of gam 


*1.. \osfph Uns. "The ITCiIifiSon of T«ctiiiig Effiaencr.“ Jourtia! o/ 
I xlxrimenial llducaiton, IS (Scpicmber, IWQ. pp. 2 60 
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of pupils taught and both pupil and supervisoty ratings of 
teaching success. A .single higliest correlation of 0.69 tras 
found betuecn high-school rank and pupil gain, but others 
were so low that little significance can be attached to them. 

Barr and others have revietved carefully the studies deal- 
ing with the predictive \alues of various personality 
measures.’ Stein and Hardy found a correlation of 0,56 be- 
tween scores on the Minnesota Teaching Attitude Inventory 
and judged success.® Keamej' and Rocchio found that desire 
to become teachers operated to raise the mean scores on the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory," Gouan found a 
relationship between scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory' and success as counselors and teachers.® 
Those with high “K” scores were well adjusted, responsible, 
controlled, possessed a sense of security, had well functioning 
egos, and were friendly— all qualities that promote success 
in teaching. Lanke® studied the relationship between Cat- 
tell’s source personality traits as measured by two forms of 
Caitell's IBPF test and measures of teacher efllciency. Use of 
the discriminant function for the IBPF test indicated that 
good and poor teachers, within broad limits, had character- 
istic response patterns, possibly several for the good and se\'- 
eral for the poor. This finding was further supported by 
a factor analysis. It appeared that good teachers are more 
likely to be gregarious, adventurous, and frivolous, to have 

*A. S. Barr and Olbcr*. 'TTic .Measurcnjcni and I'rediciicm of Teaching 
ECicienev." Review of Edueatiortal Research, 19 (June. 1919). pp. 185-90: 2Z 
(June. 1952). pp. 169 71; S (June. 1955), pp. 201-fi9; 28 (June. 1958). pp- 
256-^ 

« Harry I_ Stein and James Hardy, "A Va!nlatir«i Study of the Minnesota 
Teather Attitude Inseniory in Manitoba," Journal of Educalionel Rereatch, 
50 (January. pp. 52I-5S. 

7 Nolan C. Kcames and Pairitk D. RicoctJiio. “L'fin;- the MinncvJta 
pQcher \iiiiode Imentors in Countelin;; Prospetine Tcathers." Persoonr! 
and fiuidance Journal. SI (Nosember. 1955). pp. I59.C0. 

» J<»*m C Cowan. ' Relation ol if.e 'K' scales of the MMI'I lo the Teach 
jp,, I’crvi-ialits.'’ CaUfotnur fmtfrtat of FAuraUonal Reiearth, C (.N'oremliei. 
J955). fyp- •- 

• Tom A iJnVe. “I'crsonalits and Teacher Success." Journal of Esperi' 
mental Eduralton, 20 iTletefnbei. 195lj, pp 20? 59 
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abundant emotional responses, strong artistic or sentimental 
interests, to be interested in the opposite sex, and to be 
polislied, fastidious, and poised. Poor teachers are likely to 
be shy, cautious, conscientious, lacking emotional response, 
and clumsy, easily pleased, and more attentive to people. 
No: withstanding the very large amount of svork in tin's 
area, however, much more research is needed before one can 
feel secure in the use of the many measures suggested for this 
purpose. 

Some attention has been given to the element of tempera- 
ment as a source of predictors of teacher efficiency. Swartz 
made a careful study of the clinical and statistical literature 
in this field and developed a series of nineteen tests of pri- 
mary-sotirces personality traits based upon the work of 
Cattell.'o 

or factors measured by nineteen tests of primary traits, 
only three showed statistical significance with more than one 
of his criteria, "Reaction time” svas correlated svith "pro- 
fessional grade-point average to the extent of 0.50 and svith 
“supervisory ratings” made at the end of the year by 0.53. 
"Logical assumptions" were found to have a correlation <jf 
0,86 svith "general grade-point average” and 0.37 svith “pro- 
fessional grade-point average.” The third trait, "tempo- 
fonn<o)or," had a correlation of 0.42 with "general grade- 
pt)int average” and 0.43 svitli "professional grade-point 
average.” Montros " in a followup study of the same sub- 
ject found .similarly low correlations for first- and second-year 
ratings by supervisors, Tliere may be some worthu’hile pre- 
dictors in measures of temperament, but this subject svi'll 
need much more investigation before such measures can find 


WAntliony SwarU. 'W Suuty of ihe Discriminating Effidenej of Certain 
TfTif el the P/i»aT) So)acc PeMonaluy Tralu of Teachers," Journal of 
l.xperimental Fdueation, 10 (Sept, lOSO). pp. 63 93. 

Raymond B. Cattcll, Detenfihon and Meaturemeiit in Personalil) (* 

Vork: World Book Co. lOitg. , „/ 

II Harold Montros, " rempcraincni and Teaching Success, Journal J 
h>.perimental rduealion, 13 ( Sept .. 1931 ). pp 73 - 97 . 
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a place among the more reliable predictors of teacher effi- 
cienc)'. 

The University of \Visconsin has followed, since 1930, 
a carefully formulated admission pcdicy, which includes con- 
sideration of such items as physical and mental health, grade- 
point average, and spccc lrTHoficicneyr -Stoelting studied 
ihtT predictive^diciency "bl various sorts of data collected 
relative to entering siudcnu at this institution. The grade- 
point requirement has helped to identify high-quality stu- 
dents with a grade-point average equal to or above those of 
other colleges, when calculated on the basis of freshman and 
sophomore grades assigned by academic instructors teaching 
in both the school of education and the college of letters 
and science as well as other collt^es. 

Every student in the school of education must also take 
a speech test or complete course svork in this field. This 
requirement has operated to produce teachers of a high 
s peech proficiency , due partly to selection and training and 
to the discoura^rhent given those with speech inadequacies. 

The m edical e^mination eliminatr«i those svith malig- 
nant and communicable diseases. Every student must also 
take the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Ex- 
treme cases revealed by this measure Or spotted by faculty 
members are referred to a psychiatrist for further study. 
While other measures have been tried on an experimental 
basis, none appear to have much predictive efficiency. For 
the early predictors Sioelting studied, as correlated svith 
a composite of supersisory ratings made at the end of the 
students’ first year of full-time teaching, relationships varied 
from — 0.55 to + 0.38- 

In studying the predictis'c efficiency of various early 
measures of potential teacher efficiency, the criterion of suc- 
cess becomes an important item of concern. It has not been 
easy to establisli a satisfactory criterion e\cn wJicn great care 
has been exercised. The intercorrelations among some 
fairly typical composite criteria intlicate something of the 
complexity of the problem of choosing and developing valid 
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and reliable predictors of teacher efficiency. Gotham 
studied the intercorrelaiions between various composite 
tncasures of teacliing efficiency including measures of pupil 
change, teacher ratings, personality ratings, p>ersonality tests, 
and other types of teachers tests. 

Except for the intercorrelations betu'cen rating scales, 
where one may suspect considerable halo effect, the correla- 
tions are uniformly low, indicating that the composites 
measure different things. 

Lins employed three criteria of teachei efficiency, singly 
and as composites. His results are not greatly different 
from those obtained by Gotham, although his correlations 
are possibly somewhat lorver.'J 

Harold Anderson made a special study of the criteria 
employed in the measurement and prediction of teacher 
efficiency.*^ One single intercorrelation among various cri- 
teria was 0.85. The general pattern, however, reflected Utile 
predictable relationship between predictors and teaching 
efficiency. 

Hellfricsch attempted to get some idea of what was 
measured through the s'arioiis devices by means of a factor 
analysis. In tsvo such analyses he found the following pri- 
mary characteristics: 

1. General knowledge and mental ability 

2. Teacher rating factor 

3. Personal, emotion.il, ami social adjustment 

4. Eulogizing attitude lowani the teaching profession (in- 
terest) 


i*R E. Gotham, '•I’crsonalil) ami Toching ifficiency.’ Jotirnal of Ex- 
pcnrnental Education, H (Dcxrcmbcr. I»I5). p. I«. 

WL. Joseph Lins. ‘‘JIic rrciliilion of leaching Uliciencv." Journal of 
r\l>crimcnlal Education, 13 (Scpiwiilier |»l> -'CO 

H Harold Anderson. "A Sunij i»f Cnicila {.oninionlj Emplojctl in tin- 
.Stcastircment and rrcdicmm of Icathinj; FHkienn." Jainnal of Expen- 
Educadon, 23 {Sejdcmfjer. ISM). 41-71. 

UA C.^ Hellfritscli, "A Factor .Analvsia of Icaclier Ability. Journal o/ 

C\f>frimental Eduealioti. U (IJcccrolwi.' IWS). |>p. 166 Ofj. 
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Schmid, in a factor analysis of a new set of measures for 
a new group of teachers, obtained the following results: 

1. Common factors found among females 

c. Problem set response 

b. Professional maturity 

c. Introversion 

d. Social adjustment 

2. Common factors found among males 

a. Social and educational adjustment 

b. PcJJonfl//ty— psychological factor 

There would appear to be considerable support in the 
foregoing data for the premise that the various approaches 
to the measurement of teacher efficiency measure different 
things. 

While measures of pupil grotvth and achievement under 
ideal conditions would seem to constitute an ultimate cri- 
terion of teacher efficiency, it would appear that each em- 
ploying official has his own private system of evaluation. 
Each has In mind some sort of idea) teacher that he thinks 
best suited to the particular school and community. A 
teacher may or may not get satisfactory pupil growth and 
achievement in terms of what is measured by the tests and 
other data-gathering devices employed in assessing pupil 
progress. Some people have thougfst that these supervisory 
ratings are probably the best measures of teacher efficiency. 
A careful study of the matter would seem to suggest that 
in many instances supervisory ratings are basically not effi- 
ciency ratings but compatability ratings. 

Besides ratings by supervisors and administrators, pupil 
ratings are sometimes used. Pupils know the teacher better 
than anyone else, inasmuch as they are the consumers of 
teacher efforts. Pupil evaluations, all would agree, should 
be \ised with great care. 


J«John Schmid, Jr. "A Faewr Anal>«« of teacher Abilitie*." Journal of 
ExptrimeniaX F.dueatton, 18 jjune. 19j0>. pp 287 Sl9. 
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^ One also finds certain teacher tests that seem to show up 
with fairly sizeable correlations with various criteria such 
as the measures of inteiUgencCr-knowIedge of the subject 
taug^_prQf ^sional in terests and understandings, general 
cult ural background, «and speech proficiency. Some ivould 
use tlTese as criteria. 

Possibly the profession is not ready to make any one ap- 
proach to the criteria of leaclier efiiciency. For the time 
being substantial help may be found in some sort of mul- 
tiple approach involving more than one type of data-gather- 
ing device, two or more observers, and data derived from a 
variety of situations at different times. 

Reference has been made here to only a limited few of 
the many researches reported in the iitenture on the meas- 
urement and prediction of teacher efficiency. Domas and 
Tiederaan list over one thousand titles of researches deal- 
ing with this subject and published before 1950. Many 
more have been published since. Only a few of these many 
studies have been cited here. The ones included have been 
chosen merely for illustrative purposes to indicate what those 
interested in this subject hare been doing about it. 

While some people take a gloomy view of the predictabil- 
ity of teaching success, the answer does not lie in retreating 
to a “do-nothing” policy or the status quo. Many persons 
confuse some particular approach, such as teacher rating, 
u’ith teacher evaluation. Many of the rating schemes now in 
use are inadequate and in some cases provide an unsatisfac- 
tory mixture of good and bad. But to say that one is op- 
posed to teacher ratings as now practiced is not to say that 
one objects to teacher evaluation. Teachers are now eval- 
uated have always been es’aluated, and so far as we can nou’ 
see will always be evaluated. The problem is how to get 
belter evaluation. 


nijmcon J. Domas and Dasfd V. Tiedeman. •‘Teacher Compeicncc: An 
Annotawl DibUogiaphy,” /oumal 0/ £xfierimeHtat Education, 19 (December, 
two), pp. JOl-218. 
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One way to get better teachers is to examine realistically 
current evaluation practice- Every'one will gain in the long 
run from careful research in this area. Teachers trill gain 
a new sense of security from a feeling that they are evaluated 
in terms of wortli rather than upon preconceived ideas, preju- 
dice, and personal preference. Administrators have long 
been plagued by the inadequacy of the data upon which they 
must make important decisions about employment, promo- 
tions, and dismissals. Pupils and parents will profit by a 
belter grade of instruction. The need is to get valid and 
reliable measurements of teacher efficiency and predictators 
that can be used in improved selection, recruitment, and 
admission policies. 

•■There are several matters that impede effective research 
on the prediction of success in teaching. The first is the 
‘misuse of statistical tests of significance. Most of the studies 
found in the literature are not sampling studies; accordingly 
they are not amenable to the ordinary tests of statistical sig- 
nificance. The coefficient of correlation provides a single 
numerical summary of the relationship found. If the cal- 
culation is accurate, it provides a description of the relation- 
shi]K found for the tests used, the persons tested, and 
the conditions under which the in'esligation rvas carried 
out; and in this sense it may be taken at fare value. A 
^second source of difficulty is the belief that one or two meav 
ures of teacher efficiency will suffice. Teaching Ls a very com- 
plex. many-sided activity requiring many considerations. 
Single tests or approaches arc seldom ade(|uate. Nfany in- 
vestigators report sizeable multiple “R’s” when more than 
one instrument is employed.” 

• Third, some of the cvahiatioii schemes aftcinpi t^> IntiM 
up too many categories of eflicicnc)-. Since sve realize that it 
is easier to make valid judgments about indisidiials falling in 

» Roalor s«urnl a muJuptc ’ R f»l Oii^l foi imir c«i<licn u-m% an«I «tir 
rating »cale (Journal of Fxfx'intental FtfufoUoti. M Scptnnt>rr HM»). p. 71- 
Ij DtiVc *cnjrcd 3 multiple "R" of OJV) for 3 tombmaii'on of four icachei 
t«t» {JfTumal of fxfxTtrnmtal Filueattori. || Septcml>ci 1913), p. (fJ. 
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the extremes of a distribution than it is about the thickly 
populated middle grouping, it appears tliat two or three 
categories such as satisfactory, unsatisfactory, and sujjerior 
would be more defensible and adequate. The cutting point 
of the extremes may be set at any percentage or desired prob- 
ability depending upon the demands of the situation and 
^ tile statistical model employed. Fourth, there are many 
selective factors operating to narrow the range of talent 
found among teachers. Selection starts as far back as the 
elementary school. Most persons who graduate from a good, 
standard college, notwidistanding the many inadequacies 
of higher education, liave the knowledge of subject matter, 
intelligence, and academic aptitude to grow srith experience 
and good supervision into good teachers. The adequacy 
of the academic preparation of teachers varies, of course, 
from institution to institution and community to com- 
munity, but many arc tpiiie well prepared. Zero correla- 
tions between intelligence and leacliing success do not 
mean, for example, that there is no relation beiivccn intelli- 
gence and teaching success, but rather that most of those 
u'ho Jack tJie academic aptitude to teach Jiavc been weeded 
out. Considerations such as these should be recognized uhen 
dealing rvith prediction. 

RECRumwENT AND Sei.ectto.v I’RAcrtCK. The discus- 
sion in this chapter has centered primarily on b.'ickground 
infoniiaiion, facts, and conditions. There base been many 
surveys of practice: for example, Stout’s study, and the tri- 
ennial summary of rcse.irch relating to the measurement and 
prediction of teaclier elliciency published in the Review of 
Rdncnttoiinl Research. Simitar summaries of research hate 
appeared triennially relative to recruitment and selection 
practices. Much attention has been given to factois in il»e 
choice of teaching as a vocation, sources of guidance a/m 
information about teacliing, and programs for tlie acriiii- 
ment of teachers. With respect to selection, the discussion 
centers around numerous topics, but duetly upon achn^uon 
standards, the criteria ordinarily employed, and tlic admin- 
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istrative machinery set up for admitting students. These 
are all important matters to which increased attention will in 
lime be given. The point emphasized has been, Iiou'ever, 
that until we can define teaching more accurately than we 
usually do and ascertain the forerunners of success and effi- 
ciency’ with more exactness than w’c do notv', much time, 
money, and energy is ivasted or at least not used as effectively 
as it might be in securing good material for teacher 
education. 
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Part III 

PRE-SERVICE PROGRAM 
OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



CHAPTER 8 


General Education 
of Teachers 


Jt has long been agreed that the teacher should be an 
outstanding example oE a tvelheducated person, a competent 
citizen, and one u'Jiose personal and professional actions are 
guided by high moral and ethical principles. Only in recent 
years, liotvever, have programs of teacher education been 
planned to include patterns of college course preparation 
designed specifically to achieve these objectives. 

NATURE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
General education is a term (bat has come into use in 
recent years to identify that portion of schooling iniendctl 
to prepare for intellectual endeavors, citizensJiip responsi* 
bility, personal adjustment, and the full enjoyment of life. 
It encompasses the traditional concept of li^ral education, 
which in its broad interpretation has the same meaning to 
most people. 

CovcKPT OF General Education. For some time wc 
have recognized the need to require adequate preparation in 
subjects taught by secondary-school teachers; it is also under- 
stood that .some professional preparation for botli elemcntary- 
and secondary-school teachers is needed. In the early 1930's 
159 
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tlie matter of general education of teachers began to sliare the 
focus of attention as a third important aspect of the pro- 
gram for the education of teachers. 

It has been increasingly es'ident not only tliat teachers 
should have a good mar^n of «lucation and scJiolarship in 
the subject thej' undertake to teach and in professional the- 
ory' and practice* but also tliat teachers should* both for per- 
sonal and professional reasons, have a rich background in 
general or liberal education. In otlier words, the leicher 
should be not only a specialist but also a person broadly 
educated in the various areas of contemporary knowledge and 
culture, 

OENrjiAi, Education and Libf.rai, Education. In discus- 
sions of its meaning, the term “general ediuation” is almost 
s)'non)*mous with “liberal education.** However, a number 
of students who have given careful consideration to the con- 
cepts of general and of libera) education belies'c that the 
pljrase “general education** is broader and has a connota- 
tion that cannot properly be ascribed to “liberal education.’* 

From earliest historical times, philosophers, c.g., Sfxrates. 
Plato, and Aristotle in Greece, have expressed a l>elicf in 
lifjeral education. .As conceived in earlier civilizations, lih- 
eral education meant an education aimed at Freeing the 
mind, particularly the minds of the upper class of people 
enjoying a considerable amount ol leisure time. In other 
words, the purpose of liberal edmatton was to brraden and 
train the minds of ilte upper classes in sirder that they 
nu'ght enjoy the fontcmplaiion of general and abstract mat- 
ters in all areas of thought, rather than to prepare persons 
to carry on the specific dtitit*s and responsibilities related 
to the prrxluction ol go<Kis and services for consumption. 
The Utter type of activity s\-as carried on by the slaves 
and the louer classes, for whom a general c'dncation was not 
deemed appropriate 

Tilt HuMANints AS (»tNtRAi Edlcaijon. To many the 
icmi “lilieral education" lias betonie almost sj-nonymoiis 
with "the htimanincs." However, "the humanities*' has a 
very restricted meaning, sshicli confines the definition largel) 
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to foreign languages, hhtory, and liteiatnre. “The luiinani- 
ties, • strictly defined, refer to the thought and knowledge 
which have to do with man. parti'cnlarly lu's relationships 
with otlier men. As stated in the report of the Har\ard 
Committee on the Objectives of a C’.cnem! Education in a 
Free Society, a distinction has developed betireen the Jm- 
rnanities and the sciences, even when the sciences are con- 
sidered in their relationship to man. “Plato and Cicero 
would have been very much surprised to hear that geometry, 
astronomy, and the sciences of nature in general are ex- 
cluded from the humanities.” ‘ 

Personal Enrichment as General Education. Gen- 
eral education, even as liberal education, is primarily con- 
cerned with increasing the capacity for the individual to 
live an enriched iife. One may be ,? pronounced succcif 
in special lines of activity without living a full and complete 
life. To live fully, a person must understand the world, 
indeed the universe, in which he lives. He must under- 
stand it in all its more important social and scientific as- 
pects. He must Jiave some idea of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and conditions of operation in the physical and the 
.social sciences. He must also have interest in, and knowl- 
edge about, the current developments and problems in alt 
the more important areas of life and culture. An individual 
so educated finds means to enrich his conscious life in all 
that he sees in nature and in the behavior of human beings, 
including himself. His day is filled with interesting reac- 
tions to all that impinges upon his senses. Sucti an indi- 
vidual experiences little boredom under any conditions, 
since he can constantly reflect and recall his knowledge for 
action or deliberation. 

The broad background that comes From general educa- 
tion supplies its possessor with insight into all types of social 
change and social issues, and with insight into tlie signifi- 
cance of development in all fields of science. 

1 Hanarti Cnmmittec on the Olijcciivcs of a C«nml Educa- 

tion in a Free Society, Ceiiffel Education in a Icre Sociefv (Cambridge. 
Mast: Har\aril Unncrsiiy I'res*, 1913). p. 62- 
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Cultural Indoctrination as General Education. An 
important purpose of education, particularly education car- 
ried on as a social enterprise, is to pass on from one genera- 
tion to the next an inherited viexv of man and society. It 
is not a permanent or fixed viexv, but a stabilizing concept 
from xvhich change and progress may be made. 

Western societies, in particular, liavc been evolutionary 
in their development. Each generation has inherited the 
advances of past generations and has accepted and contrib- 
uted to change that gives promise of improving the lot of 
man. In our society certain ideals and fundamental prin- 
ciples have served xvcll through many generations. Educa- 
tion should pass on these ideals. Tiicy include the concept 
of the dignity and the xvorth of the individual human being, 
particularly as enhanced by the influence of Christ, and the 
ideas of individual human liberty that have been spread 
and strengtliencd by the revolutions as xvcll as llic evolution 
of the past two centuries in Western Europe and the Amer- 
icas. 

It is essential to transmit, through education, the concept 
and the ideals of democratic government and of free and 
cooperative enterprise. Education most surely sliould aim 
at passing on ilic idea of the opportunity for each individual 
to develop his full potcutialiiy in his economic, political, and 
{Krsonal Ufc. Certainly it should he concerned with other 
forms of freedom, such .as the freedom to think as one 
ivishcs about any son of problem and (with a fexv limita- 
tions necessary for the social welfare) to express one's ideas 
orally and in writing. Transmitting such a cultural heri- 
tage docs not necessarily mean concentrating upon certain 
subjects or areas of knosviedge. Imiccd, it docs not mean 
e.xclusive concentration tipcm book knoxvlcdgc at .all; for it 
must include also the fostering of ideals, attitudes, interests. 
s(x:ia! and intellectual skills, arul actually certain types of 
scKial habits. 

CmzF-vsuif F.nccATioN as (irsiRAL F.dl'Catiov. Tf»e 
concept of Iilicral or general csliicaiion iliat presailed dur- 
ing the Middle Ages shtl not take into accoutu a rcspotisi- 
bility for cduc.Ttion for (itizenship With the ilcvciopmcnt 
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of democratic forms of government in svliich the electorate 
U3S made tip of the mass of people, a new and increased 
importance became attached to general education, and dif- 
ferent emphases were gi\en it. 

General ctlucation for citizenship, as we know it, aims 
ai the development of a common knowledge, a common 
language, and a considerable number of common interests, 
common ideals, and common ss’aj's of behavior. In other 
words, general education for citizenship supplies a core of 
otttcomes that arc very desirable, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, for the continuance and improvement of the democratic 
svay of life. 

DF.FiNmo.ss OF Gf.nfral Educ,\tion. The foregoing 
paragraphs show clearly that there are ivide lUflerences in 
svhai is thought to constitute general education. The fol- 
lowing definitions or statements Jiave been made by indi- 
viduals or committees which have given considerable thought 
to tlie theory and nature of general education. 

The purpose of general education Is to enable men and women to 
live rich and satisfying lives and to undertake the responsibilities of 
cidrenship in a free society. Although general ediicnion seeks to dis- 
cover and nurture individual talent, it einphasltes preparation for 
ac(/»<un in vhkU men rngsgr in common as tliitens. Morkers. anil 
inemhen of family and community groups. 

Thus conceived, general esiucition is not sharply distinguished from 
Uhcral education; the two differ ni.iinly in ilcgrec, not in kind. Gen- 
eral education undertakes to redefine liberal education in terms of 
life's problems as men face them, to give it lium.in orientation and 
social direction, to invest it with content dial is directly relevant to 
the demands of contcnipomry society. General education is liberal 
cthicacion with its matter and niethod sbiftal from iw origin.sl aristo- 
cratic intent to the scnicc of ticmocracy. General education seeks to 
extend to .all men the benefits of an education ih.il liberates 2 

For the purposes of this reporr, general ciiucation refers to those 
phases of iionspcci.alij'td, nonvocitional education ihat should be the 
common possession, llte cotnmoii tlenoatinator, so to spe.tk, of tduated 
persons as indhidii.ils and as cituens In a free society. . . .3 

ST. R. ^fcC0Ilnc^ and Others. "Ccncial Educau’on." Encyelopedia o{ 
Ftlucalioual Uf\riv(h, Walter S. Monroe, e«l. (New York: .Macmillan Co. 
l')?0), p. 48'J. . 

ST. R. McConnell, cd.. A Design for General Education (Uashmgfoir, 

1). C: American Giuncil on EdticaUcni, lIMf). p 5(5 
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[Ctnenil education it] the part of education whicli is concerned 
with tiic common knowlctlpjc, skills and attitudes needed by eacli indi* 
sidual to be cfTcctivc as a person, a member of a family, a worker and 
a citizen. . . A 

General cdtication has been defined in terms of purposes 
and functions, in terms of the content of the subjects taught, 
and in terms of the types of growth in the individual. It is 
perfectly natural that most college professors should tend 
to think of general education first in terms of the subjects 
which would be employed to produce general education. It 
is but a short step from that concept to thinking of general 
education or liberal education as the subject matter itself. 
More recently, however, the tendency has been to think of 
general education in terms of its purposes and functions and 
in terms of the changes expected to result as the individual 
who has received a general education takes his place in 
society. 

GE.MERAL Education Vs. Special Education. Perhaps 
the most important characteristic of general education is 
found in its difference from special education. Special edu* 
cation is concerned primarily with developing the student 
along restricted lines. The purpose may be education for 
a particular vocation, or nonvocational, centering on a 
hobby or a leisure interest. General education, on the other 
hand, is usually considered to be education that prepares 
one for general areas of human thought and activity. 

General Educatio.v Is Co.mpreuensive. An effective 
general education prepares one for tiiought and action in tlte 
wide variety of life's areas. It prepares one for effective 
citizenship as a leader, or as a follower who selects leaders 
and reacts to the proposals made by leaders. It gives one 
belter understanding and insight into the problems of home 
living. It helps one to attain a better understanding of him- 
self and other individuals and of groups of individuals and 
their rel.itionships. 


*li. Lamar Johnson. General Education tn dction (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1952), p. 20. 
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EfTcctive general wlutation enables one to better under- 
stand the laws of physics, dieinistrj', astronomy, geology, as 
u-cll as the facts and developments in tliosc fields. Likewise, 
it prepares one to understand and to appreciate the laws of 
plant and animal life; the physiological aspects of plants 
and animals, including man; and the forces, conditions, and 
things that affect the physical and the psychological aspects 
of life. 

Effective general education prepares one to develop a com- 
prehensive, functional philosophy of life— one’s osvn and life 
in general, including the phenomena of social institutions 
and organizations, such as religion, government, commerce, 
and family. It makes important contributions to all types 
of vocational life— the skilled trades, o/Tice occupations, com- 
merce, and the professions. 

Effective general education does not neglect the esthetic 
and die emotionaf sides of life. It includes a thorough in- 
troduction to the fine arts and perhaps gives such proficiency 
in one an that one may participate not only as a consumer 
but also as a producer, though not necessarily for vocational 
purposes, Effective general education supplies one with 
interests and abilities that ivill insure enridmient of life 
from the continued reading of the better things in literature, 
current as vvcll as classical. In short, it produces a rounded 
individual with a full understanding of himself and of his 
place in society and in the cosmos. 

General Education Should Be Functional Education. 

In recent years empftasis has been given the hlea that gen- 
eral education should give promise of influencing life and 
that it must be so organized, and the learning experiences in 
it so structured, as to insure change in the overt behavior 
of individuals. As pointed out in the Harvard Report, 
General Education in the Free Society, genera! education 
must devxfop the abilities to (I) think elfcctiv'eJy, (2) com- 
municate thought, (3) make relevant judgments, and (4) 
discriminate among values. Education along these lines 
must not Slop with abilities; it should also develop appropri- 
ate ideals and habits. 
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Outstanding thinkers have agreed that education must be 
functional. Thomas Henry Huxley said that “the great 
end of life is not knowledge, but action.” And Alfred North 
AVhitehead in his Aims of Education said, “Pedants sneer at 
an education which is useful. But if education is not useful, 
what is it? Is it talent, to be hidden away in a napkin? Of 
course, education should be useful, w’hatcver your aim in 
life,” ® 

In the Design for General Education the following state- 
ment, wTitten byT. R, McConnell and others for the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, appeared: 

TJie comTnittcc’s setond step was to agree upon the broad areas 
(hat should he included in general education. These fundamental 
dements were expressed, not as fields of knowledge, but as die waj's 
in whicli educated meti might properly be expected to behave. The 
outcomes in other words arc defined in terms of pcrfonnancc. Gen* 
end education, for example, should lead the student to improve and 
maintain his own health and take his share of responsibility for pro- 
tecting the health of otiicn: to do his part as an active and intelligent 
citizen in dealing witfi the interrelated social, economic and political 
problems of y^mcrican life and in sohing the problems of postts-ar 
international reconstruction; to choose a vocation that will make 
optimum use of his talents and enable him to make an appropriate 
contribution to die needs of society.® 

A forceful statement was made by former President James 
B. Conant of Harvard University, who said that he would 
amend tlic Harvard Report on General Education in a Free 
Society "by stressing the type of behavior on which a free 
society depends rather than emphasizing the common knowl- 
edge and common values which inHuence the behavior of 
citizens." ' 


VAlffcit North Whuchratl, Thv Aimt of r.duealion and OOter r.ttays 
(Nrw Sort. Macmillan Oj.. IK?!), p M 
• 'I K MtConndl. cil A /vogo for f.cnrral Iduraiion (\Va\liii>; 5 ti>n, 
1) C.. Amnitan Council on {.cfiuaiion IVIi) p f 

r National Socicly for die of l.«lut3tion. fifnrral rdufaliort, JJit 

iearl/ook. Tart I fCJiitago Lniseriit) of OucaRo TfcsJ. IWZ). p. C. 
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Various individuals have made statements similar to that 
of French in his Behavioral Goals of General Education: 

The mmt convincing evidence that increased social competence is 
being achieved is the kind and quality of behavior which youth are 
being encouraged to feam in school and which young adults who are 
graduates of high sdiool exhibit in life situations. Behavior is the 
rnost reliable index we have both of self realization and of ability to 
live the responsible life of a citizen in a free society. A program ol 
general education desigii«l prim.vrily to achieve any other kinds of 
outcomes, even though they may be indirectly related to behavioral 
willingness and competence, too often results in the acceptance of 
these means as ends in themselves and of assumed capacity to behave 
as a valid substitute Snr actual behavior. Tiie evaluation of a program 
of general education in terms of anything but behavioral competence 
substitutes an indirect, .'ind perhaps an unreliable and inappropriate, 
measure for one that is direct and peninent.^ 

CONTENT OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

Basic Principles tor Selection. In thinking about the 
content of general education, one must first get in mind 
several important basic principles. One of these is that gen- 
eral education must be representatively comprehensive. It 
must cover all the important areas of culture and human 
knotrJedge and human problems. 

Secondly, the content of an effective program of general 
education must be selected, organized, and taught with re- 
spect to its relationships with life. Therefore, it must con- 
sist not merely of abstractions and facts but provide under- 
standing of their significance and relation to activities, physi- 
cal or human, in the community, nation, and the world. 
Learning activities in the program of general education 
should bring out the implications of knowledge, social and 
otherwise, and these implications should demonstrate partic- 
ular concern for current human problems. 

General Educatio.v: More than Subjects. Because of 
these principles, many antliorities believe that the conven- 

« W'lU French and /Sehnnorat Coch o/ Crneral Fitudilion in 

///gh School (.N’ew York: Ru»cU Sage Foiinilation, 1917). r|». 33-31. 
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tional or the traditional courses now offered in the academic 
fields are not well suited for the purposes of general educa- 
tion. They are taught too mucfi from the point of view of 
"pure science," using an abstract approach. 

It should be home in mind that general education does 
not consist merely of the subjects that are taught, but that 
the subjects constitute means to an end — the goals of general 
education, as stated in terms of the changes to be brought 
about in the individual to affect his future thought and 
behavior. Furthermore, the content of subjects taught for 
the purposes of general education must be so selected and 
so organized as really to constitute functional general educa- 
tion. Survey courses of the type common in universities In 
the 1920’s are not well adapt^ to the purposes of general 
education. The content of courses must be selected to pre- 
sent the materials most important for cultured and educated 
persons to know in the area under study. Particular con- 
sideration must be given to the significance and implicatioas 
that the topics, items, and areas have for human living. 
The selection of content and the time allotments must afford 
to learners and instructors the opportunity to go into the 
implications and relations of the content to life and its 
problems. 

The courses developed to provide the basic introduction 
to a subject field for students expecting to major in that field 
are not likely to make the greatest contribution to the pur- 
poses of general education. Content from more advanced 
courses must be included. The selection must be made by 
deciding what content in the field or fields included are likely 
to contribute significantly to functional general education. 

Some educators have insisted that an effective general 
education program should be organized around various 
human problems. Indeed, some have gone so far as to ex- 
press tlie belief that the program should be built around the 
recognizable needs or problems of ilic leanjer as the learner 
himself views them at present. Other educators, of course, 
with considerable justification base opposed this point of 
view because of tlie fact that many important problems of 
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contemporary life are not recognized by learners at the sec- 
ondary-school or the collegiate level. 

Fields of General Education. As indicated in the fore- 
going discussion, the program of general education should 
definitely include materials from each of the following fields: 

1. The physical sciences aud mathematics. This area should 
certainly include some materials from chemistry, ph)sics. 
geology, astronomy, and matliemntics. 

2. The biological sciences. This area sliould include m.i- 
terials from each of the fields of biology, botany, physi- 
oltigy, and bacteriology. 

3. Hitlory and the social sciences. The history of various 
civilirations should be included, as well as economics, 
political science, anthropology, sociology, and perhaps 
what might he called “social geography” (a study of the 
peoples of various sections of the world). AluTtys the em- 
phasis should be upon human relations. 

4. The humanities. General education should include learn- 
ing in the fields of philosophy, psychology, literature, as 
well as oral and tmttcn expression in one’s native lan- 
guage and probably in a second language. 

5. The fine arts. This should include learning experiences 
in various types of art and in music and In creative 
writing. 

Metiiooolocv. It should be emphasized that no discus- 
sion of the development of learning experiences for general 
education can safely concern itself only with tlie content. 
Of tremendous importance are the methods of instniction 
which, with the content studietl, may influence the outcomes. 

To train petiple to think effectively, communicate 
thought, make relevant judgments, and discriminate among 
values, attention must be given to the learning processes as 
well as to an appropriate toiiteni. There must be approaches 
to and methotls of insiniaion that wifi faniitatc to a maxi- 
mum the development of these critical abilities. For ex- 
ample, methods of instruction should place cnipliasis, both 
in class and out, upon thinking effectively, drawing sound 
tonclusions from premises, extraaing truths and gcncraliz-” 
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tions from particular cases, and making inferences in par- 
ticular cases from general latvs and principles. Opportuni- 
ties for practice must be provided if these outcomes are to 
be achieved. 

Furthermore, opportunities for practice must be provided 
and premiums must be put upon learning activities that will 
result in improving communication — a skill important in 
itself and closely related to tliinking. Tin's need requires 
appropriately directed activities in \%Titing and in speaking. 
Opportunities to exercise these skills must be seized upon 
by the instructor to develop effectiveness in communication, 
emphasis being placed upon clarity, simplicity of structure, 
and precision of vocabulary. 

Essential By-products. Likewise, opportunities for the 
development of abilities to make relevant judgments must 
be exploited. The habit of looking for, and skill in recog- 
nizing, the implications and applications of the coursc-of- 
study materials must be attained. More opportunity than is 
now provided in most college courses must be given to de- 
veloping critical discrimination among values. 

Opportunities must be exploited for developing ideals, 
interests, and attitudes — the obvious values of cliaracter. 
General education should provide for the development of 
such values as honesty, fair play, self-control, love of truth, 
respect for one's fellow men, the social good, and apprecia- 
tion of beauty. For the development of these discriminatory 
values, not only should appropriate content be available, 
but also appropriate methods of instruction and methods of 
learning. Equally important, perhaps, is the inspiration 
that may come from a teacher who admirably demonstrates 
the possession of these values. 

The Unity and I.nterrelation or SunjEcrs. In the Har- 
vard Report on General Education in a free Society, a 
strong pica is made for unity rather than separateness of 
courses of instruction. Content should be selected and or- 
ganized lo serve the purposes of general education, and the 
methods of teaching these courses should have the same aim. 
The proliferation of courses, the elective system, and ihc 
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mncffurnfidn ujK)n majors ami tnfrrors have cotitrihitict! 
STc.u!)- 1(1 ihe srparatenrss. scRmcnian'on. and eolation of 
larmns aijictu of Iminan Immtcdsc and culinre. 

lo promote tindcrManiiin^ of ilie contrtit to he tatight 
ami tiu" and appliratioii of general ethicaiion, it i$ higldy 
(loinfilc to atiange the rontrnt seicctetl from tlifTcrcni sub- 
jerts to hr taught in a soniruhat related orparuratjon. Nforc- 
o\eT, this rontrihiitcs to tfie sotiition of the problem of at* 
letnjittng to croutl so nuirh into 50 Jiiilc lime. Kor example, 
,n great deal of phjsical science might revolve around the core 
of physics, certain aspects of biology’, and some av|>ects of 
chemistry, namely, biological chemistry. 

In a grc 4 i many universities, special coimcs in general 
rdtiratinn siliicli cut aerms dc{>artniental fields ,imi bring 
logeihct in one couue telated materials centering on selected 
themes and pnihtcms have been organiml and latiglii. For 
example, the general education program at Harvard College 
presents a coune on Western Thought and Institutions — a 
topic v%hlch includes history, sociology, political science, and 
oijier in.iieriaJs in the vicial sciences. 

Harvard and tithcr institiiiions offer courses in pliysical 
v Irncc v»hicli include materials from various physical sci* 
ciucs and mathematics .vnd are built around a core of 
pliysics. The coune at Harvard considen basic chemical 
(ojjrcpiJ, alomie ihenry. the jicriodic system, laws of chemi- 
sal comhinatlou, and some material from celestial me- 
chanics.’ A similar coune in biological science is built 
around man’s place in nature, and material Is drawn from 
the fields of zoology, Imtany, physiology, paleontology, gc- 
ojogy, and b.icirriology- 

'i he course in liumauitics at Harvard College centers its 
niieniion on the study of literature and inclutlcs philology, 
lilsiory of language, history of literature, biography of 
atitfirirs, discussion of literary forms, criticism, prosody, and 
gnimni.ir. Tljcre are also general education courses in phi- 
losophy and in tlic fine arts; the latter arc not closely re- 

tr.rnftal Educntion in a hrr Sociely (CamljuMge: Ilananl IJnivmliy 
frrvs, ItUS). p 220. 
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lated to any other course. As yet, the development of any- 
thing like a generally acceptable version of integrated 
courses in general education is still in progress in most 
teacher-training institutions. The courses offered should be 
carefully examined by the persons responsible for planning 
a general education program for teachers, and those which 
are judged the best should be employed. 

GENERAL EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 
Courses in Conventional Colleges or Arts and 
Science. Until recently, rather superficial thinking about 
general education led a great many, including some students 
of education, to assume, or to accept the assumption, that 
graduation from a liberal arts college guaranteed adequate 
general education for teachers. This was perhaps more true 
in the nineteenth century than today. Requirements for 
graduation from a liberal arts college almost always arc 
determined by a majority vote of the college faculties and, 
as a result, may be influenced by persons with vested inter- 
ests. Departments with a large number of votes may also 
exen an undue influence, especially if preliminary canvass- 
ing and indoctrination are carried on by vigorous protago- 
nists of some subject fields or courses. 

Also, as institutions of higher education became larger, 
broad subjects were divided into a number of smaller areas. 
As knosvledgc increased, courses were first enlarged and then 
split into tsvo or more courses. The opportunities and 
temptations for greater specialization multiplied. This type 
of development led President Lotus D. Coffman of the 
University of Nfinnesoia to make a siaiemcni at a general 
faculty meeting as follosvs: ‘'Ladies and gentlemen, it has 
become almost impossible for a student at the University 
of Minnesou to get a good broad comprcliensive education. 
The emphasis upon spccializatton has become so great that 
we offer no degree the requirements of which ivill insure 
the i)pe of good general comprehensive education that for- 
merly characterized this univeraity.’* 

Confused thinking about wliat constitutes general educa- 
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tion has led many factiUtcs to include in their requirements 
for the bachelor’s decree courses which are actually designed 
for specialization purposes. As a result of such develop- 
ments a clearer recognition has come of the necessity for 
careful consideration and planning of general-education 
programs, especially those for teachers. 

Ei>i;catio.v for U.vDtitsra.NDf.vc the PoernosL, Eco- 
nomic, AND MoRAI. PROhIXMS OF A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 
Tlie school is a social insthiaion. It is supported by public 
funds obtained from taicatton. The school has therefore 
a very strong debt to society and a responsibility for edu- 
cating people svho will promote the interests of society and 
conform to the ideals and patterns of society. 

Teachers, particularly those in public schools, are the in- 
ttrimienis and agents of the society they sene. In addition, 
since they belong to the small minority of adults svho have 
completed college and arc, as well, instnicton of young 
|x:ople, teachers have an unusual responsibility for under- 
.standing the (I) economic structure and operation of busi- 
nevs in our society; (2) political structure and the methods 
by u'hicli politicians and political groups opemic in select- 
ing individuals to occupy public olTicc on a local, state, and 
national level; and (3) social-economic problems of employ- 
ment, property rights and responsibilities. »)iir pliyslcal, 
mental, and moral unfortunates, group and community ap- 
pioachfs to the solving of \arious economic and socia] prob- 
lems, such as social security and TVA, and the place of go%'- 
enmicnt in business and in maintaining economic and social 
svelfare. 

In these areas, interest and knowledge at the specialist’s 
level are needed by the teachers of history and the social 
studies, but a careful orientation and a good background are 
obviously necessary for all teachers to function as educated 
individuals. There is need also for developing appropriate 
knowledge for impiovrng the condition of tlie consumer. 

In days of inflation the consumer is likely to find that he is 
not adequately represented in national and local planning. 
Too often, he is the innocent, injured bystander when man- 
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agement and capital, on the one hand, and workers and 
labor unions, on the other, strive for legislation and condi- 
tions especially favorable to them. 

Epucation roR an Understanding of OntER Peoples 
AND OF International Relations. Of greatly increased in- 
terest to all, especially to teachers and other educated per- 
sons, are the acute problems that have grown out of greatly 
changed international relations. The development of rapid 
transportation and communication has shrunk, the world 
tremendously in recent decades. A trip abroad that required 
two or more W’ceks by fast ship in 1925 may be completed 
in hours in a modem jet airplane. 

Furthermore, international instability, with all of its dan- 
gerous potentialities, has follow'ed the decline of England, 
Germany, and France as great world powers. Two great 
but relatively young powers, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America, now compete 
for world leadership. These two have diametrically opposed 
systems of economics, business, and government — the one 
being fanatically dedicated to communism and totalitarian- 
ism, and the other equally devoted to democracy, capitalism, 
and free enterprise. The fact of polar dilTcTences in busi- 
ness and government constitutes a grave danger in itself, 
particularly since Karl Marx maintained in Das Kapital that 
communism would never be safe as long as a powerful 
capitalistic country remained in existence. The latter would 
of necessity be dedicated to the task of destroying com- 
munism. In both countries the people’s thinking is highly 
colored by a fear and distrust that promotes hate. 

Another powerful factor in international affairs is the 
fact that throughout the world this has become the "Century 
of the Common Man." The "have-not” lower classes have 
learned not only that there are much better u'aj’s of life, but 
also that through revolution they can obtain improved con- 
ditions for themselves. Consequently, rcs'olt and changes 
in government have taken place throughout tlie world. Dic- 
tatorships and monarchies have been overthrosm, and the 
common men — nearly nvo billion of them in /Vsia, Soutfjcni 
Europe, Souili America, and Africa — are beginning to dc- 
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niand new forms of government, of business, of ownership 
of *3nd, and a larger sliare in the goods that workers produce. 

All teachers must know more about the people of other 
races, cultures, religions, and economic status so that they 
can be effective in teaching particular subjects and also so 
that they can be successful in their human relations when 
dealing with individuals in school and community. Teachers 
must also develop an appreciation of other peoples, of their 
aspirations, and of the conditions under which they live. 
Not only is such understanding important in international 
relations, but it also helps in solving the problem of provid- 
ing equal educational opportunities for all individuals in 
our own country, regardless of race, religion, or economic 
status. 

General education for teachers, even more than general 
education for others, should result in an increased sensi- 
tivity to the problems of international and interracial dif- 
ferences and, in addition, develop interests that will prompt 
teachers to continue their reading along those lines. Gen- 
eral education for this purpose must not he confined to the 
study of the United States and Western Europe, but also 
consider the peoples of Asia (where approximately half of 
the population of the world resides) and Latin America, 
Africa, and Australia. It is in neglecting to study these 
peoples that general education, both in secondary schoof 
and in college, has been greatly deficient. With problems of 
liuinan relationships as critical as they are in the world 
today, and as they svill be in the future, the dangers of in- 
elfective human relationships between peoples are extremely 
significant for Americans. Hence the urgency for the study 
of other races and other cultures, especially by prospective 
teacJiers. 

OlUE.NTATION TO OuR SciENTinC A.ND TeCHNOLOCICAI. 

World. IVich dizzying rapidity, our utirid has become one 
of science and technology. The very survival of any nation 
now depends greatly upon knowledge of, and progress in, 
the related fields of science and technology. Breatlj-taking 
advances have been made, not only in nuclear fission, elec- 
tronics, and other areas of the physical sciences, but also in 
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the biological sciences, particularly in knowledge about the 
human body and its care. 

Today even an educated individual, if without appropri- 
ate general education, is almost certain to be bewildered 
in this scientific world. Indeed, one cannot intelligently 
read such popular magazines as Time, Newsweek, Harper’s, 
and Atlantic Monthly witliout more knowledge and under- 
standing of the sciences and technology than the great ma- 
jority of college graduates have lieen receiving. 

To understand interracial relations, the teacher must ha\c 
a knowledge of the findings of biologists concerning the 
equal potentiality of the peoples of various races. Through- 
out the world, and particularly in the United States, the 
feeling is too general that nature favors some races or na- 
tionalities. Indeed, in the United Slates many persons still 
believe the myth tliat white people are bom with materially 
superior general intelligence and capacity for education and 
training. 

Acquaintance with the Fine and EmiEnc Arts. Still 
another important area which should he included in the 
general education of all, especially of teachers, is the field of 
esthetics and the fine arts. Evciy truly educated person 
should possess interest in, and an acquainunce with, most 
divisions of this broad area — music, an, literature, dramatics. 
While it is not essential that individuals be able to play, 
sing, drasv, svTitc creatively, or be producers, teachers shoultl 
be able to enjoy music, art, and iiicraiurc intelligently, and 
participate, at least to some extent, in community activities 
centering in these areas. 

TEAaiERS Must Be WELi.-Ei)Ut-ATED Pfrso.vs. In sliort, 
the most e/Tectisc tcscUer at any lv\eJ. from kinderf^anen 
through college, should be an cduc.ned pcp^m, a person nith 
a dynamic, functioning educaiioii. He or she should be a 
j>crson of culture, a person sshosc education has been suffi- 
ciently liberal to free the mind from excess specialism and 
from overconeem with the more sordid and materialistic as- 
pects of life. The teacher should be well oriented in science, 
in human relationships, and in the creative and fine arts. 
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\VIjile persons in other professions can succeed without a 
broad education (even though the lack of it may seriously 
impair their enjoyment of life), the teacher cannot be most 
elTectivc in his work without good general education. This 
dictum applies not only to actual classroom activities and to 
his life in the community but also to his effectiveness as a 
cooperating member of a teaching staff or in the smaller plan- 
ning groups of the school. 

Setting an Example of the Educated Person. For per- 
sonal satisfaction and for professional effectiveness, the 
teacher needs to have a background of general education 
that svill bring him the respect of the people in the com- 
nuiniiy. The respect accorded the narrow specialist is lim- 
ited. The teacher of a specific subject must be able to 
carry on an intelligent conversation about other fields of 
knowledge and culture If be is not to be doomed to limited 
prestige and recognition. In the minds of a majority of 
citizens, the feeling persists that secondary-school teachers 
are schoolmarm specialists in narrow fields and their knowl- 
edge and understantling of life and culture in general are 
limited. Furtfiermore, the teacher with broad general edu- 
cation who is able to carry on intelligent discussions in areas 
other than his special field has a definite advantage in the 
classroom. Parents who have met the teacher in a discussion 
situation will pass on to the children their opinion that the 
teacher is a wcU-inforined individual; and in the classroom 
ilie teacher can enlarge the students’ respect instead of losing 
it with an unwillingness to discuss questions or problems in 
other areas or, svorsc still, by attempting to answer questions 
or participate in a discussion m such a %vay as to indicate 
ignorance or misinformation. 

PURPOSE OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
The relative importance attached to each of three major 
purposes of general eilncaiion in institutions engaged in 
preparing teachers is indicated by the data in Table J 2 . 
The figures in this table are based upon the replies to a 
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checklist by 74 member institutions of tlic American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education; these include schools 
of all sizes and from all sections of the country.'® It is clear 
that, at least in the institutions involved in this study, the 
major purpose of general education is conceived "to develop 
that common knowledge and those skills that should be the 
common possession of educ:ttcd persons as individuals and 
as citizens in a free society.” 

TABLE 12 

JUK.MFNTS liv AdMISISTRATOIU CONCFJIMNR 
PcRroiFi OF Central rwcArmv 


J'er Cent of Atlminisiraiors • 


Rqioriing Reporting Programi 

rrograms ra at It Is Hoped 'rhc) 

Staiciuenl of Purpose TIicyAre May m Time Become 


A, General cilucailon is intended for 
the cultivation of the intellectual 
virtues. It may or may not in any 
obvious fashion adjust the student 
to his cinironment or Tit him for 
the contemporary scene. 

23.7 

0.0 

n. General education should be de- 
signed to develop that common 
knoss’lcdgc and those skills that 
should he the common possession 
of educated persons as individuals 
and as citizens in a free society. 

C8 4 

385 

C. General ctlucation should he devoted 
to helping each individual develop 
all of his personal poners so that 
he may Icam better to satisfy his 
oivn nect/j and sliare in eating lor 
the needs of contemporary society. 

53 

58.8 

D. Others 

2Ji 

25 


• Percentages in this and sul>sequent tallies arc computed on the basis 
of the number of institutions repotting on the section of the f|uesiionnairc 
corresponding to the table KontemeA. 


10 Benjamin Leroy Simmons, “TIic General Education Content of Teacher 
Education” (Ed. D. thesis, Unisersity of Oregon, 1930). 
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Location or, and Covkses Most Commonly Included 
IN. GeiNEral Education. In SiinnioDs’ study, replies from 
scvcnty.four members of tlie American Association of Col- 
leges of Teadier Education indicate that the usual practice, 
reported by C2.1 per cent of the institutions involved, is to 
concentrate the general courses in the first two years (A and 
11 combined in Table 13). Nevertheless, the substantial 
majority, 81 per cent, of the respondents indicated a pref- 
erence for spreading general education throughout the four 
years. 


TABLE IS 

JirSCNfIMS B\ AOMINtSTBATORS CONCFRSINC 
LOCATtOV OF CrStKAL-EOL'CATlON PROCRAMS 


Per Cent o{ Atlministralors 

Time Period 

Reporting 
Programs as 
They arc 

Reporting I'rograms 
as it Is Hoped They 
May Become 

A. Concentrated in (he first imo college 
years, with professional courses resersed 
uholly tot (he last (uo years. . . .. 

JW 

2Jl 

IS, Concentrated in the Tirst (svo college 
years, with prorcssioiul courses resersed 
largely for the last tuo years- 

18 C 

16.1 

f. .Spread ihrougliout aJJ four college years, 
the same being true ot pioteswonal 
cinirscs. . . . _ . 

37 8 

806 


The respondents in Simmons’ study indicated that the 
courses most commonly required in generai education pro- 
grams %vere those siiown in Tables 14 and 15. It is notable 
tiiat only 27 per cent of the reporting institutions require 
a foreign language for secondary-school teachers, and only 
21.1) per cent make this requirement for elementary-school 
teachers. A questionable practice is shown by the fact tliat 
philosophy is required (for either secondary- or elementary- 
school teachers) in such a small percentage of die institu- 
tions that Tables 14 and 15 include no entries for this 
subject. 
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TABLE 14 


CoURSK Most FRFQUr.STl.Y RFQUtRCO for CJF.SFJWt.-EDU'CATION 
PURTOSES IN TIIF. FOUR-YEAR CURRICillA FOR TIIK PREPARATION 
OF Srco\DAitv-SaiooL TfAcunts 


Name of Course 

InsiiCiilions 

Number 

Requiring Each Course 

Per Cent 

English composition 

... 36 

97J 

Survey of soaal studies 

... so 

8f.( 




Physical education , 

. 29 

78.1 

Literature 

~ 28 

75.4 

Biological science „ 

. . 26 

703 

Psychology — 

... 20 

54.0 

American history 

... . 18 

486 

Mathematics 

13 


American government 

. 12 

321 

Health education 

12 

52.4 

Speech 

11 

29.7 

Foreign language 

10 

27i) 

Fine arts 

JO 

27B 

.Sociology , 

6 

162 


TABLE 15 

Courses Most FaeQUC.vn.v Required for GeneralEducation 
Purposes in tuf Foor-Yfjvr Curricuia for -nir. Prepara-hos 

OF Ef.E(UESTARV'SCIIOOL TEAHIERS 


Insfiiutions Requiring Each Course 

Name of Course 

Niiiniwr 

Per Cent 

Englisli composition 

31 

90.9 

Biological saence 

29 

90 t 

Survey of social studies 

27 

81.1 

Physical nlucation 

27 

81.4 

Literature 

26 

812 

Physical science 

23 

71.9 

Psychology 

20 

62'. 

American hislorv 

16 

50B 

Fine arts 

12 

37-'. 

Health education 

ii 

312 

American government 

10 

312 

Speech 

9 

28 1 

Mathematics 


28.1 

Sociology 

8 

256 

FoTCTgn language 

' 

21.9 
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3. Tlierc js little difference between the general-education 
requirements for prospective elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers In those institutions that prepare both 
types. 

4. Tlie average amount of work in general education re- 
({uired of prospective clcmenlary-school teachers is 46.9 
semester hours, and tlie average amount required for sec- 
ondary-school teachers is 44.6 semester liours. 

5. In practically all institutions, the great majority of courses 
in general c-ducation arc presented by a single instructor 
without active collaboration svith any other instructor or 
resource person. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Subject Specialization 


Knowledge of the subject matter to be taught is the 
paramount prerequisite for successful teadiing. Sound and 
extensive scholarship in a field of specialization should be 
developed by all teachers— elemenury as well as secondary- 
This principle has always been supported for those who 
teach in higli school or college; only recently has it come 
to be endorsed for the instructor of younger students. Sub- 
ject specialization provides the teacher command of the held 
of knowledge from which content is drawn for the curricu- 
lum of elementary and secondary scliools. In addiuon, it 
promotes intensive scholarahip, habits and commitments to 
intellectual endeavors, as tvell as respect for knowledge and 
the continuous search by which truth is validated. The im- 
portance of subject specialization, desirable standards of 
preparation, and existing conditions affecting the subject- 
malmr preparation of teadieis are topics considered in this 
chapter. 

IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION 

Historically tlie preparation of teachers has emphasized 
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Efforts to deepen the subject specialization of teachers have 
been the primary force in extending the lengtli of the pro- 
gram of pre-service preparation. They have met with con- 
flicts over the amount of specialization desired and the best 
plans for guaranteeing that teachers would be tvell prepared 
in their subject teaching fields. 

The Early Transition Period. In the early secondary 
schools of the American colonies, only a few subjects were 
taught. Those usually Included were Latin, Greek, religion, 
astronomy, history, and English language and literature. 
Some instruction in science was added later. The variety 
of courses offered in colleges and universities w’as likewise 
small. Students had little opportunity to include in their 
college programs courses not taught at the secondary-school 
level. 

The restricted emphasis in high-school and college cur- 
riculums persisted to a large extent throughout the nine- 
teenth century. Because those who ultimately became 
teachers had specialized in college in each of the subjects 
common to the liigh-school program, practically all were 
considered qualified to teach in any subject field. Because 
secondar)' schools were small, many teachers did actually 
teach every subject offered. In theory and in practice dur- 
ing this period, it u'as taken for granted that the college 
graduate was prepared to teach any high-school .subject. 
Teacliers who taught in schools of sufficient size that their 
assignments permitted them to concentrate their work in one 
or tsvo fields made the choice usually on the basis of personal 
interest in the subject rather than the amount or kind of 
specialization. 

Elementary-sthool teachers, for tlic most pan, rccenctf 
little or no college preparation. The better qualified had 
often studied only some of the subjects of the secondary- 
school level. The vast majonty, however, had only elemen- 
tary-school training themselves. 

More Recent Developments. Throughout the liittcr 
pan of the nineteenth and dunng the first half of tlie tsventi- 
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cth centuries, the number of courses offered in secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities increased extensively: 
consequently, the opportunity for specialization became 
greater. T'he major and minor pattern developed to insure 
breadtfj of study as tveN as deptfi in one particular field. 
Along u'ith it came the eieetjs'e sj'stem, which permitted a 
selection from the wide range of courses available within 
major and minor requirements as well as in other fields. The 
latter teas stimulated in its growth by the advocacy of Presi- 
dent C. ^\^ Elliot of Harvard University during the latter 
pan of the nineteenth century. 

At the same time that the number of courses oiTered was 
being increased, more secondary schools were being estab- 
lished tliroughout the Unitetl States. The college elective 
5)’stem along with tlic c.xpanded high-school curriculum, in- 
cluding an emphasis on vocational edtication and such sub- 
jects as art and music, together svitli the trend to relate high- 
school curriculums to the unique demands of local com- 
munities, created a situation in svhich it was impossible for 
every college graduate to have studied all the subjects of- 
fered in high school. Afost of the Jiewjy created higli schools 
svere small; few employed more than fottr or five teachers 
and some bad only one or two. Of necessity, teachers in 
tJicse small high scliools svere assigned to teach courses for 
which they had no subject specialization in college. 

These conditions and trends, which lasted well into the 
twentieth century and in some communities still are to be 
found, tended to weaken the subject-matter specialization of 
many teachers. This was true in spite of tlie fact that more 
hjgh-schf«jJ teachers were graduating from college. The de- 
velopment of the junior liigli school with its emphasis on 
departmentalization and the addition of new subjects to the 
elementary-school program were additional influences whicli 
created shortages of teachers well prepared in subject fields. 

Even after the introduction of the practice of certifica- 
tion, few specific reijuiremcnts were imposed to guarantee 
that leacliers would be well prepared in the fields to be 
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many science classes liave been assigned to instructors sviih 
much less than the desirable minimum of preparation in the 
subject field. Vigorous protests by academic specialists and 
parents have resulted. 

Because they must prepare tcaclicrs to teach in small high 
scliools, at least for their first year or two of teaching, many 
teacher education institutions not only have permitted, but 
have encouraged and even required, prospective teachers to 
prepare for teaching in as many as three relatively discrete 
fields, such as English, history, anti French. Tliis prepara- 
tion is usually acquired at the expense of adequate specializa- 
tion in one or two related fields, breadth in general educa- 
tion, and in some cases, no doubt, desirable emphasis in the 
professional program. With the recent, on-going, and very 
desirable decrease in the number of small high schools, llie 
trend away from this practice should be accelerated. 

Intensive Specialization Vs. Broad Specialization. 
Although not commonly recognized by college teachers of 
subject-matter fields, intensive specialization in many insti- 
tutions has sveakened the siibjcct-maucr preparation of 
teachers. Intensive specialization is aunined usually at the 
expense of breadth of preparation. For example, a teacher 
wlio specializes heavily in political science or economics with 
very little preparation in history’ or sociology is poorly pre- 
pared to teach tlic social studies. It is also an observed fact 
that some icacfiers svho specialized intensively in one 
subject have difficulty adapting tlicir instruction to the vari- 
ous grade levels or to less able stiidcnis. Tlicy may become 
imp.iticnt wiifj s>hni is normal prtfgrcss for students because 
their oun interests are so nuicfi more adsanccd. 7*fu5 type 
of fiighly spcciafizcd teacfier may find it difficult to "speak the 
l.ingti.ige” of the typical adolescent 

Between 30 and 35 |>er cent of the students enrolled in 
science courses ab<jse il>c eighth grade arc studying general 
science. CxJiisecpicntly. al>out a third of the assignments f»f 
science teachers is to classes in this field. General science 
includes materials from the following fielcts: plijslcs, chem- 
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istr)', botany, zoology', and geology. It is obvious that a 
teacher highly spccializetl in physics or chemistry, for exam- 
ple, without at least the eqtih'alcnt of a year’s work in col- 
lege in each of the subdivisions of science, will be at a disad- 
t'aniage in teaching general science. He is very likely to 
ovcremph.isizc his field of specialization and to neglect the 
others and/or to provide a poor quality of instruction, if 
not to present actual inisinfomiation, in the subdivisions of 
science in which he is not well prepared. 

The Major-Minor Pi.an. Asa means of setting desirable 
norms of minimal requirements for the .subject-matter prep- 
aration of teachers, the major-minor plan, being already at 
hand and therefore expcrlicnt, has been svitlely employed. 
This practice has certain serious limitations. In the first 
plate, the credits ear/ted tn major and minor subjects tnay 
vary greatly among sidijcci fields or from one institution to 
anoiJjtT in the .same field. Dependence on such require- 
ments to guarantee adetjuate subject specialization, there- 
fore, is unsound. 

Second, colleges and universities are organized differ- 
ently u'ith respect to departmcnutl divisions. In some col- 
leges, a major may be taken in sciences in general; In othen. 
in physical sciences: yet in others, one must major in a single 
field — for example, chemistry or geology. And in still others 
one may major in no broader field liian a subdivision of 
chemistry, as biochemistry. For these reasons, the terms 
"major” and "minor" have little significance as definitions 
of standard amounts of subject preparation. 

Furthermore, the requirements for a major and a minor 
as set up by subject-matter departments may not include the 
particular courses oJTercd by the department to be of most 
value to teachers. ' In many cases the requirements for a 
major have not been determined by considering which 
courses would give the best background for teaching high- 
school clas.ses. Often professors who determine the major 
or minor subjects are not conversant with the content and 
emphasis of the high-school courses. Others may want to 
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“improve” the high-school curriculum in the direction of 
their particular interests and biases. 

In addition, the requirements for the major or minor 
by a department are somewhat the result of a compromise 
of conflicting vested interests rather than systematic plan- 
ning of the best possible program for teachers. Furthermore, 
programs of subject specialization that are limited to a 
major field as defined by one departmental faculty may not 
include key courses from related fields which would be of 
benefit as preparation for high-school teaching. Majors in 
English, for example, may not be permitted to take courses 
in linguistics, speech, or drama which would strengtlien their 
competence for teaching high-school English. 

It is quite clear that the subject-matter preparation of any 
teacher, particularly those intending to teach in junior or 
senior high schools, should go beyond that involved in the 
general-education program or the lower-division program 
In those institutions which have not yet adopted the plan 
of general-education courses. The subject-matter prepara- 
tion should involve, in at least one field, a sufficient amount 
of advanced course work to develop ideals and habits of 
scholarship and acquaintanceship with the methods of re- 
search in that field and with some of the related academic 
disciplines. 

The suggestion has frequently been made that, because 
the requirements for majors are so variable both in scope 
and in depth and thus do not guarantee any certain degree 
of subject-matter mastery, teachers should be required to 
take subject-matter examinations. In the minds of many, 
especially subject-matter specialists, this plan would at least 
measure, if not guarantee, relati\-c competence in the sub- 
ject-matter fields. 

PROFXSSIONALIZFD SUBJECT MATTER. Throughout the 
present century and particularly in the 1920's and 1930'5. 
there has been discussion of. and cxpcrimemaiion with, “pro- 
fessionalized subject-matter courses." A prominent advocate 
of professional subject-matter courses was Professor William 
Chandler Baglc)’, svho for many )-cars was head of the divi- 
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sion of teacher education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Advocates of professionalized preparation of 
teachers believe that wherever possible, subject-matter classes 
for tcacJicrs should enroll only students preparing to teach 
and that the materials of a course should be selected, or- 
ganized, and taught in the svay which will be of most use 
to the prospective teacher in teaching high-school courses in 
that field. 

DESIRABLE STANDARDS OF SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION 

Standards for subject-matter specialization by prospective 
teachers depend upon whether a four- or a five-year program 
exists. If it is a five-year program, the subject-matter special- 
ization can run both deeper and broader than it can in the 
four-year pticrns. Determination of desirable standards 
should be the prior concern of subject-matter professors, who 
sliould plan in cooperation with the department or sdiool of 
education. 

SECONDARY-SettooL TEACHERS. The desirable amount of 
subject-matter specialization varies somewhat with the high- 
school teaching fields. The requirements may also depend 
upon the previous secondary-school irsining, particularly in 
mathematics and foreign language. 

The minimum amount of subject-matter specialization 
may well vary — from 10 to 18 semester hours of work in 
mathematics above three years of higli-schoo! preparation, 
to 30 to 40 hours in the natural sciences %vith at least 8 hours 
in each subject taught, say, physics, diemistry. and biology. 

If the field is physical sciences only, the subject-matter mini- 
mtim may be somewhat less — 28 to 30 semester hours, with 
a minimum of 10 or 12 semester hours for a high-school 
course in physics and a similar amount in chemistry. 

Similar requirements, in the neighborhood of 28 to 30 
semester hours, seem to be common lor teaching music, 
pliysical education, home economics, or art as a major sub- 
ject. For industrial education and business education the 
appropriate figure as judged by practice may be somewhat 
lotver. 
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CoMPREfiENsrvx OR Dishubuted Major Plans. Some in* 
stitutions have worked out modifications of die usual major 
and minor system. Tlie University of Colorado has a “dis- 
tributed studies program,” in which such fields as English, 
the physical sciences, and the social sciences are represented 
in the minimum requirements. There is also a program 
consisting of the physical sciences combined with mathe- 
matics. 

Briefly, this program at the University of Oflorado re- 
quires the student to devote fifty semester hours of course 
^vork in general education divided among such fields as the 
social sciences, humanities, “man in the physiol uorld." 
and “man in the living uorld." A broad field distribution of 
an additional fifty semester hours includes work in fields 
approved for inclusion in this type of specialization. Twenty 
semester hours of education credits complete the total re- 
quired for graduation. 

The distributed studies program is especially recom- 
mended for prospective teachers in junior high schools. A 
similar plan involving greater spread is recommended for 
clemeniar^'-scliool teachers. 

Teachers of English. At its 1957 meeting the National 
Council of Teachers of English passed a resolution calling 
on the regional accrediting associations to require a mini- 
mum of twenty-four semester hours in English as prepara- 
tion for teachers of Englisli in accredited high .sdiools. It 
specifically requested that this rerjiiirement be in addition 
to courses in Fnglish teaching methods and freshman com- 
position. The reejuired courses, the Council urged, should 
follow a meaningful pattern that would include the scien- 
tific study of English language and ads’anced composition, 
as ivell as English and American literature. An accredited 
scliool ts-as requested to liase on its staff at least one teacher 
of English with a collegiate major in ilie field, and core 
teacher^ should be required to hold lertificates to teach Eng- 
lish if this subject is included. 

Teachers of the .Social .SruuiF-s. From a study of the 
teaching majors and minors in 50 collegc-s and universities in 
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the United States, selected tvith a viei^ to being representa- 
tives of t(ie country, Moreland • reports the data slio^vn in 
Tables 17 and 18. 


TABLE 17 


Trovbions for Teactunc Majors iv Social StudiiS 
AND RtQL’ltCMCNTS IV SEMFATTR HoITRS* 


Major 

Number of 
Institutions 

Semester Hours 

Range Median 

Sodal studies 

3S 

24—5!) 

40 

History . „ . .. 

32 

15—51 

28 

Geography - 

28 

13-51 

24 

tconomics 

21 

13—51 

20 

Sociology 

21 

13—51 

24 

rotUicai science . 

.23 

I3-JI 

£5 


* For consistency in reporiinf' the data, cretlit hours reported by those 
Institutions nr^nised on a quarter system have been converted to semester 
hours hy multiplying by ttvo-ihirds. 


TABLE IS 

Distribution of Hotms in -nit Sooal Sciences for a 
General Maior in tiif Social Sninirs 


Subject 

Institutions 

Semester Hours 

Number 

Per Cent 

Range 

Median 

History 

31 

1003) 

6— 2t 

16 


_ 30 

89£ 




25 

732 



Sociology . _ 

. . 21 

706 

3-12 


Geography . 

. . 21 

61.8 




Of the hours which comprise preparation in the major 
in the social studies, 16 hours are allotted to die study' of 
history: 6 liours each to political science, economics, and soci- 
ology; and the u’ork in geography is represented with .1 


1 Willis D. Moreland. "An Analysis of the Preparation of Secondary Scli^l 
Social Studies Teachers in Certain Selected Iimiiutions’ {Unpublishctl 
Doctor's Disicrtation. University of Nebraska, 19:^. 
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semester hours. Thus, approximately 42 per cent of the 
social studies major is normally given over to a study of 
history; political science, economics, and sociology each rep- 
resents 16 per cent of the median requirement in the major, 
and a study of geography encompasses approximately 8 per 
cent. 

The median preparation for an individual who wishes 
to minor in the social studies is 24 semester hours. The 
median preparation for a history minor is 18 semester hours, 
with 15 semester hours in each of the other subject areas. 
In one institution tlie requirements for the history' minor 
exceed those of the credit hours demanded for a minor in 
the social studies. Hoivevcr, this is an exception to the gen- 
erally accepted rule that requirements for the social studies 
majors and minors should exceed those for tJic preparation 
of majors and minors in the individual disciplines. 

The pattern o£ providing for a social studies minor «*ith- 
out work in the field of hbtory is not generally found in the 
programs of the institutions in Moreland’s study. Of the 
21 institutions that make specific requirements for a social 
studies minor, 19 make definite provision for some work in 
history; 1 1 require study in sociology; ten institutions de- 
mand some work in political science; nine require hours in 
economics; and six require course work in geography. Thus, 
the emphasis upon hbtory in the social studies minor closely 
parallels that of the emphasb in the major field. 

Of the 24 semester hours comprising the social studies 
minor, II semester hours are required in history, 4 in po- 
litical science, and 3 each in sociology, economics, and geog- 
raphy. The requirements in the field of hbtory range from 
6 to 18 credit hours. In sociofogy, pohticaf science, and eco- 
nomics, the requirements range from 3 to 7 hours. 

Teachers of Mathe.matics. Brown and Mayor, two 
specialists in mathematics education, have presented the fol- 
lowing statement of what they coruider an adequate prepara- 
tion of a mathematics teacher.* 

*John A. Crown axxl John R, Sfayor, “Preparation of the Junior High 
School Mathematics Teacher.” Journal of Teaeher Education, 9 (June, I9jd), 
!». H7. 
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In view of current curriculum studies in raaihcraalia, a vell-prc- 
pared teacher of secondary school mathematics will need to have some 
competence in (1) analysis— trigonometry, plane and solid analjtic 
geometry, and calculus; (2) foundations of mathematics— theory of sets, 
mathematical or symbolic logic, postulates for geometry, algebra and 
arithmetic, and die real and coinplev number systems; (3) modem 
algebra, matrices, dieory of numbers, and dicoty of equations; (•}) .id 
van«d geometry— projective geometry. non-CiicIidean geometry and 
possibly topology; (5) statistics— cmpfuisizing probability and stotisii- 
cai inference; and (6) application of madiemaucs — mechanics (statics 
and dynamics), theory of games, linear programing, and operadons 
research. 

Teachers of Other Subjects. Similar statements con- 
cerning other subjects have been made by individuals or 
official bodies of teachers. These, however, are not as spe- 
cific or practical as the foregoing statements but in almost 
aff instances state merely that the teacher of the subject con- 
cerned should have an undergraduate major in the teaching 
field. A specific recommendation is not made as to the 
number of hours that would constitute a suitable major, nor 
is a pattern offered of the number of hours or the number of 
courses in various subdivisions of the field. 

Requirements or Regional AccREomsc Associations. 
Only one of the regional accrctliting associations specifically 
states the minimum amount of training that must be of- 
fered in the subject field in order to obtain approval. For 
some yc.irs the North Central Association has maintained 
such a requirement, as follows; ’ 

pTepnration in Teachinj^ Areas. 

(a) Adequate jircparation in leaching fields and areas Is 
defined as that wliich meets the legal requirements of the 
state in which the school is located and any special rwjuire- 
ments set up by legally constituted cslucational .atitlioritics of 
the stale, provided, however, that the minimum prcpaniiinn 
is 15 semester hours at the college level in any one of the 
following areas: language arts, a foreign laiigu.igc. social 
studies, science, mathematics, business, health and physical 
education, music, art, home economics, agnnilture, anti indits- 

* 'TnxtrUiugs ot Ihc CommlsMoti on SexomUry SdioxU V, t’titici'fi. RcRu- 
Islloni. an<l Cntctia foe itic Approval o£ Swowlai) SthooU.” Sotth Centtal 
^uvaelion Qiiarierly.SS (July, 1138). p 152. 
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trial arts, and adequate preparation in each subject taught.^ 
In the case of a teacher who des'otcs a minor fraction of his 
time to the teaching of a particular subject, a reasonable 
deviation from tjie minimum preparation may be accepted 
when approved by the State Committee. 

(b) In tlie case of unified courses which draw their subject 
matter from two or more leaching fields, the minimum prep 
aralion exj>ectc*tl will be 20 semester hours on the college 
level, appropriately distributed among the teaching fields 
concerned. 

(c) Each State Committee will submit to the Secretary' of 
the Commission on Secondar)* Schools ilie requirements of the 
properly constituted educational authorities of the stale per- 
taining to the preparation of teachers in subject fields and 
areas. 

The Southern Association and the Northwest Association 
require that the minimum amount of subject-matter prep 
aralion in the various fields shall be the minimum required 
by the state department of education in the state in which 
the school is located. The other associations make no spe- 
cific requirements at all but make a statement, as indeed do 
all accrediting associations, that an accredited school must 
have an adequate and competent staff. In the North Central 
Association a strong movement is under way to increase the 
general minimum of preparation to 18 semester hours in 
the field taught and 5 hours in the specific subject taught: 
18 hours in science and 5 hours in physics for teachers in- 
structing sections in physics. 

STATUS OF SUBJECT-MAHER SPECIALIZATION 
At the present time, there are no data indicating the 
degree of preparation of teachers in the high schools through- 
out the United Stales in any of the subject-matter fields. 
Studies of the subject-matter preparation of teachers have 
been made in some stares, but the data arc probably some- 
what out of date since most of them were made before 1950. 
Since 1950, in certain fields at least, particularly in science 

♦ OeducUom in tnaihemalici or in an> one toieign language may 
allowed to the extent of two leraesier hours for eadi unit earned in high 
school, not to exceed a total deduction of ux semester hours. 
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and its subdivisions and in mathematics, the average amount 
of preparation of teachers in the teaching subject has de- 
creased, and the number of teachers with definitely inade- 
quate preparation has increasetl materially. 

Conditions in a Typical State. Typical of the average 
state — a state in which the average subject-matter prepara- 
tion is at neither c.xtrcine — is a study made by Professor 
Stephen Rominc, Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Colorado, 1956-57.® This study includes an 
analysis of the subject-matter preparation of teachers in 106 
Colorado high schools accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Transcripts 
Were checked for 2,380 assignments distributed as follows; 
agriculture, 30; art, 54: commercial, 224; English, 457; for- 
eign language. 149; homemaking, 108; industrial arts, 126; 
mathematics, 296: music, 147: physical education, 193; 
science, 266; and social studies, .324. Relevant data from 
that study are given in Tables 19, 20, and 21, taken from 
Dean Stepfien Romine's study. 

TABLE to 

St/jijecr-Fftio PKCMKATJtyy of TMntut ;v Tr««o of 
AVO M|N0» TCACillNC A»ICV>fENT 


Approximate Per Cent of Teacliers 


Major 

Assignment • 


Assignment f 


Less Ilian 15 _ .. . 6 15 ® 

15—10 ... 10 14 11 

2(V— 21 o - to IG 1- 

23—20 8 7 8 

30—34 10 7 0 

35--39 „ . 8 6 I 

-JO— 44 . 8 6 7 

45—49 .. . _ . . . 9 ^ 

50 or more . . — 35 „ 

Median number of hours. . • 10 -7 •* 

♦ Major assignment consists of 3 or more classes in subject field. 

f Minor assignment consist* of I or 2 daises in subject field. 

» Stephen A. Rominc, The Subject Field Psepatation of the Nigh School 
Teachers of Colorado (Boulder. Colorado* Bureau of Educational Resear . 
University of Colorado, 1957). 
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TABLE 20 

SUBJFCT-FiEU) I’tErARATION OT TCACItEKS HaVJNC A MAJOR 
Assicsvent in Various Fieijis 


(For fields in svhidi data on 33 or more teacliers ucrc available) 


Approximate Per Cent of Teachers 
llaiing Preparation * of: 

Subject 

Field 

Less 
than 20 
Sem. Hrs 

20—29 

Sem. 

. Hrs. 

30—39 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

40--19 

Sem. 

Hn. 

50 or .Median 

rnore Semester 
Sem. Hrs. Hours 

Agriculture (33) 

0 

0 

3 

12 

85 

50+ 

Art (37) 

... 13 

13 

II 

19 

43 

51—91 

Commercial (183) .. . 

.. 13 

22 

23 

11 

27 

35-39 

English (330) 

. II 

IC 

15 

18 

39 

40—11 

Forcism lancuaee f701 1 -16 

25 

17 

3 

9 

20-21 

Homcmaking (80) . . 

2 

C 

17 

44 

SO 

45—19 

Indu*trlal arts (92) 

.. IG 

17 

19 

21 

25 

33—39 

.Maihcmatia (203) . . 

,. 38 

21 

23 

7 

C 

20—21 

Music (68) . . . . 

7 

6 

9 

13 

C5 

50+ 

Physical education 







(IOC) 

10 

H 

22 

22 

52 

40— H 

.Science (H9) 

0 

19 

H 

11 

17 

15—49 

Social studies (tC8) 

13 

18 

15 

18 

35 

40—11 

Tuul (1537) ♦ . 

IC 

18 

18 

17 

33 

35-39 


• I’rqtaration U in terms of the numlKT of leincstcr hours of college 
(irdit in a subject field. 

t Refers to foreig:n lanpiuage taught, not uhole fidd of foreign languages 
generally. 

JThe total of 1537 docs not actually represent that many leacJiers. for 
many of them leach in imo fields and have been chcckd for eacli; a fei* 
icadi in more than tno fiHdt 

\Vi5vCONSiN Tfw^ciiers OF SciE-NCE. After a study of tlie 
subject preparation of science teachers in ^V^sconsin, Pella 
reponcil the loWowing findings'. « 

Physics 

1. The atcniRC high-school science inunicior eeacJiing ph)s- 
ics has a hmad hacLgroiintl in science and some prepara- 
tion in maihcmalifs. 

• Miimn O IVlIa. "Tlic Nature of the Academic rirparatiwi m Science 
ol Wiccontin High School Irachcts of Phsuct Oiemiviry. Iholfigy, arid 
<,<Ticral Science." Science Fitu<el$on, 42 (Maicli. I95S). pp IOJ37. 
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TABLE 21 

Subject-Field 1'ui‘akmion of Teacher* Hauvr a Jfi«,OR 
Assitwitst i\ Variois Fielm 

(For Celt!* m whicli data on M or more icachers were available) 


Approximate Per Cent «if Teachers 
Hating Pteparation • of: 


Subjea 

Field 

Less 

than 20 
.Sem. Hr*. 

20—29 

Sem. 

Ilrs. 

30—39 

Sem 

Mrs 

40—49 

Sem 

Mr*. 

50 or 
more 

Sem. Hr*. 

Median 

Semester 

Hours 

Commercial (41) 

_ 39 

27 

2 

> 



English (JfS) . . 

31 

27 

17 




foreign language (79) f 47 

24 

14 

tl 



Industrial arts (3t) 

. 50 

18 

9 




Matliwnatica (93) 

Cl 

27 

8 

3 

1 


•Music (79) _ . 

. C 

4 

S 

10 



Phfsital educaiion 







(97) . .. . 

29 

IS 

19 

13 

26 

30-34 

Science (117) . . . . 

. . 14 

38 

16 

n 

21 

23—29 

Social studies (516). 

. 13 

25 

16 

14 

33 

55—39 

Total (843) { .. 

.. 29 

23 

13 

11 

24 

S3— 29 


• Preparation is in tenni of the number of semester hours of college 
credit in a subject field. 

t Refers to foreign language taught, not txbole field of foreign languages 
gCTierally, 

tThe total of SfJ does not aetuallf represent that maoj’ teachers, hr 
many of them leach in two Reids and have been checked for each: a few 
teach in more than two fields. 

2. The teacher ot physics has had an average of 1S.5 sem- 
ester credits in college physics. 

3. The full-time science teadier of physics has had more 
extensive academic preparation in science than has the 
part-time science teadier of physics. 

■4. The part-time sdence teacher of physics has slightly better 
academic preparation in mathematics than the full-time 
sdcnce teacher of phy'sics. 

5- Schools with more than 300 pupils enrolled generally 
have teachers who are slightly better prepared academi- 
cally in physics and in the broad area of science than 
schools with fewer titan 300 pupils. 

C. Jr seems that the average teacher of physics has spent 
credit time equivalent to about onc-half of the time re- 
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quireci for a baccalaureate degree studying science and 
mathematics (part-time, 54.9 credits; full-time, fiO.2 
credits). 

Biology 

1. The average high-school science teacher of biolog)* has a 
broad background in science and, in 65 per cent of the 
cases, some preparation in mathematics. 

2. The average teacher of biology has earned approximately 
20.5 semester credits in college biolog)'. 

3. The full-time science teacher of biology has more exten- 
sive academic preparation in science than does the part- 
time science teacher teaching biology’. 

4. There seems to be only a slight relationship between 
school size and the academic preparation of the teacher of 
biology. 

5. It seems that the average teacher of biology has spent time 
equivalent to 48 semester houis In studying science and 
mathematics. The part-time teacher has spent time equi- 
valent to 44.3 semester hours and the full-time teacher has 
spent time equivalent to 553 semester hours in these 
areas. 

Chemistry 

1. The average high-school science teacher of chemistry has 
broad preparation in sdence and some preparation in 
mathematics. 

2. Tlie average teacher of chemistry has an average of 183 
credits of chemistry in his academic preparation. 

3. The full-time science teacher of chemistry has had more 
extensive preparation in science tlian has the part-time 
science teacher of chemistry’. 

4. The part-time sdence teacher of chemistry has slightly 
better academic preparation in mathematics than the full- 
time sdence teaser of chemistry'. 

5. Schools mth marc than 20& pupils enrolled gerrers/Jy 
have teachers who arc slightly better prepared academi- 
cally in diemistry and in the broad area of science than 
schools with fewer than 200 enrolled pupils. 

6. It seems that the average teacher of chemistry has spent 
time equivalent to about one-half of the time required for 
a baccalaureate degree studying sdence and mathematics 
(part-time 52-8 credits; full-time 59.4 crctliis) . 
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General Science 

1. The average high-school science teacher of general sci- 
ence has a broad academic background in science and 
some preparation in mathematics. 

average teacher of general science fus 38.5 credits in 
science. 

5. Tlic full-time science teacher of general science has more 
extensive academic preparation in science than the part- 
time science teacher of general sdence. 

•1. It seems that no one size school attracts the best prepared 
teacher of general science, 

3. It seems th;tt the teacher of general science has spent 
credit time equivalent to from three-eights to five-twelftlis 
of the time required to obtain a baccalaureate degree 
studying science and mathematics. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Professional Preparation 


The pre-service professional program refere to that por- 
tion of the college program designed primarily’ to orient 
the prospective teacher to the function and processes of 
education, as tvell as develop skill for teaching. It can be 
identified, in part, in an institution of higher learning fay 
the courses labeled "Education” which are offered for pros- 
pective teachers. The course svork in the professional phase 
is almost always offered in departments of education by pro- 
fessors who have spccializcti in the various areas on which 
emphasis is placed. The professional rcrpiirements usually 
v^ry for elementary- and secondary-school teaching, but cer- 
tain courses, such as psychology of learning or school and 
society, are often common to both programs of preparation. 

Controversy about teacher education lias often centered 
on the professional pliasc. Questions have been raised about 
the functions it is expected to serve, its value to the prospec- 
ti\e teacher, the amount of credit hours assigned to it, the 
nattire of its empliasis, and its placement in the program. 
The professional program has been criticized also for super- 
ficiality of treatment, redundance of content, over-emphasis 
upon theory, and for its failure to challenge the intellectuaf 
curiosity and professional interests of students. 

The history of the development of the professional phase 
in programs of teacher education reflects perhaps some of 
the basic reasons for its lack of acceptance today. Through- 
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out the past half century, education courses have been insti- 
tuted in state after state by legislative enactments demanding 
specific amounts and kinds of pedagogical study for cer- 
tification. As a consequence, the professional requirements 
have come into existence without sufficient research and ex- 
perimentation to validate their worth, content, or procedures; 
thus, general factdty endorsement has been substantially 
imposed by law. In addition, a wide diversity of patterns 
for the professional curriculum has existed not only be- 
tween states, but also bettveen institution and institution 
within the same state. 

The conflict which surrounds the professional courses 
serves to stimulate the systematic examination of their pur- 
poses as derived from their historical ori^ns, theoretical 
foundations and recent experimental projects. Emerging 
common patterns are becoming more clearly defined and 
subjected to the test of controlled evaluation. The strengths 
and weaknesses attributed to aspects of the professional pro- 
gram arc being discussed openly by both professors of edu- 
cation and their colleagues in other schools and colleges as 
well as by members of the teaching profession and interested 
laymen. Perhaps most important of all in terms of the im- 
provement of the professional phase of teacher education is 
the fact that issues and problems arc being more accurately 
defined to permit their objective study. 

PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 
Emphasis in the professional program ranges today from 
limited attempts to develop skill in teaciiing to broad efforts 
to influence attitudes and personality, to develop qualities 
ot leadership, and to provide the background for scholarship 
in the foundation areas of education. Programs of the first 
type usually emphasize only such courses as educational 
psychology, methods, and practice teaching. The latter pat- 
terns include in various ways the traditional subjects of the 
history and philosophy of education and the psychology of 
learning as svell as the study of such fields as human de- 
velopment, mental hygiene, school and society, and the or- 
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ganization and function of the different levels of school pro- 
gram. Depending on the institution, courses in guidance, 
audio-visual instruction, or school administration may be 
required in the sequence. 

The major reasons for this range of emphasis vary from 
one institution to another. In small liberal arts colleges, 
for example, the nature of the institution tends to dictate 
the more restricted pattern. In teachers colleges, the nu- 
merical strength of professors of education has helped to 
expand the number of required courses included. Faculty 
strength in a given area, such as guidance, may lead to the 
inclusion of a course in a specific field. Perhaps the major 
force, however, is to he found in changes tliat have taken 
place in schools and in the function of teaching. Quite 
clearly, as the responsibilities assumed by elementary and 
secondary schools have multiplied and as the roles of teachers 
have become correspondingly more complex and demanding, 
the scope and emphasis of the professional program have 
expanded in institutions whose faculties are sensitive to such 
changes and arc free to make adaptations in pedagogical 
requirements. 

As early as 1888, S. S. Parr suggested iliai the professional 
program was related to the kind of teacher needed for the 
.schools.* He proposed that in addition to personal fitness 
and knowledge of the stthject to be taught iltc teacher 
siiould be prep,rrcd in the following areas; 

]. Teaching knowlnlgc-it is necessary for the teadier to 
learn to look at subjects in fixed onler and also from the 
viewpoint of the child learning the material 

2. Knowledge of the process of development 

3. Understanding of mciho<l as the scientific application of 
means of stimulation to ends of development 

•1. Acquaintance with the historical development of ped-v- 
gogical principles 

5. Comprehension of the sdence of menial stimnlalion 

fi. Knowledge of the art of tcacliing as c.xpcricncc will give 


1 Walter S. Monroe. Theory «nrf T'w*" Edueation. 

IS90 to 1950 (Urbana. llUnoU" Unomlljf of lUinols I’mv 1352). p. »"«• 
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Evenden identified a broadening of tlie empliasis in the 
professional program between 1920 and 1938 along two 
lines: 

1. A growing emphasis was placed upon a well-rounded and 
well-integrated personality such as will assume the leader- 
ship of school and community, 

2. An emerging concern developed for a systematic perspec- 
tive of society and the society in which children live; a 
knowledge of the American democratic system and other 
forms of government and of political and economic sta- 
bility was stressed.* 

These trends were clearly in evidence in the statement 
of purposes of professional courses in education outlined in 
the National Survey of Teacher Training in 1933.* 

1. Professional orientation— relationship of education to so- 
ciety and the possibilities open in educational service 

2. Educational service courses— essential concepts and tech- 
niques used frequently in other courses and in educa- 
tional literature 

S. Understanding of children to be taught 

4. Knowledge of the essential methiMis for teaching a grade 
or subject 

5. Knowledge of the organization and management of class 
instruction in various types of schools 

6. Acquisition of a safety minimum of teaching skill 
through observation, participation, and practice teaching 

7. Summarized and integrated “working philosophy” of edu- 
cation and an understanding of the individual’s relation- 
ship to education and society 

Stratemeyer, svriting for the American Association of 
Colleges lor 'Teacher Education, re-echoed Parr's earlier 


2 Edward S. Evenden, "tVhal Is ihc Essential Nature of an Evolving Ctir- 
riculnm of a Teachers College," I7lh yearbook, American Aswcialion of 
Teachers Colleges (1938), pp. 5-16. 

2 Edward S Evenden, "Summary and Interpretation," National Survey of 
the education of Teachers, G (LJ. S Office of Lducaiion, nullctin, 1933, No. 
10), pp. 173 74. 
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emphasis by stressing that the position taken in the debate 
over the professional sequence in teacher education is de- 
termined largely by a person's concept of the work of the 
teacher and of the tvay learning takes place ^ 

Her analysis of the function of what she calls, “the pro- 
fessional sequence" emphasized the changes brought about 
in the work of the teacher by universal education by the 
use of mass media of communication, and by tl>e dynamic 
quality of education in a rapidly changing world where 
principle rather than pattern and creative thinking rather 
tlian prescriptive responses arc required. 

In a description of experimental efforts to redesign teacher 
education, sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Woodring proposed that the professional pliase 
of teacher education should consist of two distinct aspects: 

1. Professional knowledge, as distinguishetl from profes- 
sional skills 

2. Skills in managing a classroom in working with children 
and young people and in supervising the learning process » 

Essentially, the professional program is the process of the 
professionalization of the teacher. Its ttvo-fold purpose may 
be summarized as follows: (1) to help the prospective teacher 
gain essential knowledge about the processes of learning and 
education, the nature of learners at %’3rious stages of ma- 
turity, and the functions and oi^niz.ation of education in 
a democratic society: and (2) provide for the development of 
professional skills that permit the integration and transla- 
tion of the total preparation for teaching — liberal education, 
scholarship in subject iiclds, and professional knowledge 
into the successful practice of teaching at given levels and 
in specific subject fields. 


« Florence B. Stralcniejcr, '•'Ihe Professional Sctiuencc in Teacher 
tion." in Donald I’. tWfrclV (ea*/. Peaerfer ArininUm- , to- 
(Otieonta. Ndv York. The Am. Assoc, of Colleen for Teacher Educ, IOjG). 

^ sPatil Wooctrinff. A'cu- Vnectiont tn Tfach<r Eiiucation (Nc« Voik: TJie 
Fiiml for Ihe Atlvanccnicnt of tcliicaiion. 1957). p. It. 
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early paherns 

Early patterns for the professional program were devel- 
oped in normal schools during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Two distinct and competing types prevailed gen- 
erally until around 1900. One placed almost complete 
emphasis upon pedagogical training for elementary-school 
teaching; the other required the student to concentrate al- 
most entirely on the review of the elementary-school sub- 
jects. Neither could be called college level work. 

By 1889, the Illinois State Norma! School u'as offering a 
third type of pattern which was to serse as the forerunner 
for professional programs in four-year teachers colleges. 
It combined aspects of the emphasis on pedagogy and the 
review of elementaiy-school subjects. In addition, it intro- 
duced work of college standard to provide the teacher with 
a degree of liberal education, and it provided advanced work 
in certain academic subjects. Two, three, and four years of 
svork svere offered. 

Pedagogical Pattern. A typical program of the type 
which gave exclusive emphasis to pedagogical training tv-as 
that of the St- Cloud Normal School in Minnesota near the 
end of the 1880’s.® 

First year: History of Education 

rs)'clioIogy 
Methodology 

•Scfiool Economy (administration) 

Second year: Student teaching— extending over several 
months 

Special methods for leaching various elemen- 
tary school subjeas, combined with a re- 
view of the content and skills to be taught 

• Thoma* J. Cray, “TIic Normal Scbfjot Idea at EmlKxIi«l in . . Normal 
School at Si. CJoud.“ in J. P. Cord)'* Hue and Growth o/ the Sormal- 
School Idea in the United States (Dureau of Education, Circular of Informa- 
tion on So. 8. lOTl). pp. 90 97. 
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The pedagogical instniction of this period was little more 
than training in practical procedures for planning and man- 
aging instruction in rural elementary schools. Although 
Page’s book on theory and practice of teacliing’ had been 
published in 1851, it u'as not until the I880's that two books 
were published, one by Hewett,® the oilier by White,® that 
represented the beginning of an attempt to develop a sys- 
tematic pedagogy for American schools. Prior to these pub- 
lications, courses in education depended heavily on text- 
books by foreign authors and European ideas of education, 
such as the Herbartian formal leaching steps as transplanted 
by Horace Mann and others. Yet to come was G. Stanley 
Hall’s psycliology, Thorndike’s contribution to learning 
theory and measurement, Binet’s research on intelligence, 
Dewey’s philosophical view, and Morrison’s theory of 
teaching. 

Review of Elementary-Sciiooi. Subjects. Competing 
svith tile pedagogical type of normal school were those that 
concentrated on drilling the prospective tcarher in the sub- 
jects to be taught in the elementary school. The curriculum 
of such schools should not properly be called a professional 
program. It did, however, take cognizance of the fact that 
the student was learning the material in order to teach; 
consequently, some emphasis on method of instruction was 
included. This type of program was the basis for the mose- 


I Davit! I*. Page. Theory nmt 1‘racMt of Teaehin^ or Motiitt end Mtlhexlt 
of CfOod Scliool’Keefitng (Net* Sink: Uamc* &. Ci» , DC!) 

• Edwin C. Hcwcu, A Ttealtte on Pedology for >on>ig Teachers (CineJn 
nan, Ohio; Van Antwerp. UraRR Ct»mpan). 1«U). 

• Emerson L. White, The HemenU of Pedagogv: Mairuol for Teachers, 

anil Alt Persons fntererted in School FdueolMii (Dncinnati, Ohio- Van 
.Snrwcrp. Hrarj; Sr Ctimpanv. I!WB) . ■ 

• »J K. F. Rosenkinti/. The Phihsophr of tducalio'i, Am. Ed. (St. Wiin 

Ray Baker fc Co, ISTS). 

■f. T. late. anil of Tearhing (New lork: K. I- hri- 

logir & Company. IHU.'). ..... • r-_ 

Mrsandcr Bain, fdueelion at a Seienee (.N'ew koik; I) Appleron k Co. 
18791. 
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ment to professionalize subject matter, a movement which 
developed during the early part of the next century. 

In general, subject-review programs provided for one or 
two years of concentrated study of such subjects as reading, 
wTiting, spelling, arithmetic, history, geography, drawing, 
music, and hygiene. In some programs practice teaching %\'as 
included. Often teachers enrolled for the instruction in 
summer institutes or for a semester at a time. Such pro- 
grams placed heavy stress upon the proficiency of students 
in the subject matter of the elementary school. Examina- 
tions svere required and often certificates svere given by 
subjects. 

Emphasis in Early Professional Programs. By the end 
of the 1890‘s the professional program in normal schools had 
developed three types of emphasis with one or more course-s 
in education having been identified with each; 


Theoretical Emphasis: 


Practical Emphasis: 


Semi- T ech nicat 

Emphasis: 


History’ of Education 
Science of Education 
Philosophy of Education 
Elements of Petlagogj’ 

School Economy (administration) 
School Organization 
School Management 
Student Teaching 
Methods of Tcadiing 


After 1900, courses began to appear in college programs in 
such fields as experimental psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy, child study, and adolescent psychology. By 1915, courses 
in measurement, school law, school liygiene, and compara- 
tive education had been established. 

The National Surs’cy of the Education of Teachers iden- 
tified the relative emphasis given to various pedagogical 
courses in normal schools an<l teachers colleges in the years 
1905, 19H. and 19U3 by tabulating the order of frequency 
in which sarious courses ss'erc required for prospective 
teachers. History of Education for example, as shotrn in 
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Table 22, was the most popular pedagogical course in 1905: 
by 1933 It svas offered so inh^ucntly that it was not tabu- 
lated. Educational psychology did not appear as a separate 
course until the tabulation for 1933. Jt will be noted that 
a trend toward fused courses had reduced the number and 
cljanged the titles of courses included in the 1933 listing. 

TAniX 22 

CocRSfs NfosT FiirquEMLs Citcjs iv the rsotr&sioKAi. S^que.vce 
IV Normal Schoou and TtAaitRS Coixecfj • 

(ts OROFR of ritfQUEACV) 


im 

mi 


History ot education 

I'racticc icacliing 

Practice teaching 

1‘sytliology 

Hisior} o( eduation 

Educational ps>ehology 

t’raciifc teaching 

rs)<bology 

General psychology 

I'etlagogy 

School management 

Specialised courses in 
school administration 

.Sdinol raanagcincnt 

Child study 

and supenisinn 

Mciliods and reviews 

Pfinctples of teaching 

I’rInciplB of teaching 
or introduction to 

< hild study 

Educational p5}cholo]r) 

General methofU 

leaching 


• Table compiled wich Benjimln W. FraUcr rt at , Nalionel Kiirvry of the 
l^urntion of reaehers. IWillciln. Xo 10. Vol .S (Sj>ctial .Sur»cv StiitliM. 
p CO 


beginning about 1915, a trend dctelojxrd toward the 
professionalization of subject matter of the elementary- 
school curriculum. Its purpose was to help the prmpcctise 
teacher consider the content of counts he voiild leaclt in 
terms of its importance to educational programs, its relation- 
ship to other or more advanced subject matter, its historical 
(Ic.clopraciit, and iis otpintaiion for piirpmcs of irntruc- 
tton in the elementary school. As a ronsequenre. education 
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courses under sueJj titles as arithmetic for elementary schools, 
language arts for teachers, and children’s literature began 
to appear in college programs. 

The professional program for clemcntary-schoo! teachers 
started initially with practice teaching and related methodol- 
ogy, and later expanded to encompass courses in history and 
principles of education, as well as the formal study of such 
courjes as educational psychology and child development. 

The growth of professional education for high-school 
teachers followed almost the opposite pattern. It tended to 
start with the academic study of history, philosophy, and psy- 
chology; there was little emphasis on practice teaching and 
methodology- This difference resulted from the fact that 
high-school teachers were prepared in universities and lib- 
eral arts colleges which were reluctant to add pedagogical 
courses of a practical or technical nature. The study of edu- 
cation — its history, philosophy, and principles — was more 
palatable in the academic environment of the libera! arts 
college. Courses of this type would be offered on a basis 
similar to those in academic fields and included in students' 
programs of study as electives, without disturbing the tradi- 
tional liberal arts pattern. Substantially fewer semester 
hours of credit in education courses were required for lilgh- 
school teachers than for those preparing to teach in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Two traditions, then, tverc represented in the earlier 
stages of the professional program; one, emphasizing prac- 
tical, technical laboratory training for elementary-school 
teaching, developed in normal schools and teachers colleges: 
the other, favoring the academic and theoretical study of 
education, was provided for prospective high-school teachers 
in liberal arts colleges and universities. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The professional program has undergone several specific 
changes in recent years. TIjc number of education courses 
that are available from svhich to choose tlie required sc- 
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quence has multiplied greatly. Efforts have been made to 
merge the elementary and secondary patterns as well as to 
standardize the entire curriculum in education. Fused 
courses have been designed, and greater emphasis has been 
placed upon laboratory experience. 

UvuriPLicATios or Courses. XFith the introduction of 
the study of education into universities at tlie turn of the 
present century, scholars began to investigate in detail the 
various areas pertinent to teaching and school programs. 
Such research gave rise to the specialized subdivisions svitliin 
the field of education and eventually to the multiplication of 
courses. As has been the case in other fields, when theor)’ 
has been refined and knowledge verified about aspects of 
education, new courses are oiganized. They soon found 
their w-ay Into the required undergraduate professional se- 
quence for prospective teachers. In fact, in one institution 
or another, education courses svliicli have since been estab- 
lished at the graduate level, such as educational measure- 
ment, statistics, comparative education, experimental psy- 
chology, school law, and school administmtion, were at one 
time included in urulcrgmduate requirements. 

The growth in number of courses, combined with the 
lack of standardization, inevitably led to an overlapping of 
courses, which has been a source of so much recent criticism. 
The fact that education is essentially an applied field — 
drawing its content as it does from so many basic areas of 
knowledge to serve all types of eduGitional personnel — has 
further contributed to duplication for many stutlcnis. 

MeRCI.NC of Ei.E.MENTARV and Sr.CONDARY PATITR.SS. A 
major development in recent years has been the merging of 
the two traditional patterns for the professional program; 

(1) practical emphasis for the clcmcntary-sclux)! teacher, and 
{2j a more theoretical ami acndcniic 3ppro.ich provided for 
high-school teachers. 

The length of the sequence for prospective clcmeniar)- 
school teachers has been rctlticcd from as much as two full 
years of pedagogical work to as little as a semester and a 
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half, and it is rarely more than a full year. The number of 
separate courses in methods of teaching various subjects has 
been reduced, and elementary-school icachei^ are required 
to study fields such as adolescent psychology and the organi- 
zation and function of the total school system. Although the 
emphasis in the professional program for elementary-school 
teachers is still on laboratory work with children, it is fair 
to say that it has tended to include more academic courses 
in pedagogy and theoretical study of education. 

For prospective secondary-school teachers, the number of 
semester hours* credit allocated to the education courses has 
increased from an earlier range of 12 to 15 liours to a present 
typical pattern of about 20 semester hours. The tendency 
has been to assign the increase in credit hours to student 
teaching and related methods of teaching a subject field. In 
general, emphasis on the laboratory aspects of the profes- 
sional program now represents from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the total 18 to 20 semester hours of education courses re- 
quired for high-school teachers; this compares with from 
zero to perhaps 20 per cent of the total of 30 years ago. 

It is common today to find some of the same profes-slonal 
courses required for both elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers, ^me institutions have, in fact, developed a single 
pattern of pedagogical study which differentiates for the level 
and subject field of preparation only in the student teaching 
and methods phase of the program. An example of this 
type of merged pattern often includes the following courses: 


Courses required of 
prospective eJementar) 
and secondary teachers: 

Courses diflcrcniiaied 
in terms of level and 
subject field: 


Introduction to Teaching 
Human Development (including 
psychology of learning) 

School and Sodety 

Methods of Teaching 
Practice Teaching 


In such a pattern the difference in the amotiiu of credit 
hours required for elementary’- and second.iry’-school majors 
is due to the additional liours allocated to methods of teach- 
ing for prospective clemcntary-schcKjl teachers. 
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STA.NDARDiZAT lO.V OF TIfF PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM. Prog- 
ress has been made toward the standardization of the pro- 
fessional program. In fact, although it is still common for 
colleges to claim unique patterns for the work in pedagogy, 
programs of required courses in education are becoming 
substantially alike across the nation. 

Student teaching, methods of teaching, and educational 
psychology are fairly common components of the profes- 
sional requirements. In addition, a course in school and 
society or one dealing with the organization and function 
of the school system, or botli, is typically required. Some 
schools offer a course in human development separate from 
the one in psychology of learning. Only a feiv still require 
separate courses in piiilosophy of education or history of 
education. 

Fused Courses. A major reason, no doubt, for tlie con- 
tinuing lack of standardization of courses in education is 
the practice of some institutions tvhich offer courses in edu- 
cation that correspond to s'arious subdivisions of the field 
of education: others have developed fused courses which in- 
clude a .selection of content from various areas in educa- 
tion. In the latter, for example, material necessary for the 
beginning teacher to know may be assembled in one course 
from such areas as history of education, philosophy of educa- 
tion, the organization and function of the school, and educa- 
tional sociology. "School and Society" is the title most com- 
monly given to this kind of fused course. Likeinsc content 
from psychology, educational psychology, mental hygiene, 
biology, and plipiology is often used to form the course, 
"Human Development." 

The purpose of the fused course is to bring to the 
prospectise teacher an introductory orientation to the knowl- 
edge that sJtpports the professional practice of teaching. 
This must be accomplished within the limited amounts of 
time and credit hours allocated to the professional rctjuirc- 
nicnts in four-year college programs. Another oljjcctnc is 
to reduce the proliferation of courses rexjuired for certifica- 
tion. A negatise outcome, svithout question, is the extent to 
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^vhiclj education courses tend to overlap cacli other and cer- 
tain courses outside the professional sequence. Fused courses 
may also seem like supcrnctal surveys to students svho are 
ready for more intensive study. 

Emphasis on Laboratorv Work. A growing awareness 
that the professional program has moved too far tou’ard the 
academic study of educational theory' has led to a trend in 
the direction of greater emphasis on laboratory work with 
children in schools. Some colleges even attempt to relate 
laboratory experiences to all pedagogical courses. The block 
or full-time pattern of student teaching has been widely en- 
dorsed as a means of providing more realistic apprenticeship 
training. In addition, pre-student teaching observation and 
participation, including such arrangements as the "Septem- 
I^er field experience," have served to increase the emphasis 
given to the laboratory aspects of tbc professional program. 

CHARACTERISTIC PAHERNS OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 

Patterns of the professional program that are in operation 
today may be classified in terms of their placement and se- 
quence in the college program, the organization of courses, 
and the curriculum emphasis. Because no standard plan 
has been generally adopted, many of the programs represent 
composite mixtures of s-arious characteristic arrangements. 

Pl.ACEME.NT AND SeQUE.NCE IN THE COLLEGE PROCRA'I. 
Four basic patterns of placement in the college program are 
found to exist. The first represents the remnants of the 
early normal school pattern for preparing elementary-school 
teachers. This plan is found today in some teachers colleges 
csen though they offer four-year programs. Eight states en- 
dorse this pattern. In ^V^stonsm ii actually is found in 22 
county teachers collc-gcs ssliicli. despite their designation, 
are organized as ts\r>-year normal scliocils. .Some junior 
tolleges provide the tuo-ycar paiicm to prepare teachers for 
elementary and rural scitools. 
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Perhaps the most predominant pattern existing today is 
tile four-year distiibution of the professional sequence. The 
popularity of this plan results from its having been adopted 
by teachen colleges %v’hen they were converted from two- to 
four-year institutions. As many of these schools change to 
all-purpose institutions, they tend to retain the four-year 
arrangement. A typical example of this type of distribution 
is the one at Western Washington College of Education: 

First year: Introduction to Education 

Second year: Gcneraf Psychology 

Human Growth and Dcselopmcnt 

Third year: Psychology of Adjustment 

Student Teacliing (junior year) includes 
teaching techniques 

Fourth year: Student Teaching (block pian) 

Sodal and Philosophical Foundations of 
Education 

Evaluation in the Public Sdiool 

The pattern of placement most popular in liberal arts 
colleges and universities might be called the upper division 
plan. Under this arrangement the professional courses arc 
scheduled in the junior and senior years of the student’s 
college program. Prior to tliese years the student typically 
carries a full program of liberal arts work. During tlie final 
two years the prospective leaclier takes courses in education 
which may be added to tlie requirements for gradiiatioii 
met by liberal arts students; in many cases this necessitates 
a correspondingly higher toi.al number of hours required. 

In otJjer cases education credits are taken in lieu of elec- 
tive subjects permitted other students. The junior year 
of this type of pattern is typically de\otcd to the study of 
such courses as educational psyxhology, the American scIkmiI 
system, and human efevefopraetif. The sertror fcar enciuda. 
in most cases, methods of teacliing and student teaching. 

The fourth distinct p.iitcrn for placement of the profes- 
sional sequence might be called the post-baccalaureate phase. 
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One form of this arrangement has existed for a number of 
years in a number of institutions in stales such as California 
and New York, which have required five years of college 
preparation for high-schoo\ teaching. The post-baccalaure* 
ate training has developed in the past decade from experi- 
mental programs to attract libera! arts graduates to teach- 
ing.” Some of these distribute the sequence over two years; 
generally this program focuses on the internship. Others 
provide for a one-year sequence which often includes sum- 
mer school .study. This type of plan provides for all the 
course work in education to be grouped in the fifth year of 
college study. Depending upon the institution, it may be a 
year of college study ^vhich counts as the first year of gradu- 
ate study or the final year of pre-graduate preparation. In 
traditional fiftli-ycar programs, work in education, which is 
normally taken in the junior year of the upper division 
plans, is telescoped into the first semester of the fifth year, 
and the senior-year course, student teaching and methods, is 
offered during the second semester. Newer experimental 
plans svhich generally place greater emphasis on practice 
teaching or the internship may retjuire student teaching 
svith related study in education courses throughout the entire 
fifth year, or during the fifth and sixth years of college study. 

Organization ok Program. The professional program 
can be classified also according to the manner in which the 
courses in education arc organized. In many cases this type 
of classification can refer to the organization of only certain 
aspects of the program, such as practice teaching. 

Traditional course pattern. In this, the oldest type of 
organization, courses in education are organized in a manner 
similar to other college courses. The content of these 
courses is narrow to include some special division or topic 
svithin the general framesvork of the area of study. For 
example, under the traditional course pattern, a specific and 
specialized topic is treated, such as in the course “Teaching 

u Paul Woodtifig. ft’ev Direcfiant tn Teacher Education (.New Vort: TI»c 
Fund for Iht Advanceinoit of EUtucation, 1937). p M2. 
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Arithmetic in tlie Upper Elcincntarj* Grades." Tlie content 
treated rcpresetiLs the cemml focus. TIic amount of cudit 
allocated to given educational courses esen conforms to the 
pattern prevailing in the liberal arts .area, svitJj u5u.jJI>- nor 
more than five hours assigned to one course. Students 
tj'pically arc retjuired to take lurticular education courses, 
although options may be pcnniited in certain areas. Often 
the .sequence of courses varies to fit student programs. 

Correlaled programs. Ullom lo rchic or Ittsc the con- 
tent of various education courses into longer blocks of study 
time under one or more instructors may be called correlated 
programs. Some institutions have used the tenn "core” to 
designate their attempt to achieve this objcctisc. Such .ir- 
rangemcnis may provide only fused courses in such fields 
as human development, school and society, student teaching, 
and related mciliods and materials of instruction. It will 
be noticed that these coiines encompass broad areas of inter- 
dependent and Interrelated disciplines. Therefore, the or- 
ganizaiionaf context of these correlated programs integrates 
content pertaining to society, the individual, and the learn- 
ing-teaching process. As contrasted with the traditional 
courses, this philosophy of the correlated program wouhl 
be reflected in such a course as "The Individual Ixarncr and 
the Arithmetic Process." In a few eases, as in such imtini- 
tions .15 the Mihs-aukee .State College, the correlated prrigmui 
has permitted .1 group of students to oiuiplcte the entite 
profcssion. 1 l sequent c under the s-imr invmiction. 

The block fdau. Although this ckisslficaiiori i)|iii.iny ir- 
fers to the manner in wbirb student teaching it oiganbcd, 
it may be apjjropriaicly used n» identifj certain svavs ol or- 
ganiring ihc entire professional juttern. This is praftiraljlc 
because the prosisions for student teaching under the hl<Kk 
plan inllucnrc the orgaiiiMiion. pkircinent. and sesjnriHe 
of other pctbgngiral rcuirsrs. Ilvsrmiaff) the hfevL pUn bn 
student leathing prositles that the snulent ensigr in stu- 
dent teaching ami rclatrsl study of esluraiional prinriplrs. 
nicthotls. curritulum. ami matrrials for a l>I«>iL of time 
amounting to one ijuarier or one scninter of the colffge 
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year. During this block of time the student usually devotes 
from six to ten weeks to fulhtime work in an off-campus 
school as an apprentice teacher. The semester block may 
encompass the entire professional requirement as it does at 
the University of Buffalo, or it may claim as much as 14 of 
18 semester hours of education course credits, as is the prac- 
tice in certain high-school fields at the University of Wh'seon- 
sin. In either case the central emphasis in the block plan is 
the laboratory practice of teaching under supervision with 
other pedagogical content being closely integrated with 
practice. 

Curriculum Pattern. Two types of curriculum pat- 
terns can be identified in the professional program as it exists 
in various institutions today. The more historic one might 
be called the multiple-track plan, whereas the newer trend 
is appropriately labeled a single curriculum. The latter, it 
must be said, is being considered and recommended more 
than adapted at the present time. 

MuUipleArack curriculums. Depending upon the state 
certification requirements and the pliilosophy of a given in- 
stitution, multiple track curriculums range from providing 
tlistincily different curriculum tmck.s for various lesels of 
the schfiol system (kindergarten, lower elementary', upper 
elementary, and subject fields such as English, speech, chem- 
istry, industrial arts, or home economics), to the practice of 
differentiating only between programs for elementary- and 
secondary-school leaching. In colleges that maintain highly 
specialized curricular tracks, considerable difficulty and loss 
^)f lime are experienced by students who decide to change 
from one field or level of teaching to another. A student 
preparing to teach the fourtfi grade, for example, may be 
required to take additional courses in pedagogy, or even re- 
peat all or part of student teaching should he decide that lie 
prefers to teach third grade. Similarly, at tfie fiigh-school 
Icsel a student preparing to icadi liisiory may be faced witfi 
a rhflercni set of re<|uircmenis in ctiuratiori courses should 
he decide to cliangc to icacfiing agriculture. 

Tlic ditcf virtue of the miiUipIe-irack curriculum is 
claimed to be the degree of specialization provided for dif- 
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ferent levels ami fields of teaching. With a iiighly homoge- 
neous group it is possible to stress in a more detailed manner 
the professional knowledge and skills required for particu- 
lar types of teaching assignments. It is argued, for ex- 
ample, timt teaching first grade is quite different from work 
at the fiftJj-^adc jeve) so that certain aspects of the profes- 
sional requirements must be uniquely adapted to each type 
of preparation. 

The single curriculum. Reactions against the multiple- 
track type of curriculums have led states such as Ohio, 
Washington, and New Jersey to issue licenses to teach at 
any grade level or m any subject field.'* Such provisions 
have permitted the development of single professional re- 
quirements for all teacliers. The philosophy supporting 
the development of the single curriculum holds that teach- 
ers. like doctors and lawyers, should be given common 
certification to practice. It is argued that the same knowl- 
edge about the organization and function of schools in 
a democratic society, learning, human development, and 
methods of instruction should be acquired by all teachers 
regardless of their intended level or field of teaching. It is 
claimed tliat the specmlized application of professional 
knowledge can be learned during student teaching as well 
as on the job, or, in cases where intensive knowledge is re- 
quired, through additional formal study at the graduate 
level. 

Proponents of the single curriculum point to the ad- 
vantages that are to be gained by permitting teachers to 
cliange easily from one type of assignment to another. 
They point out also that the essential difference in prepara- 
tion sliould rest in the subject fields of specialization rather 
than in the pedagogical requirements. 

Although the single type curriculum is not yet widely 
adopted, it is receiving serious study and support from such 
groups as the National Commission for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, the National Commission for Teacher 


>2W. I art .\rm«ronR. "The Single Cumculum Movcinent 
Educaiion," American Association of Cnllegc* for Teacher Educauon. Thud 
Yearbook (IWO), pp 17-1 82. 
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Education and Professional Standards of the NEA, and cer- 
tain officials in state departments of public instruction. It 
also finds a warm reception from political and lay leaden 
sWio have found the multiple<tirricMlum and related cer- 
tification practices a dciciTcnt to the most efficient, econ- 
omical utilization of teacher competence. 

EMPitASts. The professional phase of teacher education 
may be said to differ from one institution to another in 
terms of its emphasis. Two types — one, the theoretical; 
the other, the practical — arc becoming more clearly de- 
fined. 

Traditionally the universities and libera! arts colleges 
have been the proponents of the theoretical emphasis. 
They have sought to develop scholars in the field of educa- 
tion rather than to train skilled practitioners. On the 
other hand, teachen colleges have stressed practice, tech- 
niques, and procedures designed to prepare for the early 
stages of teaching. 

Theoretical emphasis. A common complaint of pros- 
pective teachers is that the study of pedagogy places too 
mucli emphasis on theory and not enough stress on prac- 
tice. This emphasis is not entirely a matter of accident in 
some institutions. Nor can it be attributed wholly to the 
fact that insufficient research has been done to sTiIidaie edu- 
cational theories. In certain institutions the professional 
program is theoretically oriented because of the belief of 
those in charge that this should be the nature of the pre- 
service professional preparation of the teacher. Such a 
view assumes that a teacher who has been well grounded 
in theory and educational scholarship svill be able to culti- 
saie the soil of practice svith greater professional skill and 
maturity than one svho Jias only been technically prepared 
to teach. 

Programs committed to the theoretical emphasis tend 
to stress the academic study of etUicaiional theory, history, 
and principles. Tliev rest on the assumption that the stu- 
dent can intellectualizc the professional content sviih a 
minimum of laboratory experience u'iih children and 
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schools. Student teaching is typically the only couise in 
which practical Avork is presented, and even this course may 
carry only a small number of credit liours. Courses in 
methods of teaching may be scheduled apart, often in a 
separate semester, horn student teaching on the assumption 
that the student himself will be able to integrate the prac* 
tical application of theory and principles. 

Practical emphasis. Contrasted to the theoretical ap- 
proacli, which provides for only nominal applications of 
tlieoiy, is the practical pattern, which provides for sub- 
stantial practice as the central emphasis in the professional 
requirements. Institutions adhering to this philosophy 
provide for extensive laboratory svork with children and 
schools throughout the entire professional program. Some 
have designated all education courses as the laboratory type, 
comparable to those in science, in order to give the pros- 
pective teacher a chance to test out educational theory by 
laboratory practice at each stage of his professional orienta- 
tion. Newer post-baccalaureate programs of teacher educa- 
tion tend to be of the practical emphasis type. They build 
tlie total study in education around the internship. 

Proponents of the practical-empliasis curriculum argue 
that the first phase of the professionaliration of the teacher 
must be to prepare for successful classroom teaching. Most 
educators recognize the s'aluc of theoretical and scholarly 
study of education and its processes. They prefer, how- 
ever, to relate such study closely to tlie practical prepara- 
tion of the teacher, or they ads'oeate that the theoretical 
considerations should be explored in ^aduatc courses after 
the teacher has become acquainted sviili the actual dimen- 
sions of the teaching process. 

ISSUES AND PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 

Criticisms of teacher ctliicaiion center on certain Ley 
issues anti problems in the professional program. /Utually, 
not all of the weaknesses in the pnigram of preparation pro- 
vided teachers for elementary and secondary scliools in the 
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United States can, by any analysis, be attributed entirely to 
the professional phase. Nevertheless, deficiencies this 
area have attracted tlie most public attention and, in a 
sense, can be said to represent the battleground of the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the professional education of the 
teacher. 

Omitted from the follotvtng classification of pertinent 
issues and problems are those which spring from the juris- 
dictional conflicts within institutions of higher learning 
between the claims for the student’s time by pedagogical 
preparation and the demands made by other aspects of the 
program. Instead, the intent here is only to identify points 
that relate to the professional phase itself and to the 
manner in which it is fulfilling its own ftrnction and obli- 
gation in the teacher education progranu 

Value to the Prospective Teacher. Since its incep- 
tion, particularly in universities, the professional program 
has faced the charge that it contributes negligibly to the 
preparation of the prospective teacher. Excepted from this 
criticism, both historically and universally, has been the 
laboratory work in student teaching. In recent years this 
sweeping indictment of pedagogical preparation has be- 
come more widespread. Not only have the critics of 
teacher education voiced this view, but also many teachers 
themselves have indicated that education courses do not 
provide the help lor the beginning teacher that they are 
purported to furnish. Some institutions are evahtating 
this criticism seriously and objectively by ascertaining how 
prospective teachers and graduates in service react to their 
experience in the professional phase. 

Dupi.ication oi Confem. It has been charged that 
pedagogical courses, though of value to tlic student, in- 
cluded too snucli duplication of content not only svithin 
their own field but also wiili variotis courses in other fields. 
This indictment is so dcstiiutisc of public confidence that 

11 landlcy J Sulw. Atiiiiidn luuaul Education (.otirscs.” Journal of 
Teacher Educaltoii, lU (June 1931) |i|> ItKtSH 
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it cannot sand uncorrectat if the professional phase of 
traclicr education is to perform its function with maximum 
cflicicnc)’. 

SuPERUciALrn* or Content, More serious than the 
charge that cducniion courses overlap in subject matter and 
cinph.asis is the criticism that many deal with content so 
superficial that it is already a part of the experience and 
"common sense" of the students. An aspect of tliis criti- 
cism concerns the tendency of professors to teach courses in 
education at a level and with instructional procedures below 
the maturity of students. It is claimed tliat education 
courses are easy, that students rarely fail them, and that 
professors of education give disproportionately higher 
marl.s than do their colleagues in academic fields. 

Poor I-nstruct/o.v. Prospective teaciiers expect profes- 
sors of education to be the best examples of college instruc- 
tors. In far too many insunces such, apparently, is not the 
case. While it is true that any list of great college teachers 
uxjuid include the names of some professors of education, 
perhaps even a proportionate representation, it must be 
admitted that professors of education as a group are not 
rated as outstanding teachers. 

Failure to Adapt Work to I^a)lVIDUAL DirpERENCES. 

It is ironic that professors of education who have been the 
leading advocates of the desirability of adjusting school 
work to the individual differences of students should be 
charged with failing to adapt ihcir oum education courses 
to the differences of prospective teachers. But this seems 
to be the tendency. The professional program in many 
institutions provides that all students, at least those in a 
given field of preparation, take the same pattern of re- 
quired education courses. Frequently, particularly in lai^e 
institutions, students must enroll for sections of education 
courses without knowing who will teach them, or ivfthout 
a chance to consider whether some, or a substantial portion, 
of the content has already been studied. Too often — the 
criticisms run — students in education courses are compelled 
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to engage in the same activities and to complete identical 
numbers and types of assignments without reference to the 
background and abilities of individual students. 

Insufficient Laboratory Experience. Most prospective 
teachers and those already in the profession tend to agree 
that an insufficient amount of time of the professional se- 
quence is devoted to laboratory work with children in 
school situations. Student teaching is tlie single course in 
education which strongly is endorsed from one institution 
to another as being outstanding in the pre-ser\'ice program 
of preparation for teaching. This course is always ranked 
high in quality and value, even when compared with the 
best courses in liberal arts. Yet, departments and schools 
of education have exhibited considerable reluctance to 
meet the criticism that laboratory work is insufficient by 
allocating a greater proportion of the education credit 
hours to laboratory courses. 

PLACEME.ST WiTHiN Pre-Servjce PROGRAM. The profa- 
sional sequence is criticized because in many institutions it 
is so placed in the teacher education program that it intro- 
duces the student to professional problems before he is 
ready to concentrate seriously on developing knowledge 
and skill for teaching. This charge is probably more true 
for girls than for boys, since many girls enter college with 
the admonition from their parents that they must prepare 
to teach in case they do not find a husband. As a con- 
sequence many would prefer to postpone the less attractive 
alternative until they have had a chance to try to achieve 
their natural preference. When the professional pliase be- 
gins early, these students may not be psychologically ready 
for its emphasis. 

Other objections to the placement of the professional 
sequence spring from the fact that its arrangement in the 
four-year college program often eliminates from prepara- 
tion for teadiing those young people, many of them ex- 
tremely able, wlio prefer to complete a full program of 
liberal arts before beginning professional concentration. 
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Over-Emphasis on Method, It is thought tliat this 
criticism applies more to programs of preparation for ele- 
mentary-school teaching that still require a multiplicity of 
separate courses for teaching s-arious subjects of the ele- 
mentary-school program than to high-schooI preparation. 
Actually, when methods of teaching are taught in conjunc- 
tion with student leaching, such study is rather generally 
endorsed by prospective teachers. Yet tlte assertion is com- 
mon that the programs require too much emphasis on 
methods of teaching. 

EsfPifAsrs ON Theory Apart from Practice, The 
widely held belief prevails that education courses deal al- 
most e.xclusively with unte.stcd educational theory. An 
added criticism tliat often comes from students is that the 
theoretical aspects of the professional sequence are divorced 
from the practical elements of the program. 

FUTURE OF THE PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 

Despite iWdespread criticisms of the professional aspects 
of teacher education programs, everyone, including the 
most extreme antagonists, agrees that at least some emphasis 
upon pedagogical preparation is essentinl [or elementary’^ 
and secondary-school teachers. The controversy centers on 
the nature of the empliasis, the placement and amount, .is 
well as tlie over-all quality of the professional program. 

Beyond the general endorsement of student teaching 
and the related study of methods and materials of instruc- 
tion, no aspect of the program has scon unis'crsal accept- 
ance. Educational psychology and history of education, 
two traditional foundation fields, are supported by some .is 
the only additional areas of pedagt^ical study wirthy of 
inclusion in the pre-service professional program. Philos- 
ophy of education is frequently endorsed, along with or as 
a pan of tlie study of history of education. The nesver 
course in imman development, apart from a course in edu- 
cational psychology, has as yet svon less acceptance gen- 
erally. 
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The two-fold nature of the program of professional 
preparation is generally recognized and endorsed. Even the 
Committee on Teacher Training of the National Council 
of Independent Schools, a body that appraises work in 
pedagogy with a critical bias, recognized that the profes- 
sional program should include: (a) systematic study of 
education and its problems, and (b) practice teaching 
under expert superv'ision.” The question is raised wliether 
the practical portion, student teaching or an internship, 
should be included in the four-year college program or 
made a responsibility of employing institutions. Such pro- 
posals call attention to the possibility of school systems lak- 
ing greater responsibility for the laboratory aspects of the 
professional program than has been their practice in the 
past. 

Two trends seem clear in the patterns for the professional 
program that arc now claiming increased support.’* One is 
in the direction towards a greater emphasis on the practical 
or applied preparation for classroom leaching which is us- 
ually integrated into the block plan of student teaching or 
the internship. The other relates to the placement of the 
professional phase of teacher education at the post-bacca- 
laureate level. In addition, it may be assumed that as re- 
search produces evidence that supports the superiority of 
given procedures and patterns over others, the variety in 
professional programs tfiat has prevailed will lend to disap- 
pear. 

That the professional phase of the program of teadier 
education will continue to exist, there can be no doubt. 
That it has yet to svin general acceptance by proving that 
such study can be "rigorous and disciplined” and fully 
worthy of the time allocated to it in terms of its contribution 
to the development of superior teachers is equally true. 

o CorntmtlfC on Tcathcr Training of ihe Naiional Council of IndepcrruJc-iu 
.VIiooIj, PrrfmTalion of Teachert for Sreondary Schools (Bmton, Maw: Na 
iinnal Council of Independent School*. lO'Af, p 41. 

ts Paul Woodring, A'eie Directions in Teacher F.duealiorj (Sew ^oit: Tlic 
fund for the Ad^'ancemeni of Education. 1937) p H2 
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CHAPTER 11 


Professional Laboratory 
Experiences 


One of the most significant development in teacher edu- 
cation in the past tsvo decades has been the expansion of 
organized “professional laboratory experiences” as an inte- 
gral part of many pre-sen'ice teacher education programs. 
In an increasing number of teacher education institutions 
these experiences are organized to provide opportunities for 
prospeaive teachers to acquire understanding and skills es- 
sential to the performance of the numerous duties of the 
teacher in the present-day school. These activities embrace 
guided obsen'ation of. and participation ts-ith, diildren, 
youth, and adults in a uide range of school and community 
situations. 


EMERGING CONCEPTS 

A laboratory situation is one in which a spirit of inquiry' 
and experimentation is fostered. In a problem-solving situ- 
ation, the participants have the freedom and the obligation 
to identify a problem, make careful obsersations and accur- 
ate measurements for its solution, project hypotheses, record 
results, and draw conclusions in the ligfit of the verified 
results. In a soda! lafioratory human relationships and 
STilucs are identified and cxaluatcd in terms of democratic 
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values. The term experiences refers to the interaction of the 
individual with his environment, either directly or vicari- 
ously. The difTerenc-c in the nature of the individual's in- 
volvement in a given situation has given rise to the terms 
fiireci experience and vicarious experience. In a direct ex- 
perience an individual personally undergoes or lives through 
an event or situation. In a vicarious e.vperience an indi- 
vidual faces and reflects upon an event or situation without 
actual personal involvement. Both types of experiences are 
important, but vicarious experiences may have limited mean- 
ing or value to the learner unless they are accompanied or 
preceded by direct experiences. Leiming in both instances 
results from the purposeful interaction of the learner and 
the environment. 

TJie recent expansion of professional laboratory experi- 
ences in teacher education programs can be atiributed to the 
acceptance of the Idea that the learning activities of prospec- 
tive teachers should be based on the principles that apply to 
all effective learning, fn their endeavors to expand and 
improve laboratory experiences. leaders in the movement 
have emphasized the importance of matters such as learner 
purpose, motivation, past experiences, self-activity, generali- 
zation, and application or use. 

The Normal School Incloence. Tlie first normal 
.schools established in the United Stales organized and main- 
tained classes of elementary-school pupils to enable their 
students to obsers’e iJie ivorJ-. of experienced teachers and do 
a limited amount of practice teaching in these classes. The 
first private normal school founded in 1823 by Reverend 
Samuel Hall included a fesv classes of this type. 

The regulations formulated by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education concerning the course of studies for the 
first public normal school in the United States, ivhich opened 
at Le.\ingfon, MassacJiusetfs in 1839, stated that the pro- 
grams should he designed "to effect two objects” as follows: ' 


> Vernon I- Manf-un. Tlif /t/ner/iniM Normal Sciiool (Baltimore: Waruicl. 
ami Vork, Inc.. :92S). jj. 120. 
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First the ntuinmcnt of a more thorough anti s)-stcniailc acquaint- 
ance with the branches [subjects] usually taught in common schools, 
and an adetjuatc foundation in other parts of knowledge highly useful 
to the skillful tcadicr: and secondly, the art of imparting instruction 
to the youthful mind, wliiclt will be taught in its prinrfples and illus- 
trated by opjjortiinity for practice, by means of a model sdiool. 

Further evidence of the au'areness of the leaders In the 
early phases of the normal school movement for the need to 
combine theory and practice in programs of teacher educa- 
tion is revealed in a resolution adopted at the First Annual 
Convention of the American Normal School Association in 
1859. The resolution was as follows: * 

Resolved; that this education of teachers should not only be theo- 
retical, but also practical: and tliat, to this end. there should be either 
a school of obsers'ation and practice in immediate connection wid* 
the normal school, and under Ae same Board of Control, or that there 
should be in other ways equivalent opportunities for observation and 
practice. 

The observation and other forms of panicipaiion by col- 
lege students in these model schools were focused upon the 
techniques of instruction. By observing the work of a skill- 
ful, experienced teacher, the prospective teacher would ac- 
quire a set of effective teaching methods for use in his own 
teaching. The student did his practice aftenvards and fol- 
lowed rigidly prescribed lesson plans. Despite the difficulty 
a person has in repeating exact procedures followed in one 
situation, these observations represented the first step au'ay 
from mere verbalism in programs of teacher education. 

Strongly influenced by the scientific movement in edu- 
cation, many of the nervly established normal schools or- 
ganized campus training schools in which even more definite 
patterns of teaching techniques were employed. In their ob- 
sers’ations and practice teacliing normal school students were 
expeaed to follow prescribed rules or systems of teaching. 
The obsers-ation of demonstration leaching by superior 


rz. l. F. U’ilhamf. The rtelual and Potential Lse of laboratory SihooU 
(New Yoit: Bureau of PiiI/tioiiofM. Teathpr* College. Cnlumbia 
1512). p. 10. 
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tcaclicrs u-a5 used cxtensiveJy to iHustrate how these patterns 
of teaching procedures should be utilized. 

The student obser\’ers were expected to note the demon- 
stration lesson and construct lesson plans for use in their 
own practice teaching in accordance with the methods they 
had obsers'ed. Emphasis was placed i:pon the construction 
and use of lesson plans illustrating the deductive, inductive, 
and the deductive-inductive method of organizing and teach- 
ing a topic. 

Variety* in Laboratory Experiences. In recent years 
there lias been a tendency to reject the “teaching-by-for- 
niula” approach in the preparation of teachers. There is 
rather widespread acceptance at present of the idea that the 
giowth of the prospective teacher is best promoted by 
placing the primary responsibility upon him for making 
tlecisions concerning the selection, organization, and presen- 
tation of instructional materials in terms of the principles 
of teaclitng svhich are relevant in a given classroom situation. 
In preparirtg prospective teachers for this type of responsi- 
bility in the classroom and for their role in the total school 
and community sititation, teacher education institutions 
have recognized the necessity of providing opportunities for 
their students to combine their understanding of the prin- 
ciples of teaching acquired in college classes with insight 
gained by active involvement in professional laboratories. 

The modern concept of professional laboratory experi- 
ences may be said to have had its origin in the adoption in 
1926 of a set of standards for accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion institutions by the American Association of Teachers 
f'olleges. One of the standards included a list of minimum 
{piantitative requirements for campus laboratory schools. 
Respite the limitations of quantitath’e standards in promot- 
ing quality education programs, the application of 
standards served a useful purpose in improving the facilities 
of campus laboratory schools. 

Further impetus was given the laboratory experience idea 
in 1945 when the Committee on Standards and Surveys of 
the American Assodati'on of Colleges of Education, aware of 
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the need of qualitative standards in the development of 
functional programs of teacher education, appointed a sub- 
committee to formulate a set of standards for student teach- 
ing. The subcommittee broadened the scope of its study 
to incorporate professional laboratory experiences, including 
student teaching. 

In its report in 1918 the subcommittee expressed the 
point of view that a teacher education program should in- 
clude opportunities for the prospective teacher to engage in 
“first-hand experiences that go beyond verbalization and 
fixed skills to action based upon thinking and the creative 
use of skills” ^ in a variety of situations. Each teacher edu- 
cation institution was urged to implement the program of 
professional laboratory experiences by providing various 
types of facilities, as follows: one or more college-controlled 
schools, several other schools (off-campus) with different 
philosophies and curricula in varied types of commtinities, 
and non-school community agencies. A program of profes- 
sional laboratory experience properly embraces student 
teaching and perhaps internship experiences. However, 
since the organization and administration of these two pro- 
grams present numerous unique or distinctive problems, 
^ey are discussed in Chapters 12 and 13. 

ES.SE.STTAL Characteristics of a PROCRAsr of Profes- 
sional Experiences. No single pattern of professional lab- 
oratory experiences applies equally well in all colleges. The 
various plans devised by different teacher education institu- 
tions differ considerably as to the details of organization and 
administration. There is, however, general agreement that 
an adequate program should possess all or many of the 
characteristics listed below: 

I. The program should be of sufficient scope and variety 
to afford responsible participation in all the major phases 
of the teacher's work. The results of analyzing the work of 
the teacher are used by some teacher education institutions 


JJohn C Flowm. Chairman. Soljcommitice. The American Avod2iiw of 
Colleges of Teacher Educaiton, Einf Yearbook fOneonia. N*. Y., 1918). p- 9*- 
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as a basis for planning their programs of professional Jabora- 
tory experiences. The findings of these studies and other 
research in the area reveal tliat a functional program of 
preparing teachers to perform their numerous duties in the 
school and the community has many facets. Direct experi* 
cnees of prospective teadiers should include, in addition 
to actual classroom activities, case studies of individual chil- 
dren, and work with small groups of children, youth 
organizations, and adult community groups. 

It is highly problematical tliat any one type of situation 
can provide the range of direct experiences necessary to meet 
all the needs of prospective teaclien. Not only is it essential 
for each teacher to engage in many different kinds of activi- 
ties, but individual students in a teacher education program 
also vary greatly in terms of the types of direct experiences 
each one needs. Current endeavors of teacher education 
institutions to include laboratory experiences for their stu- 
dents in campus scliools, olF-campus schools, and nonschool 
community agencies are based on a recognition of the 
unique contribution each experience makes to the total pro- 
gram. 

2. The program Jhould grow out of the regular teacher 
education curriculum and return to it to enrich and vitalize 
it. The student relates his knowledge of the basic principles 
of learning and teaching acquired in the regular college 
classes to tlie activities in which he participates in the iah- 
oratory. His direct experiences serve not only to give 
greater meaning to these principles but also to develop 
some skill in applying the principles to actual teaching situ- 
ations. This relationship between the regular curriculum 
and laboratory experience should be established early and 
maintained throughout a student’s college career. Direct 
experiences should be an essential part of each year of the 
teacher edticaiion program. 

5. The program should be sufjficiently flexible to provide 
for individual differences in the abilities, nee^, previous 
experiences, and profesuanal goals of prospective teachers. 
The supervisory and guidance personnel responsible for the 
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administration of the program slioiild assist eacli college 
student to select and engage in the type of direct experiences 
that have optimum potential value for him. For purposes 
of orientation in the early phases of his program, a student 
may profit most by a series of obser\'ations in ivhich he 
obtains an over-all view of the school program, the work of 
the teacher, and the activities of pupils at different grade 
levels. Later in his college tvork the student's direct ex- 
periences might well include limited and/or full responsi- 
bility for directing the activities of children or youth in 
various situations. In administering programs of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences, colleges should also consider 
the differences in tlie previous experience of college stu- 
dents. For example, one student may have had considerable 
experience in svorking with children and youth in out-of- 
school situations while another student has had little or no 
such contacts. 

4. The program should be planned cooperatively by the 
student and members of the laboratory and college staffs in 
terms of the situation and the needs of the student involved. 
In the planning, student purposes are clarified, and deci- 
sions are made concerning the extent and nature of activities 
in which the student is to engage. The planning phase can 
be a valuable learning experience for the student if he 
directly involved in formulating, executing, and evaluating 
plans in accordance sviib accepted objectives. 

5. The program should provide for student involvcmnit 
in challenging and meaningful situations in an alriiosphetr 
of freedom which encourages him to test his ability to trans- 
late his ideas into action. Opportunities shouhl be pro- 
vided for the student to reflect upon and intellcctualire hi< 
experiences as a basis of action in other situations. Thi' 
freedom of the student to accept responsibility for his actls»- 
tics docs not imply iliat he should not be supers iscd and 
guitlctl in ilic interpretation of his experiences. 

G. The pTogrnyn should enable the proipective leachet 
to engage in activities which tetll contribute to his com- 
pelence in performing the following responsihililies of the 
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teacher: (a) Uiulentanding children of different leveli of 
nianirity, abilities, and interests; and identifying home, 
school, and cotnniimity conditions u’liicli inlliience the 
thought and overt behavior patterns of children and youth, 
(b) Establisiting and maintaining satisfactory pupil-teacher, 
teacficr-teacficr, fcachcr-administrator. and teacher-commu- 
nity relationships, (c) Utilizing various types of instruc- 
tional materials including local coitiinunity resources, edu- 
cational TV, films, tape reconlings, charts, and similar aids 
to teaching, (d) Acquiring skill in the use of appropriate 
methods of teaching individuals and directing small and 
general class activities, (e) 1-eaming Jiow to nuke effective 
use of the sen ices of speiial consultants on a school staff, 
such as reading cotistdtants. guidance counselors, etc. 
(0 Sen’ing on (urricidiim and other teacher committees, 
(g) Evaluating pupil achievements and progress, (h) Creating 
an atvarencss of liic nature and e.vtent of the teacher's par* 
ticipaiion in the life of the cuminiinity in which the school is 
located. 

7. The piogiHtu ihould he planned otid conducted with 
a view to the benepts to be derived by the school and com- 
munity. Teachers and supervising personnel in a laboratory 
school are facctl udtli a constant challenge to assist prospec- 
tive fe.adiers in tJieir endeavors to acquire die competencies 
necessary for effective teaching. In assuming this responsi- 
fiiliiy the teachers in.ay be stimulated to make critical evalua- 
tions of their own te.'iching as the basis of their continued 
professional growth. 

The program of a toinmnniiy agency can be enriched 
and in sonic cases expanded by the work of the prospective 
feather in a well-organized program of community labora- 
tory e.vperienct’s. If the siudenui assist in making studies of 
community coiulitions. the results may be useful in programs 
of comnuinity improvement. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 

An increasing number of colleges have expanded Uieir 
programs of diieci e.vperiences for their students beyond 
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the college-controlled campus school by developing coopera- 
tive plans with various public school and nonschool agencies. 
These plans are based on the belief that no one situation 
can offer the range of experiences needed by a student 
preparing to teach in the present-day school. Ideally each 
of these agencies is utilized because of the unique contribu- 
tion it makes to the total education of a teacher. Practical 
considerations also have dictated the use of more than one 
agency. Confronted tritli the necessity of providing for in- 
creasing enrollments in teacher education programs, many 
colleges find it impossible to arrange professional laboratory’ 
experiences (particularly student teaching) for all their stu- 
dents in any one scliool. 

Some colleges have organized their programs to enable 
prospective teacljers to engage in a series of graded labora- 
tory experiences, ranging from limited participation in 
their first year of college to responsible work in their senior 
year. Some of these experiences are gained by participation 
in the collegc-campus activities, in connection with regular 
college courses, through assignments in the campus labora- 
tory school, in off-campus scliools and/or community agen- 
cies. 

Pkofessioval Laooratorv Experie.\ces is Tim CoLtxof- 
CuRRicuLUM, There arc many student activities on the col- 
lege campus in which prospective teacJiers an obtain direct 
experiences related to preparation for laching. Active par- 
ticipation in ilie activities of various students’ organizations, 
such as the general student organizations, conferences, com- 
mittees. social clubs, intramural sports, and religious or- 
ganizations, has grai potential rallies in the personal-social 
development of the prospective teacher. Student organiza- 
tions afTiltatctl si'iih the slate and national education associa- 
tions arc cstablislicti in many teacher eduation institutions, 
and pros idc opportunities for prospective teachers to partici- 
pate actively in the professional activities of the state and 
national eduation organizations. 

In addition to p-irticipation in the activities of student 
organizations, the individiia! may enrich his cultural hacL- 
grotind !>y utilizing other c«liiiatis»nal and tiiltiiral rrvMircev 
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of the rampus and community. An exhibits, mustcales, 
nistoncal museums, scientihc exhibits, and lectures are 
a\'ailable to students in many colleges in addition to tlie 
u'oric in the courses they are mking for credit. 

Students enrolled in general education courses in some 
colleges obtain meaningful direct experiences in connection 
U'ith their study of vafiom topics in those courses. Students 
in sociology courses, under the guidance of their instructors, 
make first-hand studies of communities, conduct community 
survej’s including analyses of living conditions, youth-serving 
and other community agencies. These activities can be of 
considerable value to prospective teachers in making them 
aware of the problems of community living. Data concern- 
ing the social structure and interpersonal relationships of 
student groups and those of various community groups also 
are obtained by the construction of sociograms for study and 
evaluation by membere of college classes. 

Field trips of college science classes provide the prospec- 
tive teacher with information concerning how such trips are 
planned, conducted, and evaluated. College classes in art, 
music, and modem foreign languages may visit elementar}'- 
ancl high-school classes in those subjects to obsers-e the uork 
being done. 

Indication of the increased interest in including first- 
hand experiences for prospective teachers as part of regular 
college courses is even more evident in professional educa- 
tion courses. Many teacher-education institutions offer a 
course called Professional Orientation for prospective teacli- 
ers in their freshman college year. In the study of the topia 
concerning the leaching profession and the role of the school 
as an educational and social agency, the class discussions are 
supplemented by visits to schools to obsen'e building facili- 
ties, equipment, and ckassroom activities. In a doctoral 
study at the University of Indiana, Ogilvie^ found that of 
128 members of the American Association of Colleges for 


«^vnliam Ka) Ogiluc. "An Aiial)$ii of th« Organlialioiial J’aiterns. I’lir- 
POSC5, and Content of Uic rntiodiiccorjr Course in Uic rrofcsHwal 

Lducadoii of Tcaclicrs," Sluiliet in tidacation. Thrsis Aburects Stna, I9>6 
(nioomingion. Intl.ana: The L’nivcrslijr Press), pp. 222 27. 
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Teacher Education reporting, ninety or 70.3 per cent incor- 
porated lecture activities and professional laboratory experi- 
ences in llie introductory course in education. 

In courses in educational psychology and in child growth 
and development, provision is made in many colleges for 
the readings and class discussions to be interspersed with 
visits by the students to schools to observe the activities and 
reactions of children and youth at different levels of ma- 
turity. At Winona State College ® students in the course. 
Child Development, accompanied by their instructor, ob- 
serve the classes in the Oimpiis School. After each observa- 
tion, the college students, the teacher of the campus school, 
and the instructor of the child development course meet 
and make a critical analysis of what they have observ'cd. As 
part of the follow-up discussion the college students help 
plan the next lesson for the class based upon the lesson they 
have observed. Thus the students' involvement in the situ- 
ation includes observation and participation in the work of 
the teacher of the class. 

At the Ohio State University, exploratory teaching in the 
public school setting is provided as a part of the general 
methods course for secondary-school teachers. It consists of 
brief periods of responsible teaching by the student before 
he enrolls for student teaching. In these periods the stu- 
dent plans, organizes materials, and uses them in guiding 
the learning of a group of students. Thus he tests himself 
and his ideas of teaching before be engages in the more 
complex responsibilities of student teaching. 

Contacts with schools are continued in other professional 
courses in which the members of the classes devote more of 
their time to the study of pupils enrolled in the t)’pe of 
school where they plan to teadt. Case studies of individual 
pupils by members of the college classes also are included 
as part of the work in these courses. 


5 Reported by Kay Dunlay, Supervising Teacher, Laboratory School. 
Winona (Minnesota) State College, August. 1959. 
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Many colleges offer a required course in professional 
experiences for their students just prior to their student 
teaching. This course is designed to contribute to the stu- 
dents’ readiness for student teaching by providing planned 
obervation and limited participation in school and commu- 
nity activities. 

A course designed to provide professional laboratory ex- 
perience for prospective secondary-school teachers is offered 
tu the University of Kentucky. The course entitled “The 
Secondary School Pupil” is described by Reed ® as follows: 


The instnicior of this particular coune had conferences with indi- 
\Klual students to discuss the interests and needs in terms of working 
with children and youili. Conferences were then held with the super- 
sisor of the youUi serving agency and. at this time, the student learned 
of the purposes of the agency and the stays through svhich these pur* 
p«)ses sverc achieved. The hours wliicli the student would contribute 
were theti deierminctl, and he rc|)orted to the supervisor each week. 
.Siiidcius workctl with such agencies as Boy Scouts. Girl Scouts, Little 
League R.all Clubs, Kcaeation Centers. Crippled Children's Hospital, 
and the \'WCA and YMC.A. The iusiruclor of this class snperytsed as 
much as was possible, but iltc limits of his time prevented the kind ol 
supervision which one would wish he could give. The supervisors of 
dice jgencie, wrile repom o! the stucknij al die ckse ft each semes- 
lei and dicse repons are induilcd In die folders wliidi were sent to 
ilic supenising teadiers the following semester (the semester In 
wliieh die student dill his student leaching) . u . I™t 

In addition to the noth svitll the yoiidi-seping ageniy, 'h' s'udent 
t.lwcrved and participated in elenienlary. junior, 
sdi.iol dasiroonis. 1 he patlicipadon includes such actntttes as n 
houm, -grea. hook, study." assisting a student •f 

or make!!,p work, administering standardtreri tests. '''“'■‘"S 
iced tests. Charting the results of these tests taking “ '“"""X 

of students on a "lieid trip." assisting small groups of students 


Spelling 


lesson, helping small group .?^™j"„rreu a prSS 

iiitrotludng aims lo disses, gising talks to ^ 

rontnhution to classes could be made, armuging hulktm hoards, keep 


• fersoiial letter troi.i Helen M, Rce.1. Cuordlnaiur of Jl"'!™' 
the Sr High Schools, uniwjniy or Kmiuelj. dated .Match ». 
Quoted hy permission of die author. 
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ing log of observations and participation, examining and evaluating 
audio-visual materials, conducting music appreciation houn, and con- 
ducting "listening” hours. Some of the activities included in the par- 
ticipation experience were conductc-d before school, during home rfjoni 
periods, iluring study hour periods, and after school. The oljsena- 
tions and participation were carried out in the campus school, pri- 
marily; some observations, however, were scheduled in our cooperating 
schools. Classroom teachers have an added responsibility in giving 
direction to sucli activities, but we believe these kinds of activities are 
necessary laboratory experiences. 

Prospective secondary-school teachers enrolled in the 
Teachers College, Univereity of Cincinnati, are required 
to take a course entitled “Principles and Practices of Sec- 
ondary Education.” One part of this course consists of 
"junior participation” by the students. Carter^ describe' 
the manner in svliich this part of the course is conducted as 
follows: 

Each student must reserve a three-hour free block of time in hi$ 
weekly sclicdule during the Junior year in college. The Instructor of 
the Junior Prindplcs and Practices coune to whom the student it 
assigned works with supervisory personnel and prindpals in the Cin- 
dnnatl public schoob to loatc a cooperaUng teacher who would be 
willing to work with the student during his three-hour per week ob- 
servation and jMnidpaiion 3Siignment The student works with a 
cooperating teacher in his major teaching field during one of the two 
semesters of the Junior )ear and in one of his minor teaching fieldv 
during the other semester. The college supervisor works closely w'idi 
the cooperating teacher in evaluating the observation and partidpalion 
experiences of the student. It is very difficult to say exactly v.-hat each 
student does during the period of his assignment because this will sary 
with die capabilities and imagination of the cooperating teaclier. 
However, it is safe to say that a portion of the time is spent just io 
observing the cooperating teacher at work in the classroom. Some time 
IS devot^ to die grading of papen, vs-orking with die cooperating 
teacher on assignments that are to l>c made, helping in the construc- 
tion of examinauons. and frequently by the end of the semester a 
Junior parddpant ma) take over the class to teach one or more 
spedfic lessons dial he feels capable of presenting. Each Junior »IU' 
dent keeps a running Jog of his experiences in die observation 
partidpation assignment, and this » turned in to die college supcni- 

7 Personal letter from William L Carter. Atsociaie Professor of Education, 
dated May 7. 1959. quoted b> permission of the author. 
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sor three to five times a semester so that the college supervisor may get 
some idea of the variety of experiences that he is having The college 
supervisor, however, is still dependent upon the cooperating teadier 
for specifics concerning the successes and failures of the Junior during 
this period, lliis is prim.inly due to the f.sct that tlie Junior coune 
tnrolls something like 65 students per semester and we only have three 
[Kople on our staff desigmitctl as college supervison for these students 
I he Junior participation Is a very lime-cnnsuming activity for the 
college supervisor, if it is to be done properly, and it u my penonal 
ht'/ief that no one supervisor should have over ten to twelve Junior 
p.irticipants to supervise each semester. Our Program has worked 
Hither successfully for five years, and there seems to lie a good attitude 
toward this requirement in the Junior Principles and Practices coune 
on the pan of students in our Program. 1 should also point out that 
I am talking about Junior participation for students in the academic 
teaching fiehU, or more speofically English, mathematics, science, soci.nl 
studies, spcecli and foreign l.nngtiage. 

Concurrently with or follotvrtnjf student teaching, re- 
quired seminars arc offered in many colleges. In these sem- 
Inan topics based on the prospective teachers’ experiences as 
student teachers arc studied. 

THE COLLEGE-CONTROLLEO CAMPUS SCHOOL AS A 
PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY 

Cmnr Fu.sctki.n. I'hc college-controlled campus school 
is perhaps the most significani distinctive contribution of 
the teachers college to teacher education in this country. In 
the evaluation of teacher education programs, the campus 
laboratory school has been called tipon to play an ever* 
increasing important role. From the narrow concept of the 
campus training school as a purveyor of ready-made patterns 
of teaching methods, tfie present-day campus laboratory 
scJiool contributes to an effective teacher education program 
in many ways. Prominent among its functions are to: 

1, Serve as a professional laboratory Licility for observation 
and participation by prospective teadiers 
Conduct research and experimentation in child grovvth 
and development and in the use of instructional matenals 
and teaching procedures 

3. Test and demonstrate forward-looking school practices 
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4. Enrich the program of graduate studies in education 

5. Exercise leadership in in-sen’ice ctlucation programs for 
teachers 

Observation and Participation. Campus schools tj-pic- 
ally concentrate on one or two of the above functions in 
terms of their available facilities, personnel, and financial 
resources. The majority of campus schools emphasize the 
pre-service education of teachers by providing opportunities 
for a wide variety of direct experiences for prospective 
teachers. These experiences range from observing demon- 
strations of classroom teaching to responsible participation 
in the various activities of the school- 

Observations in laboratory schools frequently extend 
throughout the college career of the prospective teacher and 
may range from the informal to the carefully planned lype^ 
of observation. The purposes of observation are as nii* 
merous and varied as the needs of individual prospective 
teachers. Among the chief purposes of obsen-ation are to; 

1. Gain a broad perspective of teaching by obtaining an 
over-viev\' o£ a school 

2. Obsene the activities of teachers in performing their 
role in the present-day school 

3. Acquire insight into directing the learning activities of 
pupils of vaiying abilities, interests, and educational 
goals 

4. Note characteristic behavior patterns of children aiiu 
adolescents at different levels of maturity 

5. Observe differences among pupils of a given age group 

6. Study the reactions of pupils to different methods of 
motivation, discipline, and management of routine ni-it- 
cers 

7. Note the source of information and the procedures 

by teachers in gaining an understanding of their piip«h 
as a basis for tlie selection of appropriate instructional 
materials and teaching techniques 

8. Obserse how theories of learning are translated int" 
practice by the use of various methods of teaching. sucJi 
as: pupil-icaclicr planning; individual, small-group, and 
large-group activities; and cooperative es'aluation of 
pupil progress 
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9. Ascertain ho\\ cKissroum teaclieis utilize the senices of 
consultants in curriculum, guidance, reading, etc. 

10. Observe the effeaueness of different ty|)es of instruc- 
tional materials, especially some of the newer ones, sucli 
as educational television and modern foreign language 
laboratory c<jtii]>ment. 


De.\ionstratios Observation'. The plans for observa- 
tion are devised in terms of the main purposes to be served 
Observation by members of college classes designed to relate 
theory to practice usually involve the planned visit to the 
campus scliool by the entire class with their instructor or the 
viewing of such a class via closed circuit television. If a 
demonstration lesson is to be observed, the instructor of the 


college course and the demonstration teacher agree upon 
the topic to be taught. Students are briefed in advance and 
a follow-up discussion is held after the demonstration. Max- 
irnum benefits can be derived from these observational ex- 
periences only when the staff of the campus laboratory school 
and the instnictors of the professional counes tmdentand 
each other’s programs and closely correlate the work of the 
students in the two situations. 

Provisions also are made for an individual student who 
is studying a particular subject to make obsenations on his 
own initiative in tJie campus school. Reejuired courses in 
observation foi wliich credit is granted to prospective icarh- 
ers are offered in many teacher education institutions. 
Other plans involve a combination of obscnaiton and stu- 
dent teaching. T/ie observations may precede the actual 
student teaching or may be interspersed with it. Opportuni- 
ties are arranged in some instances for students to observe 
certain phases of teaching after they iiavc completed their 


student teaching. . • . „ 

The optimim values of observi.iR a dc.nonstrahon teson 
cannot be reallzal unless the obserseis not only uiiflcrstantl 
llic purpose of their observations but also an umkr- 

stautling'^of the imtnediate and lonj-ninse objcct.«« of t c 
teacher and some inforntalion concenun- the ^ 

class. Groop conference, of the 

stration ,e.icl,cr precctling the demon, tnttiot, are ttscful ,t, 
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this respect. The demonstration is usually followed by an- 
other group conference in which a critical analysis of the 
teaching is made to enable the student observers to general- 
ize and reflect upon their observational experience. 

Obsen'ations designed to contribute to a student's readi- 
ness for student teaching in the campus or off-campus school 
may be focused more directly upon teaching-learning situa- 
tions with special attention to matters of classroom manage- 
ment, study of pupils in the age group the student teacher 
will most likely teach, and teaching techniques. In the 
period immediately preceding his student-teaching the stu- 
dent’s observations may be supplemented by limited partici- 
pation in teaching activities under the guidance of the super- 
vising teacher. Essential to the success of all these plans for 
obsen'ation is a recognition by super\'ising teachers and col- 
lege instructors of the need of most college students for 
instruction in the techniques of observation. 

Tkaoier Aid Acm'rriES. In addition to observation, 
other types of direct experiences are provided in various 
campus laboratory schools. Many of these experiences pro- 
vide for the prosfjectivc teacher’s involvement in classrof)m 
activities, which range from assisting a supervising teacher in 
the distribution of materials in the classroom to responsible 
student teaching. Since student teaching is discussed in 
Chapter 12, only a brief reference to various forms of limited 
participation is made in this chapter. As part of the stu- 
dent’s assignment in the campus school, he assists the super- 
vising teacher in routine matters, administering and scoring 
tests, constructing sociograms, directing the activities of class 
committees and small groups, supers'ising intramural sports 
and other extraclass activities, assembling source materials 
for use by pupils in the study of certain units, and occasion- 
ally assuming responsibility for the presentation of a topic 
to the entire class. In the later stages of the prospective 
teacher’s experience in the scliool, he may be invited to sii 
in on teacher committee and scliool faculty meetings. 

Research and Experimevtatiov. Other functions are 
discharged to some degree by choice or necessity in many 
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campus schools. Properly nilerrclatcd these functions may 
reinforce one another. For cvample, it is highly problemati- 
cal that tlic campus school can be a satisfactory’ facility for 
the professional laboratory’ experiences of prospective teach- 
ers unless an all-pers'ading attitude of experimentation and 
research is given expression by the staff of the school. There 
appears to be an Increasing awareness among educators and 
psychologists of the need for all teacher education institu- 
tions to maintain laboratory scliools as research centers for 
use by uudctgradunic and graduate students and college 
instructors in llieir studies of child growth and development. 

Several college campus schools have been notable for their 
experimentation and otlier forms of research, particularly in 
the areas of child development, use of instructional mate- 
rials, and teaching procedures. Some of the schools svliich 
have coutribmed to the emergence of teaching as a profes- 
sion with a body of tcstetl knowledge and skills are tl^ Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the leadership of Parker, 
and Jntld: the Unisersiiy of .Nfissonri under Merriam; Olno 
State University, under the direction of Arps and Cottrell, 
and Tcachcre College. Columbia Unisersity. under Cakt- 


TJic apparent incompatibility of student tcaclimg and 
fonnal research as functions of tlie campus school is some- 
what reduced in an increasing number of teacher 
instittitions by the greater use of public school facilities for 
student tcacliing. The research conducted m '''f 
scliool may range from the simple infonnal “ 

action research on problems of the sciiool. to car ^ 
trolled experimentation. The character of the W" 

lation the special abilities of the staff, and he 
Smine the nature and scope of the research conducted 


Sperimcntal situations can be arranged in rvhicli grade 
nheement of content may be studied, such as the I™*' 
of modem foreign language at different grade levels in 
I entarv sdiool. Tlie relative effectiveness of methods of 
Selling the gifted or the slorv learner can be determined 
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xperimcntally. The staff of the campus school can study 
tlie effectiveness of its professional laboratory program by 
follou'-ijp studies of the graduates of tlie college who have 
observed and participated in the campus school program. 

The implementation of the findings of research con- 
ducted elsewlicre is an imporatnt activity of the campus 
school. The principles of teaming and leaching, formulated 
on the basis of studies and experimentation, can be applied 
and tested by the use of a \-ariety of instructional materials 
and methods. The observation and analysis of the results 
of this research in actual classroom situations arc useful to 
prospectis'e and in-sertdee teachers in gaining a clearer un- 
derstanding of the principles involved. 

Professional Le,vdersiiip Function. The staff of the 
campus school is in a favorable position to assist other 
members of the teacher education faculty of the college in 
relating theory to practice. Cooperative planning between 
the college course instructors and the campus school faculty 
is necessary to give purpose and direction to the observ’ation 
and other activities of prospective teachers in the campus 
school and the college classes alike. Since the campus school 
is the main resource for experimentation in most teacher 
education institutions, its faculty can share in planning and 
conducting the research of graduate students and members 
of the college faculty. Competent members can demonstrate 
the effective use of instructional materials and various leach- 
ing methods which are being taught prospective teachers m 
their college classes. 

The campus school can exercise an important leadership 
role in programs of in-service education of teachers. The 
.staff of the campus school can assist local school staffs in 
planning (heir in-scrs'icc programs and in making resource 
materials and personnel as-ailable for use in the program. 

Teachers in the area of the teacher education institution 
can make planned visits to the campus school for conferences 
w'ith the supersising teachers and for observing tlie use of 
new instructional materials and methods. The activities of 
the campus school in these areas of responsibility challciigrt 
the suff to evaluate its program continuously and tends to 
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niakc It n better school for children and to improve its 
teaef professional laboratory for prospective 

Unique Advantages of the CAvtrus School as a Pro- 
fessional Laboratory. The campus laboratory school is in 
a strategic position to protide many significant professional 
laboratory experiences for prospective teachers. Because of 
its centra] Jocation on die college campii?, its facilities are 
readily available for use by prospective teachers throughout 
their college careers. It is also readily accessible to college 
instructors of academic and professional courses, thus con- 
tributing to greater iiUcgration of the various experiences of 
students preparing to teach. Tlie educational resources, 
including facilities and personnel, can be readily exchanged 
among various dcp.irtments involved in the program. 

Since the campus school is organired and administered by 
the college, it has freedom to ntihVc cttrrictilar materials and 
teaching methods in keeping svith a sound educational phi- 
losophy. TJie teaching and supervising staffs can be selected 
in terms of the functions the school decides to emphasize. 

If student teaching. Including obsers’ation and demonstra- 
tion, is its main concern, supendsing teachers svho are 
especially skillful in teaching and svorking udth college stu- 
dents can be chosen, ff research is the main function, staff 
members can be selected because of their competence in that 
area. 

Other factors and conditions essential to sound educa- 
tional research can be controlled. The pupils also can be 
chosen in terms of the functions of the scliool. If student 
leaching is emphasized, the pupils can be selected to consti- 
tute a cross-section of the general popukiiion. If experi- 
mental research is the nwjor activity of the schools, pupils 
can be selected on an appropriate basis. The campus school 
is free to make decisions concerning the funciions it is to 
perfornj. ^ . ... 

If the pre-sers’ice education of prospectno te.achers is the 
major objective, tj.e start of the school may ilecide that the 
more formal experimental type of research is incoinpatihle 
with that objective, and llim minimize rcsearcli in the school 
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by restricting it to some form of action research. However, 
in its regular teaclier education program, the spirit of ex- 
perimentation should prc\'ail by encouraging the prospec- 
tive teacher to challenge and fpicstion accepted teaching 
procedures in the light of basic principles of learning and 
teaching. 

The campus school is favorably situated to contribute to 
a student’s readiness for student teaching in both campus 
and off-campus schools. The planned observations made in 
the campus school enhance the prospective teacher's under- 
standing of his experiences in the ofF-campus school. Post- 
student-teaching experiences can be readily provided in the 
campus school. After a college student has completed his 
student teaching, it may be ads'antageous for him to observe 
the work of teachers in addition to that of his supervising 
teachers to gain insight into different approaches to a teach- 
ing problem. The campus school provides a suitable en- 
vironment and facilities for the post-student-teaching sem- 
inar for on-campus and off-campus smdent teachers. The 
campus school can be a valuable resource for graduate stu- 
dents in connection with some of their courses and research. 

Among the practical advantages of the campus school is 
that of economy of time and finances in the transportation 
of students for their obsers-ation and student teaching. The 
design and location of the building can be planned by the 
college in terms of the accepted functions of the school. 
Facilities for special scrs'iccs such as audio-visual laboratories 
and speech correction clinics in which prospective teachers 
observe and w'ork can be included in the planning for the 
campus school building. 

Special features can be incorporated in the campus school 
building which would not be justified in other school build- 
ing, strch as classrooms adapted for student obscn'crs, class- 
rooms adapted to the newer leacliing techniques, wiring for 
closed T\' circuits, one-way \ision booths, conference rooms, 
and provisions for recording classroom discussions. 

SpnciAL PRor.i-Ests of the Campus School. The location 
of the laboratory school on the college campus docs not 
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automacicaJIy insure tliat it will make a significant contri- 
bution to a program of teacher education. In its central 
role in the education of prospective teachers, the campus 
school must first of all be a good school. In its endeavors 
to be an effective educative agency, the campus school like 
all other schools encounters many difficult problerns. 

Some of the present problems encountered by the campus 
school arise out of the recent developments in teaclier edu- 
cation. The emphasis on a broader concept of professional 
laboratory experiences has increased the demand upon the 
campus school to provide opportunities for prospective 
teachers to obtain laboratory experiences of greater scope 
and variety than in the past. The increasing number of col- 
lege students preparing to teach has overtaxed the facilities 
of many campus schools. The addition of graduate pro- 
grams in a large number of teachers colleges has made it 
necessary for campus schools to modify their services to meet 
the requirements of graduate students engaged in intensive 
studies of various pliases of die scljool program. The grad- 
uate program and the preparation of teachers for special 
services in (he schools, such as guidance and counseling and 
programs for exceptional ciiildren, have not only increased 
the number of college students to be served but also have 
made it necessary for tl»e campus school lo oiler a very 
diversified program of professional laboratory experiences. 

As the role of the regular classroom expands, the scope of 
learning e.xperienccs included in a program of teacher educa- 
tion must likewise be extended. 

One persistent problem of the campus school is that of 
obtaining adequate firiandal resources. The limited budg- 
ets of the majority of teachers colleges make it impossible 
for them to make ample provision for the maintenance and 
operation of the campus school. One of the basic problems 
in teacher education is that of making the public and 
members of the profession aware of the importance of ade- 
qu.ate financial support of institutions preparing personnel 

for tc.aching. , , . i i 

There is, /toweter, another aspect of the hnartetai piob- 
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lem of the campus school. In some teachers colleges with 
adequate financial support the allocation of funds to the 
campus school is inadequate. 

Like nil schools, the campus school is confronted with 
constantly rising costs for the construction and maintenance 
of adequate building facilities. Since it is expected to set an 
example for other schools to follow in the use of up-to-date 
leaching equipment and materials, the campus school finds 
it increasingly difiicult to meet the high costs of materials. 
Many campus schools have been unable to expand their 
facilities to provide student teaching opportunities for the 
increasing numbers of students enrolled in their colleges. 

The inadequacy of the campus school budget is often 
reflected in losv’er salaries of its administrative and teaching 
staff in comparison with other members of the college fac- 
ulty. In a growing number of public schools, teachers’ 
salaries are fiigher than teachers of comparable training and 
experience in the campus school, thereby making it more 
difficult for the latter school to attract and hold competent 
teachers on its staff. The problem of professional status for 
the campus school staff, hotvever, goes beyond the matter 
of salaries. Many campus school teachers are not afforded 
equal professional recognition with other members of the 
college faculty. This situation is revealed in the difficulty of 
members of the campus school staff in attaining professional 
rank and membership on polic>’-niaking committees of the 
college. Moreoser, the responsibilities of the teacher in the 
campus school, however challenging, are complex and diffi- 
cult. As a classroom teacher he has a responsibility to the 
pupils in his classes. He occupies a key position in the 
total education pTOgram of prospective teachers who obsers'C 
and do their student teaching under his supers’ision. 

Another responsibility of the campus laboratory school 
teacher is in the area of professional relations with other 
members of the teacher education staff of the college. 
leadership role in professional organizations and in-sen'icc 
education programs of teachers in his state makes many 
exacting demands upon time and energy. The employment 
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aiid i-etcntion of teachets who arc compcteni lo diicJjarge 
this multitude of important responsibilities is an ever- 
present problem of the campus school. 

The selection of the student body of the campus school 
III terms of its function may present a di/TjciiJt problem. If 
the main function is to provide facilities for observation and 
student teacliing, the pupils enrolled in the school should 
constitute a fairly representative cross-section of the general 
population. If experimental research is the chief function, 
the pupils should be selected in terms of the type of research 
to be conducted. However, the educational needs of pupils 
in the experimental school must be taken into account. If 
proper precautions are taken, the campus school can conduct 
experimental research without jeopanlizing tlie educational 
achievement of its pupils. 

The campus school also is confronted with the problem 
of maintaining a situation suHicicmJy similar to tJiose in 
which prospective teachers will teach, to make it possible 
for tlicm to make the transition from the cimpiis school 
to other schools without merely perpetuating the "status 
quo." Developing a program in keeping with sound, for- 
ward-looking philosopfiies within this framework means 
maintaining a delicate balance between the best of presently 
accepted and most proinhing new practices. 

OFF-CAMPUS PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 

A realistic program of teacher education provides oppor- 
tunities for students to obtain a wide range of direct ex- 
periences with chiJdren, youth, and adults in school and 
community situations. There arc some tj-pes of professional 
laboratory experiences that can be obtained on the college 
campus, otlici-s ciiber on or olT campus, and several wliicli 
must, of necessity, be acquired in ofT-campiis situations. 

No.s'SCHOOL CoMMUNrrv AcESetES. The observational 
and participatory actmtres of a stwlcnt in the pmgr.'im of a 
nonscliool community agency, under the supen-ision of the 
college, is usually referred to as "field experiences." The 
work with the agency is one form of participation and study 
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planned to provide the prospective teacher with first-liand 
knowledge and insights into community living. 

Another plan for this purpose consists of an assignment in 
which a student lives in a community for a period of several 
weeks while he is engaged in student teaching in the local 
school (see Chapter 12). W^Iiile the student is living in the 
community, he not only fulfills his assignment of obsena- 
tion and student teaching in the school, but also participates 
in the activities of various other community organizations. 
The extent and quality of his participation in community 
affairs is given consideration in the evaluation of his total 
professional experience. 

The quality of a student’s work with children and youth 
in an out-of-school agency is used as a criterion of his readi- 
ness for student teaching by some teacher education institu- 
tions. The following statement is an illustration of 
laboratory work with children as a prerequisite for student 
teaching: * 

LnhoTatory work with children and youth, prerequisite for student 
teaching. All students t^ho plan lo complete a teacher education pro- 
gram in elementary or secondary cducau’on in the School of Education 
of Northwestern University should have pre-student teaching experience 
with children and youth. These experiences give students first-hand 
knowledge of how- children and youth respond to situations and what 
their ability levels, attention spans, and interest patterns may be. Stu- 
dents who assume leadership roles in these activities are better able 
to evaluate their competencies in wrorking with children and the reac- 
tions of children to them. The experiences provide a means through 
which theory courses become more meaningful, personality values are 
accentuated, and exploratory experiences are provided. 

Suggesterl activities arc counseling, supervising, and teadiing dni- 
dren and youth who are organired in Bible schools, on playgrounds, 
in Sunday School classes, *‘Y’' groups, Boy and Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts. 
Brownies, Community Houses, indisidually formetl groups, etc 

Ideally a student preparing to teach should have direct 
experiences with two or more community agencies. Priority 
should be given to youth-ser\’ing agencies whose membership 

• Announcement of the School of Education for the Acaciemi'c Vear, 1955- 
00 {Ev-an«on: Northwestern L'nivenitv) p, 39. 
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IS composed of different ages or levels of maturity. In addi- 
tion to responsible participation in the activities of nro or 
inore agencies, each student should hecome familiar with 
the work of other agencies in various areas of community 
" 1 C. Throiighotit the prospective teacher’s college career, he 
should be encouraged to visit, observe, ami in some in- 
stances become an active member of several types of organi- 
zations, ns folloAvs: 

1. HcaUli ami welfare agencies 

2. Service an<l civic organizations 

3. Religious groups 

4. Business organizations 

5. Social, cultural, ami rc-creational agencies 

6. Parents’ organizations 

Tiie values of direct experiences in community organiza* 
tions can be enhanced by s)'stematic study in a college course 
in Community Life and Problems in which cla.ss study and 
discussion of many of the topics are supplemented by sci- 
entific investigations and research. 

Organization and Operation or Programs of Field 
E.xplriences. The experiences of students in community 
agendes are planned and conducted cooperatively hy t/ie 
teacher-education institution and the agency insohed. The 
college usually designates a member of its staff as a coordina- 
tor of field experiences, svlio has the responsibility for in- 
itiating plans for the use of an agency by students. The 
coordinator may form an advisory tomniittee composed of 
members of the college faculty and reprcscnUitivc citizens 
of the community to assist him in setting up objectives of 
the college program and formulating criteria for evaluating 
the activities of s-arious agencies in terms of the objertiscs. 
The coordinator visits the various agencies to obwin fint- 
hand information concerning their programs. If the pro- 
gram of an agency satisfies the establislicd criteria, a 
representative of the agency is ins'itcd to meet svith the coor- 
dinator to explore the possibility of assigning students for 
work witb the agency. If a mutual agreement is reached 
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concerning the nature of the students’ responsibilities when 
they are on assignment at the agency', tlie representative of 
the agency is rccjncstcd to prepare a detailed statement of 
the objectives and activities of liis organisation as a guide for 
students and their advisors in making decisions concerning 
the students assignment. The coordinator of the program 
compiles a list of the available qualifying agencies tvith de- 
tailed information coitrciniiig eacJi agency. 

This list is made available to students and their advisors 
who make their decisions on the basis of the suitability of a 
particular program in terms of the student’s interests and 
needs. The orientation of the student to the agency may 
be given in conjunction with a course in which the objec- 
tives, programs, and duties of the volunteer workers are 
studied and discussed. The nature and length of time of 
the assignment may vary in terms of a student's previous 
experience. However, many colleges set a minimum of 100 
hours service for all students as the standard. A student may 
be assigned in summers or during the academic year. 

The student usually begins his work with the agency as 
an observer at the meetings and is gradually given increased 
responsibilities from assistantship to full leadership duties. 
He works under tfie supervision of the agency leader in 
planning, executing, and evaluating the activities of the 
group. He also obsers'es and directs the activities of indi- 
viduals and small groups. He keeps records in which he 
analyzes and interprets bis experiences with the agency as a 
basis for conferences with his college advisor. In some of 
these conferences, based upon the advisor’s observations of 
the student’s work, the student is guided in evaluating his 
experiences and making meaningful application to teaching 
situations. 

The agency supervisor briefs the student concerning the 
program and the membership, assigns him responsibilities, 
observes his activities, assists in critical analyses of the prog- 
ress of the program, makes evaluations of the quality of the 
student’s work, and keeps the college informed concerning 
the student's progress by a series of reports. 
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VaI.UF.S of Co\tMUNTn- 1-ABORATORV Enferif.n’ccs. The 
role of the school ran be seen in proper perspcctise only 
'vhen it is sicMctl in the ens-ironment of the community it 
serves. A first-hand knou'IctI}»c of the interaction of various 
community agencies provide insight into the forces and 
organirations s\hich shape community life The nature and 
({uality of the educational programs of non-sdiool cnnimu- 
ntiy agencies must be knossn by teachers in planning sciiool 
programs to meet the nectls of children and )outh in a 
particular comimmity. The intellectual, cultural, and rec- 
reational interests of the yYiiiih of a ronummiiy arc greatly 
affected by the opportunities in the comimmity to develop 
and pursue those interests. Since the programs of youth- 
serving agencies and rclighms organizations make a strong 
imparl upon many youths, the teacher needs a clear under- 
standing of the methods these groups use in attaining their 
objertises as a basis for effective ccopcrntion by the school 

Information concerning the presailing attitudes and 
standards of conduct of the adult members of the commu- 
nity provides a b.isis for understanding the attitudes and 
overt behavior of youth, ft is extremely doubtful that a 
teacher can discern the aitinidos, motivations, and behavior 
of an adolescent unless he can sec the youth against the 
background of his total community environment. 

Mcaniiigfid, purposeful involvement of a prospective 
teacher in community activities offers him numerous oppor- 
tunities to develop leadenhip abilities, to understand chil- 
dren and youth in informal group simations. and to gain 
insight into the impact various institutions have upon young 
people. Tile direct experiences gained by a prospective 
teaclicr in a position of responsibility with a cornmunity 
agency contribute to his competence in working with indi- 
viduals and groups. These experiences also provide him 
with a basis for jutfging his ability atid interest in remierwg 
a high type of social service as a member of the teaching 
profession. 

Vnonl.FM'i IX ADMINISTtRINC ProCR.\WS OF DIRECT EX- 
PERir.NCF-s The values of first-hand experiences in commu- 
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nity agencies are inlierent in t!ic program to only a limited 
degree. Administering an enterprise that includes different 
personalities and institutions involves many complex prob- 
lems. In the development and maintenance of satisfactory 
community participation plans for their students, teacher 
education institutions encounter numerous but not neces- 
sarily insurmountable difficulties. 

Some colleges arc located in communities where there are 
a limited number of organized, nonschool agencies. The 
small number and poor quality of the programs of some of 
these agencies make it impossible for the college to provide 
their students with field experiences of sufficient depth and 
variety. As more college communities become more popu- 
lous and as transportation facilities increase, it is likely that 
more cooperating agencies in the local and adjacent com- 
munities will become available for use by these colleges. 

While agencies with competent leadership are essential, 
they constitute only one basis for a sound cooperative pro- 
gram. The college has the responsibility of making provi- 
sion on their staffs for persons who have the lime and ability 
to work effectively with the cooperating agencies. The du- 
ties of the college coordinator and supervisory personnel are 
time-consuming and exacting. The responsibilities of tfjc 
college cannot be left to chance or placed in the hands of 
incompetent persons. The supervisory staff of the college 
should have enough time to enable each member to have 
first-liand knowledge of the objectives and activities of each 
cooperating agency. The members of the college staff should 
be skillful in tlie application of the principles of good human 
relationships in tlieir work with the representatives of the 
agencies. They should also be familiar with the abilities 
and needs of students assigned to the agencies. Adequate 
provisions should be made for the superv’ision of the work 
of the students participating in the program. These include 
visits to students while they arc performing various tasks 
with the agency, individual conferences and group dis- 
cussions. 
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In initiating a program of field experiences, tiie college 
should be aware of the time and expense involved in its 
proper operation. On the basis of the results of the programs 
currently in operation in many colleges, tlie evidence seems 
clear that the expenditures of money and faculty lime ate 
justified in terms of improved programs of teacher education. 
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CHAPTER 12 

Student Teaching 


Student teaching is generally regarded as an indispensable 
aspect of programs of prc-ser\'ice teacher education. It ^vas 
among the first types of professional laboratory experiences 
to be incorporated in the professional preparation for teach- 
ing and holds high priority as one of the basic elements in 
present-day programs. In selecting members for their teach- 
ing staffs, school superintendents attach considerable impor- 
tance to the nature and quality of the beginning teacher's 
record in student leaching. Teachers are practically unani- 
mous in the opinion that student teaching iv’as the most valu- 
able experience in their pre-sers'ice education programs. 

OBJECTIVES OF STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAMS 
As one of the culminating phases of a program of pre- 
service teacher education, the period of student teaching pro* 
vides an opportunity for the prospective teacher to clarify 
and reinforce his professional purposes. A strong commit- 
ment to ic*aching is an essential central theme around which 
a student may integrate the knowledge and experiences he 
has acquired in other aspects of his teacher preparatory’ work. 

The inic-grating function of student teaching can be 
achieved more readily by involving the student in the total 
task of the teacher. Through participation in various school 
activities, the student teacher gains a deeper unclcrsianding 
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of ihe role of the school and hoiv the principles of educa- 
tional psyclmlog}', philosophy, and sociology ser\e as a basis 
for ctliicational practice. 

Other objcctiv'cs of student teaching pertain to ilje devel- 
opment of specific teaching skills. Those considered most 
important include the following: 

1. Creating and maintaining a classroom situation favor- 
able for the learning, mental health, and proper conduct 
of pupils 

*2. Establishing satisfacioiy pupil-pupil and pupil-teaclier ' 
relationships 

• 3. LTnderstanding pupils as one basis for the selection of 

appropriate instnictional materials and methods 

’ 1. Utilizing sound techniques in motivating pupils 

5. Supcndsing the study activities of pupils 

r>. Directing an<l guiding indivulua) pupil, small-group, 
and general cl.as$ acihiitcs 

* 7. Using a variety of teaching methods 

,6. Identifying and providing for individual diilercnces 
among pupils 

9. Diagnosing and assisting pupils to overcome learning 
dilHculties 

10. Evaluating pupils' acliievemcnt and progress 
« ll. Developing leadership skills in out-of-elass student ac- 
tivities 

• 12. Acquiring the ability to cooperate with professional col- 
leagues in various sdiool enterprises 

13. Developing interests and skills to work with parents 
individually and in groups, e.g., in P.T.A. meetings 

14. Perfecting skill in panicipatitig in community affairs 
that relate to education 

A third group of objectives of student teaching pertains to 
the development of desirable penonal and professional traits. 

The most effective teaching is by penonal example. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of subject matter and 
the possession of professional skilk should not be minimized. 
Hosvever. the teacher’s penonal traits have a strong impact 
upon pupils- 'The devdopment of desirable personal quali- 
ties is a praise-wortliy objectis'c of student teadiing. 
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A student teacher’s experiences slioiild contribute to his 
appreciation of the ser^'ices of teachers, thereby strengthening 
his loyalties to his cliosen profession. The interest and en- 
thusiasm for teacJiing manifested by a supen'ising teacher 
can tvell be contagious. Tiic opportunities to render a higli 
type of social service are revealed more clearly to a student 
teacher as he discovers first-hand hoiv to help individual chil- 
dren and adolescents. Feelings of self-confidence are en- 
hanced by success in directing the learning activities of pu- 
• pils. ‘Constructive criticisms and suggestions by supervisors 
motivate the student teacher to analj-ze his teaching and to 
seeks ways of improving its quality, thereby learning from his 
experience with a view to modifying it in subsequent situa- 
tions. Student teaching also may provide a basis for the indi- 
vidual to assess his personal, social, and professional qualities 
in terms of the requirements for cITeciive teaching. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A SATISFACTORY PROGRAM OF 
STUDENT TEACHING 

In seeking to achieve the numerous objectives of student 
teaching, individuals and groups responsible for the organ- 
ization, administration, and supen'ision of programs of stu- 
dent teaching have formulated various guiding principles to 
govern their programs. Their experiences in operating 
student-teaching programs as well as research findings, have 
provided these professional leaders with a basis for agree- 
ment concerning the essentials of a sound program of student 
teaching. A few of these characteristics about which there is 
general agreement will be discussed briefly in the following 
paragraphs. 

The major objectives of the student teaching program 
should be stated in sufficiently specific terms that they may 
be readily understood by all persons concerned with the pro- 
gram. Student teaching programs involve the cooperative 
efforts of supen'ising tcaclicn, teachers of academic subjects, 
professional education instructors, and school administrators. 

A clear understanding of the objectives of the program by 
all these persons is essential in selecting materials and plan- 
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ning procedures to achieve their common goal. Aims ex- 
pressed in general terms are susceptible to different interpre- 
tations by various individuals and may result in confusion 
and ineffectual efforts. "When the statements of general aims 
are broken dotvn into specific objectives, a sound basis is 
established for decisions concerning points of emphasis and 
other procedural matters. Ideally the aims should be formu- 
lated cooperatively by all the persons responsible for con- 
ducting the program. 

Areas of professional responsibility of the various mem- 
bers of the administrative and supervisory staff should be 
clearly defined. The duties of individual members and the 
extent and nature of the cooperative endeavors of the staff 
should be indicated. The organizational pattern should be 
stated in broad outline, permitting some flexibility for the 
special competence of a member of the staff in dealing with 
a particular problem. However, there is danger of overlap- 
ping responsibilities and misunderstandings, as frequently 
occurs in supervisory programs in public schools, unless each 
member of the staff understands his area of responsibility 


and service. . . . 

Provision should be made for the ortentation of the 
deni teacher to the program. The student should be pro- 
vided early in his college career with mtormation ^1’°''' ™ 
requirements and procedures for adnussurn to 
He needs general Information on the condittons * 

student tefehing is done. He should be 
opportunities and ntsponsibilil.es of 
how he can prepare himself to meet 
The orientation of the student can be J 

of college handbooks, individual .and group conferences, 
through instruction in college classes. rhallenemz 

The student teaching 

and satis, ying to the f T g^.o ch'allenge 
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new role, it is relatively easy for the student teacher to view 
his experiences as a scries of problem-solving activities which 
call for analysis, action, and evaluation of the results of his 
actions. lie has the right to expect assistance and guidance 
in evaluating his n-ork and overcoming his difficulties. 

Feelings of satisfaction can be fostered by opportunities 
for success in some of his undertakings, small as they may 
be in the beginning, as a member and leader of the class. 
The supervising teacher can contribute a great deal to the 
student’s feelings of security by making him feel that he is 
granted as part of the team engaged in an exciting learning 
experience. 

A student teaching program should be so organized and 
administered as to protect the best interests of pupils in the 
school. The curriculum and teaching procedures in the 
school should be in keeping with sound principles of learn- 
ing. The academic preparation and other pre-student teach- 
ing experiences of the college student should be such as to 
insure his readiness for student teaching. It is usually ad- 
visable for the student and his advisors to plan his program 
cooperatively. The various aspects of his work svith pupils 
should be intelligently guided and carefully supervised by 
competent persons. Various studies of the effect of student 
teacliing upon the achievement of pupils have revealed that 
the work of student teachers in a properly conducted pro- 
gram actually improves the learning situation for pupils. 

The student teaching experience should be sufficiently 
long and cojilinuous to enable the student to develop basic 
understandings and skills in working with individual pupils> 
pupil groups, professional colleagues, and parents. The 
length ol time necessary to achieve this objective varies from 
one student teacher to another- Unfortunately it is easier 
to administer a program of student teaching on the assump- 
tion that all prospective teachers should devote the same 
amount of lime to student leaching. State certification laws 
also encourage a considerable degree of uniformity in stu- 
dent teaching requirements. 
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Despite individual differences among prospective teach- 
ers, it requires considerable time for the great majoritj’ of 
tliem^ to acquire the techniques for understanding and 
u-orUng with children and youth. Anything less than sus- 
tained work with young people in various situations over a 
considerable period of time may result in misinterpretation 
of their learning needs. The acquisition of the skills neces- 
sary to perform a task as complex and significant as teadiing 
requires much lime. Recognition of this fact is indicated by 
plans, such as the block semester, which make it possible for 
a student teacher to devote concentrated periods of time to 
student teaching. 

The program should be sufficiently broad and varied to 
involve the student teacher actively in the major inslrnc- 
tional and non-inslnictional activities of the teachei. Jn plan- 
ning a wide range of activities for the student teacher, due 
consideration should be given to the depth of experiences. 
The main emphasis should be placed upon directing pupils’ 
classroom learning activities which are the major responsi- 
bility of llie teacher. The student teacliing .assignment of a 
prospective higit school teacher might well include teaching 
in both major and minor subject fields to different groups 
of pupils. 

Participation in related activities should be selected and 
planned to complement and reinforce the work of directing 
classroom activities. Since there are numerous activities re- 
lated to classroom teaching, a program of student teaching 
that embraces and emphasizes even a part of them is quite 
broad in scope. Participation in the guidance activities of 
the school, cooperative planning of various scliool prof^ms 
tvith other te.ichers, and out-of-class activ'ities of individual 
pupils represent some of the types of activities which comple- 
ment the ckassroom work of the teacher. Otlier related 
activities which may contribute to the student teachers un- 
derstanding of children, school problems, and community 
conditions include attendance and participation in depart- 
mental and general faculty meetings. Parcnt-Teachcr Asso- 
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ciation meetings; and working with community youth 
agencies, serv'ice clubs, welfare agencies, religious organi2a- 
tions, and recreational groups (see Chapter II). 

Student teaching should be adjusted to the abilities, ex- 
periences, and needs o/ the individual student teacher. The 
same principles which underlie provisions in elementary and 
secondary schools for individual differences among pupils 
apply in programs of student teaching- The experiences of 
different student teachers should be varied with respect to 
time requirements and the nature of the activities in which 
they engage. Some students require a very gradual induc- 
tion into the responsibilities of teaching; whereas others, 
because of pre\'ious experience, professional interest, per- 
sonal maturity, or other factors, acquire a readiness for 
teaching much more rapidly. The length of time and the 
experience necessary to attain a high degree of teaching 
proficiency also vary widely. 

The t^^je of professional services the student is preparing 
to perform should also be taken into account. A student 
preparing to be a teacher in a self-contained elementary- 
school classroom or a core-curriculum teacher in a junior 
high school not only needs a different pattern of academic 
and professional courses from that required of a teacher of 
one subject in a senior high school, but also a different 
scries of professional laboraiory experiences. Again, the 
type of professional experiences needed by high-school teach- 
ers of academic subjects varies somewhat from that of 
teachers of special subjects. 

Differentiated programs of student teaching require that 
colleges develop more adequate measures of competencies 
for prospective teachers. Variations in the minimum re- 
quirements in student teaching for certification would re- 
quire the approral of state certification authorities. 

Regulations governing the program should be admints- 
tered tn a spirit of permissiveness which fosters student in- 
itiative, resourcefulness, and independence. Unquestioned 
acceptance and conformity to existing conditions arc deadly 
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to individual personality development and social progress. 
The student teacher should have the freedom to question, 
to test his theories, and to modify accepted teaching pro- 
cedures. Along iritb this freedom should go full responsi- 
bility for his actions. The teaching profession is in great 
need of resourceful members who have the courage and 
vision to pioneer in finding solutions to the complex prob- 
lems of public education. The student-teaching experience 
can make an important contribution to the development of 
this type of educational leadership. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT 
TEACHING PROGRAMS 

As colleges have expanded their programs of student 
teaching, it has become necessary to increase the size of the 
staff responsible for administration and supervision. The 
staflfs of many teacher-education institutions include a di- 
rector and one or more associate directon of student teach- 
ing, college supervisors, and supervising teachen. 

Director of Stude-nt Teaching. This assignment 
should be a full-time position, except possibly in very small 
colleges. Since this is a key position, the person occupying 
it should have a broad background of teaching experience 
and have special training in the areas of curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and supervision. He should be skillful in establishing 
and maintaining effective professional relationships with 
students, super>’ising teachers, college instructors, and public 
school administrators. 

With a wide range of responsibilities as the coordinator 
of the total program, the director; 

1. ^^akcs recommendations to the college adrainistratjon 
for the appointment of members of the student teacJjing 
staff , 

2. Prepares a financial budget for the student tcadimg pro- 

3. Swvcs as liaison person benveen the School of Education 
and subjeci-m.Tttcr departments 
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4. Formulates principle and policies o£ the program in 
cooperation with college and school supervisory person* 
ne! 

5. Visits and approves public schools as cooperating centers 
for student teaching 

6. Approves the appointment of supervising teachers recom- 
mended by the principal of the off-campus school 

7. Cooperates with the director of the campus laboratorj' 
school in formulating policies governing the obsersation 
and student teaching of college students 

8. Conducts individual conferences, group meetings, and 
in-servicc workships to orient supervising teachers to 
student teaching program 

9. Sen'es as chairman of the college committee on the se- 
lectiou oC students {or student teaching 

10. Provides each supen'ising teacher with personal data and 
professional status information concerning student teaclv 
ers assigned to him or her 

11. Assigns student teachers to schools and in some instances 
to classes 

12. Orients students to student teaching by means of indi- 
vidual conferences, group meetings, and by use of a 
student teachers’ handbook 

13. Afakes periodic and final evaluations of the work of 
student teachers in cooperation with other members of 
his supervisor)' staff 

M. Keeps permanent record files of student teachers 

15. Cooperates with college placement bureau officials in oh 
taining [caebing positions for students completing their 
student teaching 

IG. Assists in making follow-up studies of former student 
teachers 

Associate Directors. Colleges which have large num- 
bers of students preparing to become teachers find it advis- 
able to employ one or more associate directors of student 
teaching to assist the director. These associate directors 
usually assume responsibility for particular groups of stu- 
dents. One of them may be assigned to work svilh students 
preparing to teach m elementary schoc)!, another may assist 
ss'ith supervising prospcctisc 5ccondar>'-school teachers, and 
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if the college assigns a considerable number of student 
teachers to schools off the campus, a third associate director 
may be appointed to supervise the program in those schools. 
In terms of their special training and experience these per- 
sons are usually delegated rather full responsibility for their 
groups of students. 

College Supervisors. Teacher-education institutions us- 
ually assign ses’eral members of their faculties as supervisors 
of student teaching. If the collie maintains a campus 
school, the teachers in that school may serve in this capacity. 
General or subject area college superv'isors are emplojed to 
supen’ise students assigned to off-campus cooperating 
schools. In some multipurpose colleges and universities 
there has been a trend recently to maJ^e Joint appointments 
to the staffs of departments of education and subject-matter 
departments. These professors 5upcr\ise tlic student teach- 
ing of prospective high-school teachers and usually teach the 
special methods of teaching course in their respective fields 
of specialization. The holders of these joint appointments 
are chosen on the basis of their knowledge of their subject- 
matter fields and competence in professional education. 
There is Increasing acceptance of the idea that this type of 
oiganiraiion improves the quality of super\ision and also 
results in closer cooperation betsveen the department or col- 
lege of education and the s’arious subject-matter depart- 
ments. 

SupERVisi.Nc Teachers. The supervisory teacher is a reg- 
ular teacher in the laboratory school in whose class or classes 
and under svliosc supervision the college student docs Ills 
student teaching. The quality of the student-teaching pro- 
gram depends more upon the supervising teacher than upon 
any other member of the teacher education staff. It is essen- 
tial that he possess nobility of character and a strong dedica- 
tion to teaching, ffis niinimiim professiouaf qitalidcaiions 
should include: a broad general and professional education, 
as represented by at least a master’s degree; at least three 
years of higlily successful tcaciiing c-xpcrience in the subject 
or at the grade level for which he has the responsibility of 
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superv ision; skill in teaching anti superv ision; anti n strong 
inieresl in directing the work of student teachers. 

Some of the specific ways in which the 5uj)en'i5ing teacher 
can assist the student teacher arc by: 

1. Orienting him to the school, its philosophy, program, 
and fndlitin 

2. Helping him l>ccomc acquainted vciih the class situation, 
including the pupils, the course of study, and the avail* 
able iiistnictinnai resources 

5. Helping him develop rapp<m with members of the class 
Gradually inducting die student icaclicr into classroom 
activities by giving him responsibilities in (a) classroom 
routines; (b) keeping class rq»istcr; (c) analysis of les- 
son plans; (d) analysis of lessons taught; (c) assembling 
resource instructional matcrhls; (f) svorking with indi- 
vidual pupils: and (g) conducting class activities in a 
disatssion of a Iimitcsl aspect of some topic or unit 

5. Demonstrating mcthosls and techniques of directing the 
learning activities before assigning the student teacher 
to tench the class 

6. Conducting pre-planning conferences to assist the stu- 
dent leadier in formulating his plans for tcadiing the 
dass 

7. Maintaining an attitude of permissiveness vvhilc the 
student is teaching rather than one of obvious critical 
vs-atdiing and diecking 

8. Conducting post-teaching conferences to analyse the re- 
sults of his tcadiing and to consider further plans 

9. Providing opportunities for the student leadier to par- 
ticipate in the extracurricular activities of the class 

10. Making written ev-aluaiions of the student teacher’s 
effectiveness 

Professional status of the supervising teacher. The super- 
vising teacher in a campus laboratory school should be 
eligible to attain the highest professional rank in the col- 
lege with the privileges attendant to his rank, such as: 
tenure, sabbatical leaves, and participation in retirement 
plans. He should have the opportunity to serve on campus 
school, departmental, and college committees. He should 
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have the privilege of attending and noting at college faculty 
meetings. His teaching load and salary should be deter- 
mined on the same basis as that used for other members of 
the college teaching staff. 

CoofERATi.VG School Perso.n.vet.. »\fcmbcrs of the staff 
of schools cooperating with institutions of ftigher learning 
to provide off-campus laboratories for student teaching have 
customarily been designated cooperating teachers. In small 
school systems the superintendent or associate superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction may represent the school in 
formulating policies governing student teaching in their 
scfiools. Afany principals of these schools plan tlieir admin- 
istrative and supervisory schedules to enable tliem to con- 
duct individual conferences with sttident teachers assigned 
to their schools, and occasionally observe their teaching. 

One of the responsihllitics of the coordinator of instruc- 
tion in a large school system is actir)g as a liaison person 
between the school and the teacher-education institution. 
His supers ising tlutics may consist of conferring with indi- 
vidual student tcachcn concerning their qualifications and 
leaching preferences, assigning them to classes, encouraging 
them to attend orientation meetings conducted for proba- 
tionary teachers in the school, and conferring with cooperat- 
ing teachers regarding the student teachers’ progress. 

As in the campus school, the readier in whose classes the 
student teacher ivorhs, is (he key person in (he program. The 
supervisory duties of the cooperating teacher in the public 
school arc quite similar to those of the supervising teacher in 
the campus school. 

The matter of suitable professional recognition and status 
for the coo{)erating teacher is an unresolved issue in many 
colleges. Despite general agrecnicnt that the college sfiould 
give due recogniiion to the important sers'ices of the coop- 
erating te.ichcr, the regtd-itions of bo.rrtIs of tnntecs and 
limited finances of many colleges have m.ide it difTictilt to 
solve the problem. 

^^e.1sures have been taken recently to give due. even 
though belated, recognition to the contribution of the coop- 
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crating teacher. Among these measures are: listing the 
name of the teacher as an associate member of the college 
faculty, financial compensation, scholarships, use of various 
college facilities, privilege of participating in college health 
insurance plans, and various other fringe benefits. 

The assumption of greater responsibility for programs of 
student teaching by cooperating public schools is one of the 
critical needs in teacher education. The underlying premise 
is that practicing members of the profession should con- 
tribute more extensively to the internship, or laboratory 
preparation, of future teachers. A step in this direction 
which is being urged and tried in some sections of the coun- 
tr)’ involves the provision of state aid to school sj’stems which 
help to prepare prospective teachers. Such assistance is ad- 
vocated as a means of reducing the teaching loads of coop- 
crating teachers to permit them more time to work with 
student teachers. 

PUNS FOR STUDENT TEACHING 

Student teaching was regarded formerly as only one in a 
series of courses the prospective teacher tvas required to 
take. The predominant t^pe of student teaching assignment 
ss-as limited to obsening and teaching one class period per 
day during a college semester in a campus school or a nearby 
public school. The acceptance of a broader concept of 
student teaching to include experiences in the total task of 
the teacher has resulted in the development of plans for 
one-half- or full-day assignments for periods of ses'eral tveeks. 
This arrangement is often tailed the "block plan” or “block 
quarter” or “block semester” because the entire period must 
be scheduled as a block to permit full-time student teaching 
for a period of weeks. Under this plan the students take 
courses during the first eight weeks of a semester and then 
do their student teaching on a full-time basis for a similar 
period. Upon the completion of their teaching, the students 
return to the campus for a two- or three-day seminar on 
teaching. These longer, continuous assignments may be in 
off-campus cooperating schools and/or campus sdiools. 
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OFF-CAMPUS COOPERATING SCHOOLS 

On the basis of the nature of the agreement between the 
teacher education institution and die off-campus school and 
the extent of the latter’s use for student teaching, there are 
three types of cooperative plans: the continning, the cooper- 
ating center, and the occasional cooperating school plans. 

The Continuing Cooperative Plan. Many colleges 
enter into agreements with local or nearby public schools 
to use these schools for observation and student teaching. 
Formerly only teacher-education institutions sv'ithout cam- 
pus laboratory schools entered into these agreements. More 
recently many colleges that maintain campus schools ar- 
range for their students to do student teaching in botli 
campus and public schools. Agreemenis between the college 
and the local school may be verbal or a more formal written 
contract. In eitiicr case, the areas of responsibility of the 
tiro agencies should be clearly defined. 

The close proximity of the local cooperating school to 
the campus offers several adrantages. Mutual understanding 
of objectives and procedures between the school authorities 
and tlie penons in the college who administer the program 
is relatively easy to achieve because of the first-hand knowl- 
edge each group has of the other's program. As problems 
arise, individual and group conferences between the repre- 
sentatives of the tu’o agencies can r«idily he arranged. The 
use of local sdiool facilities for student teaching also results 
in economies to the college. The financial compensation 
and fringe benefits to the teachers and/or the local school 
board by the college represent a small fraction of the cost of 
maintaining its own facilities. 

There are various other problems involved in the use of 
load schools for student teaching. A college located in a 
small community may find it necessary to assign more stu- 
dent teachers to a cooperating teacher than can be properly 
supervised. In a small school with a limited number of 
teachers it may be necessary to assign some student teachers 
to teachers who arc not the most competent in tcacliing or 
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in supervision, or both. To provide observational and stu- 
dent teaching experiences for all its students, the teacher- 
education institution may have to curtail the amount of time 
each student devotes to these activities. The fear of too 
much domination of the public school by the college has 
created an unfavorable climate of public opinion toward 
cooperation in some college communities. In seeking to 
avoid this reaction, some colleges have adopted a completely 
“hands off" policy to the detriment of the quality of the 
teacher-education program. 

These problems point up the weakness of “nearness to the 
campus” as the sole criterion for the selection of a cooperat- 
ing school. Other more significant criteria are: the quality 
of instruction, the excellence of particular teachers, the pre- 
vailing philosophy, and the interest the school shou's in help 
ing prepare teachers. In an endeavor to establish more 
satisfactory working relationships tvith the local schools, one 
university has formed a joint advisory committee composed 
of the univenity director of student teaching, two univeniiy 
supervisors, the director of instruction in the public schools, 
and two cooperating teachers. This committee meets peri- 
odically to study mutual problems arising in the student 
teaching program. One of the projects of the committee has 
been the preparation of a student teaching handbook which 
outlines the philosophy and policies of the joint program- 
Courses and seminars in the supervision of student teachers 
offered by the college for cooperating teachers also have been 
useful in improving the quality of the program. 

CooPERATiNT. Cf-.nter Pcan. Under this plan a college 
enters into an agreement with one or more of the larger 
school systems in the state, usually at some distance from 
the campus, to provide student leaching facilities for its 
students. A member of the college facility is designated as 
the coordinator. He lives in the public school community 
and devotes full-time to supen'ising the students who are 
assigned by the college to do student teaching in the schools 
of the center. 

The students assigned to the center lii'c in the community 
while engaged in student teaching on a full-time basis for 
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one-half or an entire college semester. The coordinator as- 
signs the student teachers to the schools and together with 
cooperating teachers in the schools supervises tlie student 
teaching by classroom visits, individual conferences, group 
meetings, and seminars. 

One of the main advantages of this plan is that while 
the students are living in the community they may become 
familiar with and participate in community activities. They 
also can see the school in the context of community life. A 
possible limitation is that the coordinator who serves as 
general supervisor of student teachers of various grade levels 
and subjects may not always be able to give them the assist- 
ance they need in dealing with specific teaching problems. 
This difficulty may be alles'iaied somewhat by the assistance 
of competent supervising teachers in the schools. 

The Occasional Cooperating School Plan. Some col- 
leges arrange for students to do their student teaching in 
different schools in various paru of the state. This arrange- 
ment is for a certain specified time, usually one semester, 
and is made on the basis of the particular needs or con- 
venience of the student. Over a period of years a large 
number of schools at one time or another may have one or 
more student teachers assigned to them. The student teach- 
ers usually live in the community and devote full time to 
their assignment for a period of several weeks. 

Under certain conditions the occasional cooperating 
school provides an excellent situation for student teaching. 

Jt should be a superior school with competent administrators 
and teacheis who are interested in supervising student teach- 
ers. The attitude of the people of the community also 
should be favorable to the program. As a result of experi- 
ences in this type of student teaching the prospective teach- 
ers learn to adjust to new environments and become working 
members of a school and community. Since in most in- 
stances only a few student teadiers are assigned to a school 
at any given time, it is possible for them to be integrated 
easily into the activities of the school. The ‘college-stu- 
dent" attitude of student teadiers svhich may exist in a 
campus school is more likely to be dispelled in an off-campus 
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school in which the pupils and teachers accept them as 
memben of tlic teaching staff of the school. 

Developing and maintaining effective working relation- 
ships between the college and cooperating schools is a par- 
ticularly acute problem under this arrangement for the 
student teaching. The college should provide leadership in 
establishing good relationships through personal visits to the 
schools by college personnel and in conferences with admin- 
istrators and teachers. Conferences and social functions at 
the college help promote rapport wdth cooperating school 
teachers. "Workshops conducted by representatives of the col- 
lege and school contribute to mutual understanding of the 
philosophy and procedures of the joint program. 

The college is obligated to provide adequate supervision 
of the student teachers assigned to the school. Regardless of 
the competence of the cooperating teachers, the college 
should assist in supervising its student teachers. An occa- 
sional visit to the school by a college supervisor will not 
suffice. Standards advocated by the Wisconsin Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, for exam- 
ple, specify that the college supervisor should visit, observe, 
and confer with the student teacher a minimum of ten hours 
during the period of the assignment to a cooperating school. 
The best interests of the student teachers and the school ran 
be served only when there is close, continuous cooperation 


between tlie two agencies in all phases of the program. 

The willingness of greater numbers of public schools to 
share responsibility with colleges for the preparation of 
teachers is one of the most encouraging recent developments 
in teacher education programs. Colleges should strive to 
make these cooperative programs mutually beneficial to both 


agencies. 


THE CAMPUS SCHOOL AS A STUDENT TEACHING FACILITY 
The extensive use of the off-campus school as a facility 
for student teaching has not decreased the importance of the 
campus laboratory school in teacher education. Rather, it 
has increased the contribution which the campus school ran 
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make to pre-student-teaching obsen'ation and to experimen- 
tation and demonstration. The majority of campus schools 
are utilized for student teaching, and in practically all of 
them college students participate in activities closely related 
to student teaching. The observations and other contacts 
with pupils in campus schools by prospective teachers con- 
tribute to their readiness for student teaching. The campus 
school also is useful as a posi-student-teaching facility in 
which students gain deeper insight into their previous ex- 
periences as student teachers. A fcw teacher education insti- 
tutions make provision for each student to do part of his 
student teaching in the campus school and part in cooperat- 
ing public schools. 

Many of tlie advantages and limitations of the campus 
school as a professional laboratory (described in Chapter 1 1) 
are reles’ant for use in student teaching. The close inter- 
departmental u-orking relationships between the staff of the 
scltool and various divisions of the college are useful in help- 
ing the student to integrate his experiences as a student 
teacher with his regular college work. These relationships 
can be promoted by the campus school holding open house 
to permit members of otlier departments to observe the work 
of the pupils and student teachers. Discussions in interde- 
partmental meetings may contribute to mutual understand- 
ing of the different programs. The location of the school 
on the campus makes it convenient for students to utilize its 
facilities and services. The economy of time and expense in 
supervising student teachers assign^ to the campus school 
in comparison svith those in ofFompus schools makes it 
possible for college supervisors to give students more assist- 
ance on the basis of continuous study and evaluation of their 
specific teaching problems. 

Since the quality of the student teaching program is 
determined in large measure by the supen'iwry staff, the 
campus school is in a particularly faTOmble position to main- 
tain a high-quality program. Appointments to the staff are 
made svith reference not only to skill in teaching but svith 
particular consideration to an individ«»al’s scholarship abil- 
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ity and interest in supervising the work of prospective 
teachers. Supervising teachers in tlie campus school have 
the opportunity to become familiar ^vith tlie needs and 
problems of prospective teachers as the basis for planning 
student teaching experiences tvliich are most likely to con- 
tribute to their professional growth. 

The success of the college in attracting and retaining out- 
standing persons on the campus school faculty is dependent 
upon its ability and willingness to make these positions 
desirable financially and professionally. Under intelligent 
leadership the campus school has the freedom to test and 
demonstrate new ideas concerning the curriculum and teach- 
ing procedures. The opportunity afforded prospective 
teachers to obsen’e and tise fonvard-looking teaching pro- 
cedures is especially important in improving schools gen- 
erally. 

A distinct limitation of the campus school as a facility for 
student teaching is that it is usually not located in a typical 
community. Thus the student teacher may find it difficult 
to see his work in its true relation to the community unless 
provision is made for him to supplement his teaching ex- 
perience by participation in community activities in other 
situations. 


Facilities for observation of students in the campus school 
are frequently over-taxed, especially in colleges which re- 
quire their students to make observations in conjunction 
with their college classes and student teaching. Educational 
television as used in San Jose State College may be one 
answer to this problem. Two elementary schools, one junior 
high school, and one senior high school arc equipped to 
icfcvise classroom aciivUlcs to San Jose Slate College for 
classes in psychology, child grosvth and development, h* 
brarianship, and teacher education. These programs are also 
used to extend the phases of student-teacher training that 


were formerly based on classroom obsers’ation.' 


1 J. Burton VaKhe, "The Emerging Role of TelcviMon in Teacher 
tion,” Cahfomia Schools (Saeramento. California State Dept, of Education}. 
30. No. 4 (April, 1959), p. 154. 
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A teacher-education institution which regards student 
teaching as one oE the major functions of its campus school 
should adopt selection procedures to insure that the pupils 
constitute a representivc crosssection of the general popu- 
lation. The enrollment in the school should be sufficiently 
large to organize the program in terras of the abilities and 
needs of pupils. Conani's* recommendation that there 
should be a minimum oE 100 pupils in the higJj school 
graduating class, could well apply to the campus school as 
well as the public school. If the teacher education program 
of the college is designed to prepare students for teaching in 
elementary and high schools, all grades from kindergarten 
to the twelfth grade, inclusive, should be included in the 
campus school. 

SELECTION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 
Faculties of teacher-education institutions arc in agree- 
ment that despite endeavors to devise quality curricula and 
profcsshml laborseory ekperiences for prospective ceachen, 
their eiTorts will be impaired as long as the best minds and 
pcnonalitics among college students are not attracted to 
teaching while ‘‘the halt, the sick, and the blind,” mentally 
and physically, are permitted to destroy by their inefficiency 
the precious heritage of youth. There has been some ques- 
tion as to whether a college supported at public expense has 
the legal right to withhold from any student the privilege 
of preparing to leach. However, at present the point of 
view prevails th.it in making professional education avail- 
able to a student, tlie state or college must be more inter- 
ested in the development of a professional sen-ice than it is 
in the individual and his alleged rights to such training. 

In some teacher education institutions which have auton- 
omy, the selection of students is made prior to their enroll- 
ment in the college. Many colle^ postpone die decision 
until after some information is as'ailable concerning the stu- 
dent's college work, 

sjame* B. Conant, The Ameriim JItgh School Today (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1959). pp. 77-85- 
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UNivtRsiTY OF Colorado Plan for Selecting Student 
Teachers. The plan developed at the University of Colo- 
rado illustrates the current trend toward organizing faculty 
resources and procedures for selecting the students to be ad- 
mitted to student teaching. The University is a multipur- 
pose educational institution in which the education of 
teachers is regarded as an all-university function. An All- 
University Council on Teaching, composed of representa- 
tives of all the departments and colleges of the University 
whose majors prepare for teaching, serves in an advisory 
capacity to the School of Education. Upon the recommen- 
dation of the Council, the president of the University ap- 
pointed a committee to formulate a plan for the selection 
of students for student teaching. The committee was com- 
prised of the Director of Student Teaching and nine 
members representing the departments and colleges of the 
University most directly concerned with teacher education. 

Procedures in selection. The following is a brief out- 
line of the plan of selection for student teaching: 

1. In the student's sophomore year, while he is enrolled in 
Educational Psycholo^, he is given a group personality 
test. Personality traits which are considered important 
for eifectivc teaching are: emotional stability, self-control, 
adapiabilii), self-sufficiency, dominance, sodabiJity, as re- 
vealed by the personality tests. The information obtained 
by the test score is supplemented in the case of some 
students by counseling interviews— before the students 
application for student teaching is approsed. 

2. During the student’s junior year, in die semester he u 
enrolled in Introduction to Education, he fills out a per- 
sonal information sheet. The student reports his extra- 
class actisitics, experience in svorking with children, svork 
experience, and why he is inicrestcd in teaching. The 
filing of this form is considered as an indication of the 
student’s intention to prepare for leacliing in the ele- 
mentary or high schools. 

3. After ilic student has dedared his intention to teach, he 
takes a Speech Adequacy Test administered by the rnem- 
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bers of the Division of Speech in the Department of Eng- 
iish. In the event the student has a remediable speech 
defect, he is required to take a course in speeciv for teach- 
ers or to attend a speech dime if he wishes to qualify for 
teaching. More serious speech defects serve as one basis 
for refusing students admission to teaching. 

4. During the student’s junior year, his physical fitness for 
teaching is checked by membei? of the Student Health 
Service. A check is made of the student’s medical exam- 
ination at the time of his entrance to the Univenity. 
Students whose records are questionable are called in for 
an additional medical examination by university physi- 
dans. 

5. The committee also assembles the following information 
on the student during his junior year: 

a. Psychological test score taken at the time of the stu- 
dent’s entrance to the University. 

b. Proficiency in English language as revealed by the 
Student’s (sophomore) English Test score. 

e. The student’s partidpatton in extracurricular activi- 
ties, leadership experience with youth groups, and his 
work experience. 

6. In the semester the student is enrolled In Principles of 
Secondary Education or in Elementary Education, he 
makes formal application for a student teadiing assign- 
ment. 

7. Approval of the application for student teaching also 
depends upon the student satisfying the following re- 
quirements: 

a. Senior or graduate status in the University of Colo- 
rado by the time he begins his student teadiing, wiili 
a minimum grade-point average of 2.25. 

b. A grade average of not less than 2.50 in the students 
major teadiing field must be maintained. Approval 
of the student's course work in his major teaching 
field must be obtained from the University Supervisor 
of Student Teaching in the student’s teaching field. 

c. A grade-point average of not less than 2.50 in each of 
tlie student’s minor teaching fields. For distributed 
studies majors, a grade-point average of 2.50 in cadi 
of die luTS additional subjects be is preparing to teach. 
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d. A favorable recommendation from the student's major 
advisor or department in regard to his fitness for 
teaching. 

e. The completion of the prerequisites in Education for 
student teaching. A grade-point average of at least 
2.50 in the prerequisite courses in Psychology and 
Edxicntion is required. 

8. The information on each student making application for 
student teaching is revieived by the Committee on Selec- 
tion of Students for Teaching. Students who fail to meet 
the minimum requirements as outlined in this plan are 
advised not to prepare for teaching. Those students who 
meet the requirements are sent an official notice from the 
Committee granting them permission to enroll in student 
teaching during the following semester. 

READINESS FOR STUDENT TEACHING 

The significance of student teaching as a learning experi- 
ence for a prospective teacher is largely dependent upon his 
readiness to engage in the activity in a purposeful, meaning- 
ful manner. Purposes are identified tvhen the student is 
aw'are of a problem situation and becomes concerned about 
it. In a program designed to produce readiness for student 
teaching, opportunities should be provided for the student 
to acquire a sensitivity to the problems involved in directing 
the learning activities of pupils. 

Information concerning the numerous needs and prob- 
lems of children and youth which the college student ob- 
tains in education courses and professional laboratory situa- 
tions should cause him to approach his student teaching 
with a problem-solving attitude. The meaning that he is 
able to attach to his student teaching experiences is closely 
associated with the understanding he has acquired in his 
previous obscivations and direct experiences in school and 
community activities. Thus all the aspects of the tcaclier- 
education program in W'hich a student has participated 
should contribute in some manner to his preparation for 
student teaching. A planned series of experiences just pnor 
to his placement as a student teacher, however, may serve 
to focus his attention more directly on teacliing. 
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Observation Courses. In some teacher-education insti- 
tutions the prospective student teacher is required to take 
a course in planned Obsers'ation of Teaching prior to his 
student teaching. In this course, which carries regular col- 
lege credit, the student studies the techniques of classroom 
observation, makes a series of obsers'ations in the campus or 
cooperating school, and writes descriptive and analytical 
reports of his observations as a basis of discussion in the 
college class. 

The September Field Experience. A modified plan for 
observation and pre-student-teaching participation, usually 
known as the September Field Experience plan, has been 
developed in some teacher education institutions. The col- 
lege obtains permission from each of a number of public 
schools for one or more of its students who live near the 
school to observe for two or three weeks in the school, be- 
tween the opening of the scliool term and the beginning of 
Fall semester at tlie college. Whenever possible the student 
is assigned to a school oilier than the one he attended as an 
elementary- or htgh-school pupil. 

The director of student teaching should provide the local 
school authorities with information concerning the type of 
activities in which the college siiidcni is expected to engage. 
Tiic student also should be supplied with a detailed guide 
of his responsibilities in the school. The student should be 
expected to keep a log or diary of his activities to be used 
ns a basis of discussions in conferences with his college super- 
visors. In colleges where the prospective teachers have 
limited opportunities for contacts with pupils, this can be a 
valuable experience prior to student teaching. 

Other Means of Preparation. The student also may 
make other preparation for student teaching. Under the 
guidance of a college supervisor, the student may make an 
ihrensiVe sruoy of ftVe oiV/cerfee^ ewnwv.'.vffl’, 
methods, and facilities of ific scliool in which he is to be 
assigned as a student tcaclicr. Ckissroom visits should be 
made for the purpose of obtaining fini-hand inform-iiion 
concerning ilic activities of pupils. The student should 
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meet ^snth the school administrator and the supervising 
teacher with whom he is to %v’ork. Using the information he 
obtains from his contacts in the school, the prospective stu- 
dent teacher can formulate some preliminary plans in the 
form of resource materials to be used in his teaching. 

Academic Readiness. Formerly the emphasis in ascer- 
taining a student’s readiness for student teaching was prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, on his academic preparation. Along 
irith experiential readiness for student teaching, academic 
readiness is important- Minimum standards in terms of 
general education, knowledge of a teaching field, and the 
quality of work in professional education should be estab- 
lished and enforced. Social maturity is another important 
aspect of readiness for student teachers. Many school boards 
insist that a college student must have attained senior status 
before he can be assigned as student teacher in their school. 
The attainment of a certain chronological age and a certain 
college status is not a guarantee of social maturity, but in 
many instances it is a fairly reliable index. 

ACTIVITIES OF STUDENT TEACHERS 

The various types of information needed in the selection 
of students for student teaching also are useful in planning 
and supervising their student teaching activities. If a suffi- 
cient amount of pertinent information about students is 
assembled, it will be evident that they vary’ greatly in 
abilities, experiential background, professional objectives, 
and needs. Some students may be able to bring their pre- 
vious preparation in college courses and professional labora- 
tory experiences readily into focus with their student teach- 
ing. Other students, however, encounter difficulty in seeing 
the different facets of the teacher-education program as the 
components of an integrated total pattern. Thus the assist- 
ance and direction needed by student teachers differ widely 
in nature as well as in quality and extent. 

Despite individual differences among student teachers, 
there are certain activities in which all of them may profit- 
ably engage. The majority, if not all, student teach^ 
should be inducted gradually into full teaching responsibih- 
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ties. Four phases characteme a program in which provision 
IS made tor the student teacher to engage in a series of in- 
creasing teaching responsibilities. 

Fiwt Phase; Orientation. In this phase of student 
teaching, the student s main purpose is to become oriented to 
the classroom situation. This involves getting acquainted 
ivith the pupils’ learning abilities, interests, and educational 
needs. Understanding of pupils can be acquired by observ’- 
ing their reactions in the classroom and in informal student 
activities. Much pertinent information concerning pupils 
can be obtained by a careful study and interpretation of 
tlieir cumulative school records, followed by case studies of 
some depth for a limited number of pupils. The main em- 
phasis in this phase of the student teacher’s U’ork should be 
in acquiring an undentanding of the characteristics and 
typical reactions of pupils in the age bracket represented by 
the class, as well as the nature, extent, and possibly the 
cause of individual deviations from the norm. 

In his conferences with tlie supendsing teacher, the stu- 
dent teacher should gain an understanding of the objectives 
of the coune, the instnictional matcnals, the basis of csalu- 
ating pupil achievement and progress, matters of classroom 
routine, and the teacher's role in related scfiool activities. 
Obsers’ation of the teacher’s activities should gi\c him an 
insight into the relationship between teaching theory and 
practice. He should be able to ascenain the relative effec- 
tiveness of different methods of teaching in terms of pupil's 
motivation and achievement. In his obsenations, he should 
give special attention to the supervising teacher’s procedures 
in winning the respect and cooperation of pupils. 

Other forms of classroom participation include: making 
scaling charts; checking pupil attendance; helping pupils 
with special problems, such as make-up work; working witli 
individuals or small groups on special projects: reading ex- 
amination papers; and participating occasionally as a mem- 
ber of the group in class discussions. 

Second Phase: Listirrn TEAauvc. After the student 
teacher has become reasonably svcH oriented to the class 
situation, he should be gisen some limited teaching respon- 
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sibiHtics. A few of these activities may include: assisting in 
the supcrv'ised study of pupils; giving a special rejxjit on 
some aspect of a unit; acting as an advisor for a small group 
of pupils engaged in the study of a problem; discussing test 
results with individual pupils and the class; cooperative 
planning with the supervising teacher of subsequent instruc- 
tional units on the basis of past and present pupil perfonn- 
ance; suggesting and directing remedial instruction for 
individual pupils; assembling supplementary instructional 
materials for use by the class; assisting in home room, club 
work, and assembly programs; attending P.T.A. meetings; 
and participating in student-teacher group meetings con- 
ducted by college supervisors. 

Third Phase: Total Teaching Responsibility. After 
the student has engaged successfully in several or all the 
activities suggested in preceding phases of student teaching, 
he should be able to assume full responsibility for teaching a 
topic or unit. The time and number of teaching assign- 
ments will vary in terms of how promptly he becomes pro- 
ficient in the earlier phases of the work. The amount of 
actual teaching will depend upon the student’s progress and 
need, with due consideration to the pupils’ welfare. Before 
he teaches a unit, he should have a pre-planning conference 
with the supervising teacher, prepare a detailed plan for 
the unit, discuss the plan wiili the teacher, and make a final 
revision before using it. The student should perform all 
the duties of a teacher incident to teaching a unit, including 
making assignments, preparing pupil uork-sheets. assembling 
source materials; conducting class discussions; directing pu- 
pils’ activities in the culminating stages of the unit, includ- 
ing the coTisiTuciion and administravion of tests. 

Upon the completion of the unit, a post-teaching confer- 
ence should be held between the student and his supen'ising 
teacher. In the conference a critical analysis should be made 
of the student's teaching, and plans should be formulated 
for his future work. Many colleges make self-rating sheets 
available to the student to be filled out by him after he has 
taught a unit, thus enabling him to give consideration to the 
s-arious items involved in the teaching process. 
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During this phase of student teaching, the college super- 
visor should observe some of the student’s teaching. These 
classroom visits should be followed by individual conferences 
between the student and the supervisor to discuss the stu- 
dent's teaching. The college supervisor usually conducts 
^up meetings with student teachen while they are engaged 
in teaching. 

The student teacher may be asked to conduct field trips, 
work with faculty committees, attend faculty meetings, coun- 
sel individual students, and visit the homes of pupils. This 
phase of the work may dose with a recapitulation of the 
student’s work in which the student, his super\’ising teacher, 
and college supervisor partidpate in considering points of 
strength and weakness. These discussions may assist the stu- 
dent in intelleciualizing his experiences and provide in- 
creased insight into his work as a teacher. 

Fourth Phase: Multiple Assicn.ments. In this pliase 
the student teacher may spend a brief time observing teach- 
ing in an entirely different school situathn. It his student 
teaching has been in a campus school, an assignment to an 
off-campus school may be useful in providing an understand- 
ing of the relation of the school and the community and 
experience in community living. Post-student-teaching sem- 
inars, conducted by the college supcivisory staff, are becom- 
ing increasingly popular as a final culminating activity. In 
this seminar, the student may be asked to submit a written 
report of bis student-teaching experience as a basis of a 
critical analysis of his work and the student-teacliing pro- 
gram. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Certification, Placement, 
and Follow-up 


Certification requirements, placement practices, and fol* 
lotv-up procedures are related in varying degrees to programs 
of teacher preparation. Of the diree, certification regula* 
tions have no doubt exercised die greatest amount of control 
over the nature of programs and the quality of teachers 
produced. To the extent that placement of teachers is seen 
as a function of institutions which prepare teachers, and to 
the degree that this service in colleges and unitersitres is 
integrally related to programs of preparation, placement 
bears an important role in assisting teachers to succeed. 
Likeivise, it can contribute to the ei'alu.ition of strengths 
and weaknesses of the institution’s program. 

Like certification and placement practices, follow-up ac- 
tivities may be a p-iri of teacher education. Involved here 
are the responsibilities for helping prospective teachers to 
make a successful transition from prc-seivice programs to 
full-time cmplojment. In theory, follow-up has been en- 
dorsed as an important aspect of the program of teacher 
education; in practice, it is often given very little attention 
by colleges and universities. 
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States Association, the Southern Association, the North Cen- 
tral Association, and the Noithu'est Association. These asso- 
ciations, like the states and federal government, impose 
specific requirements svith respect to the college svork that 
prospective teachers must take. Tliey also maintain require- 
ments for those in administrative positions in accredited 
schools. 

"With the exception of several major cities, as in Chicago, 
local school boards have generally relinquished responsibil- 
ity for certification. In some states the school board has 
aiitliority to grant a temporary license to teach under certain 
conditions. 

Professional associations which certify personnel for work 
in schools do so in order to control the preparation for 
technical specialists. The American Psychological Assoda- 
tion, for example, admits to membership only those individ- 
vtaU who comply tsith highly specific programs of graduate 
and professional preparation. Through this practice, the 
Association hopes to control admission to practice in such 
fields as school psychology, testing, and psychological coun- 
seling. The American .Association of School Administrators 
now specifies the amount of graduate preparation necessary’ 
for eligibility for full membership in the association.^ This 
kind of action influences certification indirectly. 

Status of REQurREME.vrs for Certificatio.\. Progranis 
of teacher education arc directly influenced by certificanon 
requirements imposed by regional accredition associations 
and by state departments of public instruction. In general, 
patterns of ccnification for both types of agencies tend to be 
similar with respect to degrees and distribution of courses 
required for teaching. 

Regional requirements. All regional associations require 
that high-school teachers have earned the bachelor's degree 
at an accredited institution. The requirements specify that 
the teacher have included in his college program a broa 

9 American Awocialion of School Administraion. The School 
15. No. “ (March-.Apnl. 1938) p 2. 
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background of uorJc in gcncraf or Jiberal education, a stated 
minimum amount of preparation in both the major and 
minor teaching fields and in the area of professional require- 
ments. The Middle States Association defines its standards 
for cenification in general terras. The other four associa- 
tions specify that a minimum of 12 to 10 hours of work be 
taken in education courses and both tlie Nortii Central 
Association and the Northwest Association require 15 and 
12 hours, respectively, in the minor held to qi}a]iiy for 
leaching. Since regional accrediting associations are con- 
cerned only with the standards of work in the high schools 
and colleges, their regulations do not apply to teachers in 
elementary schools. They do. however, aflfect programs of 
graduate study for administrators, since specific degree and 
course requirements are maintained for tliose holding prin- 
cipalships and supcrimendencies of accredited schools in 
three of the associations: the North Central, Northsvest, and 
Southern. The North Central and Northwest Associations 
also maintain specific requirements for high-school librar- 
ians. 

The Middle States and New England Associations impose 
no specific requiremems upon administrators The South- 
ern Association specifics that a person exercising control of 
instruction in an accredited $econd.ary school must have 
completed the master's degree, including not less than six 
semester hours of graduate work in education, and the com- 
pletion of a minimum of two years of experience, and must 
show evidence of culture and of scholarship in at least one 
or more academic fields. The Nortliwest Association re- 
quires that administrators must have completed the master’s 
degree or 37 semester hours in graduate work, twenty of 
which must be in education courses. The North Central 
Association requires a master's degree in which specific 
course ivork must be included in administration and super- 
vision, and proof of two years of successful teaching ex- 
perience. 

State certification requirements. State certification re- 
quirements are the legal means employed by a state to guar- 
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antee that teachers in elementary and secondary schools meet 
minimum standards o£ preparation for teaching. They have 
the strength of licensure since they admit individuals to the 
profession of teaching and permit them to seek employment. 
These certification regulations are administered by the state 
department of public instruction on authority of the stale 
legislature. The State Board of Education or the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, depending upon the pattern 
of organization in a state, is the agent responsible for certi- 
fication. 

State certification requirements control directly programs 
of teacher education, institutions which prepare teachers 
are compelled to offer courses required for teacher certifica- 
tion. Furthermore, degree requirements for prospective 
teachers must conform to specifications for certification. 

State certification requirements usually prescribe the 
length of programs of preparation and the minimum num- 
ber of semester course hours which must be allocated to 
general education, major and minor teaching fields, and to 
professional education courses. They also specify particular 
counes that prospective teachers must study, particularly m 
the pedagogical phase of the program. 

All states require the bachelor’s degree for high-schom 
teaching certification. Tliree states, Arizona, California, and 
New York as well as Washington, D, C., require the comple- 
tion of the master's degree or a fifth year of study. In 1959 
38 of the 50 stales required elementary-school teachers to 
complete the bachelor’s degree. In states which permit 
teachers to be certified rvilh less than four years of college 
preparation, institutions for teacher education are under 
compulsion to provide shorter programs of preparation fot 
teaching. 

Liberal education Tequiremenls. In general the impact 
of certification regulations upon the college course 
ments for the liberal education of teacher is as follows: A 
states require in one way or another the completion of a dis- 
tribution of basic academic-field courses for liberal education 
purposes. Some list the areas in which such courses mi^i 
be taken and indicate tlic amount of credit that must 
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included in each field. Odicrs simply indicate that the col- 
lege program must include an “appropriate emphasis” on 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences. The minimum 
number of prescribed semester hours ranges from 24 in Dela- 
ware, to 77 in Indiana. 

Differences in courses required for certificates often pre- 
^■ail between the requirements for elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers. This is true in all states that require 
less than four yean of college study to teach in elementary 
schools. Kentucky, for example, requires 69 hours of gen- 
eral education for elementary-school teachers as contrasted 
to 45 for high-school teachers. Illinois regulations specify 
from 73 to 79 hours of general education for elementary 
certification and only 35 for high-school teaching. In part, 
such differences between requiremeoB in liberal education 
for elementary- and high-school teachers can be explained 
by the fact that elementary teachers are expected to complete 
a distributed major in the subject fields common to the 
elemenwrj'-school cttmcuhim. The cottrses included in this 
preparation are often classified as liberal education. 

Differences in amount of liberal education required for 
teacher ceriificition between states are greater than are 
found for elementary- and secondary-school teachen in the 
same state/ Semester-hour requirements in liberal education 
by states show, for example, Virginia with a minimum of 
36 semester hours; Wyoming, Georgia, and California, each 
with 40 semester hours; Kansas with 45; Oklahoma rvith 50; 
Nebraska with 60: Illinois with 73; Connectiait with 75; 
and Indiana, 77. 

Subject specialization requirements. All states prescribe 
minimum numbers of course credits whicli must be earned 
by prospective high-school leadiers in their subject fields of 
specialization. The minimum varies slightly from state to 
state, and often differs for various subject fields wiihm the 
same state The lowest number of semester hours required 
for a major teaching field svas eight hours for mathematics 
in Maine in 1955. The highest minimum required in a 
maior field svas 36 hours for each of several subjects in the 
state of California. High-scbool teachers can teach, however. 
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in t leir minor HelcU oC preparation. To gain a true piclure 
01 the subject-matter preparation actually required of tliose 
permitted to teach, it is necessary to consider tlic minimum 
numlicr of semester bouts required in tlic student's second or 
third teaching fields. The .state of Missouri permits tcaclicis 
to teach inathcmatics in grades seven to nine Avith a mini' 
mum of nine semester hours of credit, but requires 15 sem- 
ester hours to leacli the subject in grades ten to twelve. 

A considerable range of minimum requirements for 
tcac ling various fields is reflected in tlie standards of various 
sutes. Arkansas, for example, will certify a teacher to leach 
mat lemaiics as a minor field with only 15 semester hours of 
CO ege study in tlic subject, yet it requires 70 semester Iiours 
m agriculture, 08 in home economics, 48 in industrial arts, 
-j in physical education, 24 in English, and 18 for certifica- 
tion to teach speech. Connecticut requires a minimum of 
18 semester hours in mathematics as contrasted to 30 for 
English, the social studies, and natural sciences. Missouri 
requires 15 semester hours in mathematics, grades ten 
through twelve, compared sviih 24 in English and social 
studies. * 

Although regulations in all states specify the minimum 
number of hours required in major and minor fields, certi- 
fication requirements generally do not prescribe the particu- 
ar courses that must be included to meet the requirements, 
ome states list the subject fields from which credits can be 
included to meet major and minor field quotas. Georgia 
regulations, for example, indicate that the 30 semester Iiours 
required in English may be distributed to the following 
elds, grammar, composition, speech, literature, creative 
WTiting, and journalism. Its 20 semester hours required in 
mathematics may include courses in statistics, accounting, 
an applied mathematics- Tennessee also makes specific 
stipulations regarding the allocation of hours required in 
certain subject areas. Thirty-six hours are required for cer- 
tification in the general field of social studies which must 
include the folloiving: history, 12 hours; sociology, 6 hours; 
economics, 6 hours; government, 6 hours. In the 18 semes- 
ter hours required in mathematics, Tennessee specifies that 
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courses in college algebra, trigonometry, and analytical geom- 
etry be included. 

These are examples of the specificity that prevails in some 
states in the stipulation of courses required in major and 
minor fields. Most states, however, simply indicate the 
minimum number of Itotirs that must be presented far cer- 
tification and depend upon the training institution to deter- 
mine the selection. There tends to be a greater prescription 
of courses in specialized fields such as physical education, 
agriculture, home economics, music, and industrial arts. 

Professional course requirements. In the area of peda- 
gogy, course requirements for certification are more precise 
tlian those for liberal arts or subject specialization in most 
states. Maine, Nebraska, Nevada. New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma. Rliode Island, and Texas are exceptions. 
State certification standards dictate botli the minimum num- 
ber of hours in education courses and often list the specific 
courses that must be studied as well as tlic number of 
semester hours, or range of hours, that must be earned in 
cacli course. Esen when courses are not listed by title, it is 
common practice in many states to indicate the general area 
of study in which work must be completed: for example, his- 
tory, philosophy and program of the school, secondary edu- 
cation, or methods and materials of instruction. 

The practice of indicating the title or nature of education 
courses in svhich specific amounts of credit must be eamet! 
predominates in spite of the fact tJi.it pedagogical courses in 
the undergraduate program liavc yci to be uniformly stand- 
ardized for the country. A total of 101 different course titles 
are listed for the required education courses in the 50 states. 
This lack of conrses-and-titles standardiz.uion is reflected in 
programs of teacher education. In 1915, a study of teacher 
education programs in universities rescaled that for the 
single course, sfitdcul tcac/iing, 80 smiversitics used 19 dif- 
ferent cities.^ Some institutions (for example, liie Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin) employed different catalogue numbers 

• Lincllcy J. StHes Pre Smiir CJueatiati «/ /tigh Sehi>ol Tea^hrrt it 
UniiTTitlirs (Roulilcr. Colorado' Um»cr»»tj ot CotoraiJo, IVxtoral Uiv^i- 

Wlfon, I9f5j. pp. 192 a'. 
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and titles to designate student teaching in the various sub- 
ject fields and at different school levels. Similar variations 
in titles of other courses required in the professional pro- 
gram can be found. Even greater variety exists in the 
course titles and content from institution to institution. A 
sample of these taken from several states includes: psy- 
chology, principles and philosophy, materials and methods, 
study about the school, study about children and learning, 
study about teaching, the scope and function of the school, 
growth and development, counseling and guidance, founda- 
tions of education, educational psychology, curriculum 
methods of teaching, aims and methods of education, special 
methods, philosophy of education, American public educa- 
tion, professional content and methods, human growth and 
development, child psychology, teacher and community, 
principles and techniques of teaching, physical and psycho- 
logical foundations, social and educational foundations, and 
many others. The existing svide variety of titles for a small 
number of professional courses is extremely confusing and 
has been the basis for sharp criticism of the professional 
aspects of teacher education. 

Such differences confuse certification practices within 
states and often make transfer of teachers from one state to 
another extremely difficult. They also impede efforts to 
develop reciprocity in certification. Lack of standardization 
of education courses is one of the basic reasons, no doubt, 
for the overlapping in course content that exists. When in- 
stitutions and states have failed to develop standard titles 
and course organization and content for undergraduate edu- 
cation courses ivhich are specifically required for certifica- 
tion, it must be expected that students who change colleges 
or move from one state to another would encounter much 
duplication between courses. 

In spite of the differences in titles and apparent course 
organization for required education courses, there is devel- 
oping some agreement with respect to the general areas ot 
professional study that should be mandatory for certification- 
Out of the many courses and areas of study listed as required 
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for certification by tiic \-arious states, the following are most 
common: human learning, growth and development, pur- 
poses and program of the school, methods and materials for 
leaching, and student teaching. Additional courses are typi- 
cally required for elementary teachers in certain special 
fields. ^ 

Essential differences in the certification standards for 
elementary-school teachers are found in the amount of col- 
lege work required, the distribution and pattern of work in 
the academic subject fields as well as in the amount and type 
of courses required in education. In general, elementary- 
school teachers are required to complete, in place of the 
major- and minor-fields pattern required for high-school 
teachers, a selection of course work in the subject fields 
common to the elementary-school curriculum. These fields 
include English, social studies, art, music, science, mathe- 
matics. and physical editcaiion. .Some states specify that the 
elementary-school teacher mttst include enough svork in one 
field to count it as a major area of specialimtion. Others 
permit the credits in t!>e academic subjects to be distributed 
in as many as four areas. Most swtes attempt in their certi- 
fication regulations to prevent the elementary-school teacher 
from accumulating all tiie cotmc credits in subject fields in 
beginning courses. 

^Vith respect to the education courses required for cer- 
tification to teach in elementary schools, the minimum 
number is usually higher than demanded for high-school 
teaching. Prospective elementary-school teachers usually 
take the same professional sequence required for high-school 
teachers and, in addition, such courses as teaching of read- 
ing, language arts, arithmetic, children’s literature, and 
school health. 

Types or Certification. Certificates are au-arded in 
accordance ivfth.the levels or subjects to be taught or the 
specialized professional practice for which the individual is 
preparing. Certificates may be divided into three basic 
types: temporary professional certificates, life-time or per- 
manent professional certificates, and advanced certificates 
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for specialized professional practice. In addition to these 
three basic types, a wide \’ariety of temporary or provisional 
teaching permits are issued by various states to individuals 
who fail to qualify for regular certification. 

The general certificate. Some states issue general certifi- 
cates which permit teachers to teach in any field or at any 
level of the school system for which their preparation quali- 
fies them. A general certificate allows an elementary teacher 
to teach, for example, in any of the elementary-school grades 
from kindergarten through grade eight. It may permit an 
elementary teacher to teach also in a subject field in high 
school if he has the required amount of specialized prepara- 
tion. Conversely, high school teachers, under the general 
certification plan, can teach in the elementary school pro- 
vided their preparation is sufllcient in the subject fields com- 
mon to the elementary-school program and they have taken 
courses in special methods of elementary-school teaching. 
The general certificate is designed to admit to teaching. 
The determination of the level at ivhich the teacher works 
is made by the local school system on the basis of individual 
qualifications. 

Level and snbject-fteld certificates. In contrast to the 
general certificate which grants admission to the leaching 
profession is the specialized certificate wliich permits teach- 
ing only at specific levels or in designated subject fields. 
The level or subject-field certificate may not only limit 
practice to either elementary or secondary schools, but it 
may further restrict a teacher’s assignment to segments of the 
elementary or secondary school. .Some states, for example, 
issue certificates good only for teaching in kindergarten ana 
grades one lo three, in grades four through six, in junior 
Iiigh school, or in senior high school. Among those that 
maintain this practice are Arizona, Missouri, Neiv Mexico, 
Nesv Jersey, Nevada, North Dakota. PennsyU'ania, South 
Dakota. Virginia, Utah, and Washington, D. C. Under thn 
plan of certification, the level or subject field of teaching 
assignments are greatly restricted. Teachers certified at one 
level must return to college for additional training, which 
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often includes more student teaching, in order to qualify for 
teaching at another level. Reaction against specific certifi- 
cation practices has mounted in recent years, causing states 
such as California, Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Michigan, 
Montana, South Carolina, Te.vas, and ^Vashington to change 
to a more general type of certificate. 

Temporary professional certificate. This type of teaching 
license is issued to both elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers who have graduated from college and have met 
minimum standards for the beginning teacher. It is called 
a temporary certificate because it is issued for a prescribed 
number of years at the end of which it must be either re- 
newed or converted to the permanent professional certifi- 
cate. Renesval or conversion may be achieved either by 
successful experience, the completion of additional college 
study, or the master’s degree. The Temporary Professional 
Ceiiificatc is the first certificate issued in all states. 

Permanent professional cerlificalc. Teachers who have 
taught successfully a prescribed number of yean and have 
completed the master's degree or additional prescribed 
courses in college are awarded permanent life-time certifi- 
cates in 22 states. The life certificate is no longer awarded 
as the first certificate after graduation from college. This 
practice has now been discontinued. In 1955, Armstrong 
and Stinnett predicted that the trend would be airay from 
the life certificue. and .actions of states have proved this 
point to be true.^ They indicated that the certificate in 
most states svas of the provisional type, issued contingent 
upon the completion of subsequent preparation and experi- 
ence. 

The Permanent Professional Certificate admits the 
teacher to permanent professional status without further re- 
quirement for continuing professional development. This 
is comparable to the type of licensing employed in other 
professions such as laiv, medicine, and engineering. 


* W, Earl Armstrong and T. Xt. Sunn«l. 4 Manual on Cerufication 
Requirements (or School Personnel in Ihe United Slates (tSasnington, D C.: 
The National Education AssooatioB. 1935). p. 7. 
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Advanced specialized certificate. It has become common 
practice for states to issue advanced licenses to practice in 
such fields as administration, supervision, guidance, or 
school psychology. Such certificates usually require the com- 
pletion of the master’s degree with certain prescribed courses 
in the field of specialiTaiion. Advanced certificates are us- 
ually atv-arded only after three to five years of successful 
teaching experience and arc typically good for life. 


Standards for Certification. Compared to other pro- 
fessions, standards for certification for teaching and special- 
ized educational practice are low. Although comparisons 
are often made between teaching and such professions as 
medicine and law, in reality standards for certification com- 
pare more realistically with those for nursing, medical tech- 
nician sert'ice, and social work. 

Standards for teacher certification have emphasized quan- 
titative fectors, such as amount and distribution of college 
credits. They have placed only a nominal appraisal on 
quality of work or caliber of the candidate. Even though 
college graduation is a prerequisite for professional certifica- 
tion in three-fourths of the states, standards in colleges, c\en 
accredited institutions, '■ary so greatly that certification re- 
quirements cannot guard the teaching profession against 
academically inferior candidates. Nor have they alu'flJ’S 
been as effective as is desirable in screening out poor teach- 
ing personalities and the emotionally unstable as well as 
those who are bad character risks. 

Health, character, teacher personality, citizenship, lojalry* 
to state and nation are factors that are sometimes weighed 


in addition to educational qualifications. Some states re- 
quire health certificates, character testimonials, loplty oaths, 
and recommendation by training institution as evidence ot 
fitness to teach. No state requires a minimum level n 
academic achievement or intellectual ability for certificatjon 
to teach other than that which might be indicated by co - 
lege graduation. Some cities set minimum grade-point aver- 
ages for candidates for positions. Chicago requires a C-h 
over-all average. In addition a number of individual insti- 
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tittions have set standards of academic achievement for 
graduation and recommendation for certification. Such 
regulations apply, however, to the graduates of the institu- 
tion only or for teachers in a given city. In no instance do 
they operate on a state-wide basis. 

The comparatively low level of standards for certification 
maintained by most states and by the regional associations is 
evidenced by the fact that many colleges require more work 
and higher levels of achievement than is demanded for li- 
cense. In fact, it is generally assumed today that state stand- 
ards for teacher certification must be kept relatively low to 
permit graduates of poor teacher-education programs to 
obtain teaching certificates. This approach is in distinct 
contrast to the philosopliy of licensure in other professions. 
They endeavor instead to set higli standards which require 
preparing institutions to produce well qualified graduates or 
lose their accreditation. 

Inter-State Reciprocity. Reciprocity agreements be- 
tween states for teacher certification are now being devel- 
oped. Such efforts gain support from members of the pro- 
fession and from teacher-preparing institutions as well as 
from the public, and state departments of public instruction 
are beginning to take the lead in establishing such agree- 
ments. Generally, reciprocity arrangements develop first 
between adjoining states, or stales within a region, and then 
spread to those in an area or region.® For example, perhaps 
the best established program of reciprocity is found in the 
Netv England States, New York, and New Jeney. Tlieir 
compact has been in operation successfully since 1949. The 
thirteen states in the Southern Association have had a reci- 
procity agreement for high-school teachers since 1941 and 
are attempting to develop a workable program of reciprocity 
for elementary certification. In the North Central region a 
svorAmg agreement Aetweew states 

Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma. Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota. South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


8 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Reciprocity agreements arc often hindered by tlic diver- 
sity of specific courses required for certification in the vari- 
ous states, the variations in training levels endorsed, the dif- 
fering standards maintained by institutions and the statutory 
requirements imposed on teachers in some states. State 
legislatures, often antagonistic toward one another, some- 
times resist efforts to develop reciprocity agreements for 
teacher certification. Many apparently feel that such ar- 
rangements will make it too easy for teachers to transfer to 
positions in anotlicr state. 

UrPACT ON Programs or Teacmcr Education. Certifi- 
cation requirements have controlled to a large extent pro- 
grams for teacher education in many institutions. As Arm- 
strong has so aptly pointed out: <■* 

More often than not these rccjuircmcius become tlic curriculum for 
teacher cducition in a given state. The faculties of the colleges anu 
universities have no responsibility for the curriculimi: they simply an* 
minister in their institutions the state rc<iuirctucms for licensure. It 
no svondcr that so fesv imaginative progr.ims of teacher education ha'® 
emerged under this system. 

Eorward looking and imaginative stale officials arc now 
.searching for ways to free programs of teacher education from 
the liglit cotitrols of certification requirements. At the samt-‘ 
lime litcy, and the members of the profession, svish to main- 
tain the gains that such standards have brought. They are 
endeavoring to stress quality in licensing practices and m 
place more sveight upon the judgment of (ompctcni special- 
ists. Several states follosv the practice of asking colleges m 
submit programs of teacher ecliicaiion to state departments 
for approval. Graduates of approved programs arc then 
certified upon the reconiiiiciidaiion of the preparing 
institution. 

PLACEMENT 

Only if colleges and universities see teacher education as 
a comprehensive obligation to improve schools is teacher 
placement likely to be an integral aspect of the program o 

• W. Latl ArnnuonR. "Tlic Irathlnj; RrtrfMpctt and 

The Teeeher't Untr in Anirriran Sorieiy. IJiidlry J SjJle*. eil. (Nc** »®' 
Harper 1 Rhh, HIST). |>p 2S5 
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preparing teadters. In the past, many major instimtions 
have looked upon placement as a type of clerical scn icc ren- 
dered 10 their graduates and to employing school sptems. 
Often the scr\'ice tras operated haphazardly by nonprofes- 
sional personnel. Little integration existed betuxen the 
placement activities and the program of te.ichcr preparation. 
Often the sen'Ices to school s)‘5tems nxrc more on the !c\el 
of an employment ofTice, consisting only of notifying candi- 
dates of racancies. .Many smaller institutions have main- 
tained no placement services at all, or they have assigned 
this function to the dean's office, or to a faculty member. 
In both instances the taxing burden of other duties usually 
led to neglect of the professional function of placement. 

A number of m.ijor universities, particularly some of tlie 
priratc institutions. Iiave given excellent leadenlilp to the 
development of the placement function .as an integral de- 
ment of the program of teacher education. The logic of 
such an approach rests on the fact that colkges .and univer- 
sities can only begin the job of teacher preparation. The 
task must be completed by the employing school sjstcJiu. 
Tor this reason, tlte transition of the prospcciite te.tclier 
from pre-scnicc preparation to teaching is of great imixar- 
tancc. The success of this transition rests heavily ujx>n the 
quality of professional service provided by the placcrnem 
scrs'ice of tbe institution. 

A second factor tliat cmphasizetl the imjxirtancc of the 
placement ftinction to the teacher csluration program is the 
rcs|)onsil)ility of colleges and iiniscnitics u> elevate the per- 
sonnel practices of school systems. Placing the riglu teadier 
in the right position is the most important step th.it ran l>c 
takcti to improve schools. When placement is visualizes! in 
this context, it becomes more than just helping ptmiKCtive 
tcarhcH! to obtain jxrsitians or school systems to fill vacancies. 

It represents a systematic, organired program stipjKirtetl 
by the entire factilty of the training irntittition to (1) 
strengthetj the preparation of teachen; (2) help tcachets 
grow in service ami advatice to positions of more cITcctive 
service: (5) evaluate programs of teacher preparation: and 
(■1) appraise the conditions faced by teachers on the job. 
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Reciprocity agreements are often hindered by the diver- 
sity of specific courses reqviired for certification in the vari- 
ous states, the variations in training levels endorsed, the dif- 
fering standards maintained by institutions and the statutory 
requirements imposed on teachers in some states. State 
legislatures, often antagonistic toward one another, some- 
times resist efforts to develop reciprocity agreements for 
teacher certification. Many apparently feel that such ar- 
rangements ivill make it too easy for teachers to transfer to 
positions in another state. 

Impact on Programs of Teaciicr Education. Certifi- 
cation requirements have controlled to a large extent pro- 
grams for teacher education in many institutions. As Arm- 
strong has so aptly pointed out: * 

More often than not these retjuirements become the curriculum for 
teadicr education in a piven state. The faculties of the colleges anti 
universities lia\e no responsibiHiy for the cuTiiculum: they simply ad- 
minister In tlieir institutions the state requirements for licensure. It is 
no wonder that so few imaginative programs of teacher education have 
emerged under iliis system, 

Fonvard looking and imaginative stale officials are now 
searching for ways to free programs of teacher education from 
the tight controls of certification requirements. At the same 
time they, and the members of the profession, wish to main- 
tain the gains that such standards Iiave brought. They are 
endeavoring to stress quality in licensing practices and to 
place more weight upon the judgment of competent special- 
ists. Several states follow the practice of asking colleges to 
submit programs of teacher education to state departments 
for approval. Graduates of approved programs are then 
certified upon the recommendation of the preparing 
institution. 

PLACEMENT 

Only if colleges and universities see teacher education as 
a comprehensive obligation to improve schools is teacher 
placement likely to be an integ:ral aspect of the program of 

«W. Eatl ATTnjtrong. "The Teaching Prolession Retrospect and Prospect," 
The Teacher's Role tn American Soaety. Lindley T. Stiles, ed. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., J957), pp. 285-86. 
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preparing teachers. In the past, many major institutions 
have looked upon placement as a type of clerical service ren- 
dered to their graduates and to employing school systems. 
Often the service was operated haphazardly by nonprofcs- 
sional personnel. Little integration existed between the 
placement activities and the program of teacher preparation. 
Often the services to sdiool systems were more on the level 
of an employment office, consisting only of notifying candi- 
dates of vacancies. Many smaller institutions have main- 
tained no placement services at all, or they have assigned 
this function to the dean's office, or to a faculty member. 
In both instances the taxing burden of other duties usually 
led to neglect of the professional function of placement. 

A number of major universities, pariictdarly some of the 
private institutions, have given excellent leadership to the 
development of the placement function as an integral ele- 
ment of the program of teacher education. The logic of 
such an approach rests on the fact that colleges and univer- 
sities can only begin the job of teacher preparation. The 
cask must be completed by the employing scliool systems. 
For this reason, the transition of the prospective teacher 
from pre-service preparation to teaching Is of great impor- 
tance. The success of this transition rests heavily upon the 
quality of professional service provided by the placement 
service of the institution. 

A second factor that emphasized the importance of the 
placement function to the teacher education program is the 
responsibility of colleges and universities to elevate the per- 
sonnel practices of school systems- Placing the right teacher 
in the right position is the most important step that can be 
taken to improve schools. When placement is visualized in 
this context, it becomes more than just helping prospective 
teachers to obtain positions or school systems to fill s'acancies. 

Ic represents a. systematic, organhed program supported 
by the entire faculty of the training institntion to (I) 
strengthen the preparation of teachers: (2) help teachers 
grow in service and ads'ance to positions of more effective 
sers’ice: (5) evaluate program* of teacher preparation; and 
(4) appraise the conditions faced by teachers on the job. 
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When placement is conceived as an integral aspect of the 
total program of teacher preparation, it takes its rightful 
place along with the processes of recruitment, selection, 
counseling, and instruction of teachers. Such a role for 
placement requires that the institution provide professional 
leadership for this phase of the teacher education program. 
In fact, the quality of leadership of the placement program 
is as important as any other service maintained for pros- 
pective teachers. 

The director of teacher placement in such a program 
assumes a heavy responsibility for the success and quality 
of the total program of teacher education. He must work 
closely with members of the faculty of various departments 
which contribute to the education of teachers. He also 
serves in a liaison capacity with educational leaders in the 
field. It becomes his duty to assist in the appraisal of per- 
sonnel practices of local school systems and the approaches 
to placement of members of the faculty of the institution he 
serves. Perliaps most important of all, lie assumes the re- 
sponsibility of helping die faculty committees judge the 
success of graduates after placement. Such a process is the 
key means whereby the institution can evaluate the strengths 
and weaknesses of its program of pre-service preparation for 
leaching. 

The director of teacher placement will in addition, as a 
professional person, be continually engaged in research re- 
lated to such problems as the selection of teachers, the de- 
mand for teacliers, the factors that make for success in 
teaching, and the qualities needed for school leadership. 

Responsibility for Placement. Only in the smallest 
institutions is teacher placement left today to commercial 
agencies or to general employment services operated by the 
state. Placement is being visualized as the function of a 
number of interested agencies and individuals. 

College placement bureaus. The acceptance of placement 
responsibility by colleges and universities is a development 
which parallels the growUi of professional programs of 
teacher education. The entry of institutions of higher 
learning into the field of placement has done much to im- 
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prove the placement practices as well as to strengthen 
personnel in school systems. 

Originally, colleges and universities developed placement 
services to protect their graduates from the need to use com- 
mercial agencies. Early placement efforts by colleges and 
universities ivere devot^ to assisting with the original place- 
ment of teachers. Because teachers desire to improve their 
professional or economic status by changing jobs, placement 
services were soon called upon to help graduates adi'ance 
professionally in service. This trend has led to a continu- 
ous, life-long relationship between graduates of institutions 
for teacher education and institutional placement agencies. 
As a consequence, college and university placement sem'ces 
are responsible for a major amount of the teacher placement 
today. Commercial agencies, especially the more reputable 
ones, still do considerable business, but they face severe 
competition from institutional placement programs. 

About half of the college and univenity placement serv- 
ices have integrated teacher placement into the program of 
teacher edtication for the school or college of education. 
Under this type of organization, the director of teacher 
placement is usually a member of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of education. He Is professionally prepared for the 
responsibility and usually holds the doctorate with special- 
ization in student personnel work. In addition to adminis- 
tering the placement service, he may teach courses and 
conduct research in his field of specialization. 

College advhoTS. Key agents in the process of teacher 
placement are the college advisors of prospective teachers. 
These staff members maintain close relationships with the 
student in training, assist with his preparation, and know 
his professional potentialities. They also become familiar 
with the school systems commonly sen iced by the institu- 
tion. The college advisor’s knowledge of prospective teach- 
ers and of the communities which employ teachers is an 
invaluable asset to tiie placement process. 

Advisors prepare recommendations for prospective icacli- 
ets and often discuss with both employing officials and can- 
didates placement possibilities. They may assist svith the 
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follow-up of graduates after placement. Usually they play 
a key role in the institution's continuing contact with gradu- 
ates as they move from position to position. Advisors are 
in strategic positions to assist with the evaluation of the 
teacher education program through their contacts, both 
formal and informal, with teachers after their placement. 

The role of the advisor is enhanced by a close relation- 
ship with the placement officials. If the placement proce- 
dures incorporate the contributions of faculty members, the 
relationship between the function of placement and the 
teacher education program is more likely to be well inte- 
grated. 

Employing school systems. Since the teacher shortage has 
placed a premium on good teachers, employing school sys- 
tems are giving more attention to the selection of teachers. 
Larger school systems maintain well-organized personnel de- 
panments to help locate good teachers. In smaller schools, 
superintendents, principals, and supert’isors give time and 
attention to the process of selection. 

Prospective teachers themselves have contributed to the 
improved selection processes. As jobs became plentiful, 
candidates found it possible to be more discriminating and 
selective. Many insisted upon intersiewing the principal as 
well as the superintendent. They ask for detailed infonna- 
tion about the school system, its philosophy and program, 
and the community before finally accepting a position. 
Well-qualified prospective teachers are able to choose llieir 
own positions. 

Close cooperation has dcreloped between employing 
school systems and the placement services and advisors of 
teacher education institutions. School officials visit colleges 
and universities where they exchange information about 
their school sj'stcms and the program of teacher education 
prospective teachers have followed. Often such visits are 
a valuable source of information for the institution because 
it is able to receive reports on the success of its graduates 
ir\ teaching. 

School staffs. ^Vith the increase in democratic teadier 
participation in personnel policy formulation and practices. 
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many schools have developed procedures which permit com- 
mittees of teachers to share in the selection of new col- 
leagues. This practice is generally approved by prospective 
teachers because it provides a broader view of the school and 
its staff. It also offers to them the assurance that the ap 
pointment has the approval of future associates who can do 
much to assist the beginner. 

Often members of the teaching staff are better able tJian 
are administrators and supervisors to interpret the problems 
of the school and community to candidates for positions. 
They may also be better salesmen for the school and com- 
nuinity. 

The caadidaie. Sound prognms of tcaclicr edtication 
place emphasis on helping prospective tcacliers and those in 
service develop a professional approach to placement. As a 
result, personnel etfiics arc being conttntioitsly improved. 
Professionally prepared teachers know the proper appniatit 
to obtaining tfie type of position they desire. They under- 
stand hotv to appraise the opporiiiniiies offered by a scJiooJ 
system and where to go for help when they are selecting a 
position. 

It is characteristic of a professional tcaclicr to nialm.iin 
proper registration with the pfacement service of the insti- 
tution in ss'hich iris prep-rration was obtained. He keeps his 
professional papers up to dale to asstirc for hiinsclf the most 
effcctisc pl.iccmcnt service and to provide the institution a 
record of his professional success and advanccinenl. He 
advises his alma mater about the strengths .and weaknesses 
in its teacher education pixigram as hii experiences help 
him test out his prepiration for teaching. 

RFLATJO.VSJtlP OF PROISSTIOVARV rrRIOl) TO Pt-SCrMfST. 
Traditionally, the probationary pcriwl has been vicsvctl .as a 
protection to the employing agency. This is kirgefy the 
case. It hears a significant rcHtionship to flir pl.tcement 
program, however, since both the training instiiutlon .ind 
the employing stbotil system arc vitally interested In the 
success of the candidate during the prob.iiioiury period. 

A phase of teacher education. The pnilutionary pcrK*I 
for beginning tc.ichcrs is Iwing seen .ts .r ph.i«* of mcher 
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education during vhich the candidate for tcacliing matures 
his professional competence under guidance. Supervision 
may be provided by both the employing school systems and 
training institutions. Usually, however, the school system 
takes major responsibility. During this period careful at- 
tention is given the neophyte teacher to help him perfect his 
skill in teaching and to strengthen weaknesses in subject 
preparation and general education. The appraisal of job 
success is often inter^voven with the program of teacher 
preparation as trell as with indi^'idual personal qualities. 
This is a period of tentative placement during which the 
college or university should maintain close association with 
its product to make certain that maximum professional efii- 
ciency is developed in the field. 

Suhsfitute /or the internship. So long as bona fide in- 
ternships do not exist, the probationary period is the only 
type of internship that the new teacher receives. A study 
of the teaching assignments of beginning teachers rev'eals 
how ineffectual such assignments may be in terms of their 
contributions to the continued professional development of 
teachers. Beginning teachers often are assigned the most 
difficult classes to teach, given the heaviest extracurricular 
loads to carry, and provided little supervisory assistance. 

The college placement officials can do much to help 
school systems convert the probationary period into an in- 
ternship. They can help the candidate for a position ascer- 
tain the nature of the assignment and the amount of assist- 
ance that the probationary period ssdll offer. They can 
encourage faculty colleagues to help make the probationary 
period a healthy phase of continued professional growth. 

Mutual protection for teacher and school system. In spite 
of the tendency to consider the probationary period as a 
means of protecting the school system from inferior teach- 
ers, it also is a time during which the school system may be 
on trial to the prospective teacher. This is particularly true 
during times when good teachers are scarce. This period 
permiLs both the beginning teacher and the school system, 
with the help of the preparing institution, to size each other 
up in an effort to appraise their mutual compatibility. 
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Often during this period, the beginning teacher learns 
that he is better suited for a different type of teaching as- 
signment or [or another kind of community. Such decisions 
usually require the professional counsel and guidance of 
the institutional placement service. They should represent 
a normal aspect of the process of helping new teachers find 
suitable teaching situations. 

Noninstitutional Placement Agencies. In addition to 
the teacher placement services maintained by colleges and 
universities, commercial agencies and state teacher place- 
ment services as well as those of professional teachers' asso- 
ciations assist teachers in finding positions. By and large 
such activities do not influence programs of teacher educa- 
tion since their cmpliasis is solely on placement. 

Commercial placement agencies. Placement is carried on 
by approximately eigluy commercial agencies in the United 
States.^ These organizations negotiate as agents for teachers 
to help them obtain employment. Typically they charge a 
percentage of the teacher’s first-year salary after placement, 
usually 5 per cent, for their services. Enrollment fees are 
usually also assessed. 

Commercial placement agencies have been found useful 
to teachers, particularly when they desire to obtain a posi- 
tion in another section of the country. Except in major in- 
stitutions, college placement services do not normally have 
extensive contact svith positions outside their mvn regions. 
Commercial agencies in one geographical area may be more 
effective in helping a teacher from another section of the 
country to find a job than the service of the candidates col- 
lege. Such agencies are able to provide useful help to 
teachers who graduate from small colleges which are not able 
to maintain efficient placement services for their graduates. 
Some specialize in the placement of teachers in special fields 
such as music, art, or business education. 

Slate placement services. Eleven states maintain teacher 
placement services.® They arc either attached to a general 

T National Edacaiion Assochthn. Speriel Memo (Washington, D. C.: The 
Assodaiion. 1957), pp. 15*21. 
tlbid., p. 22. 
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state employment agency or the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Like college bureaus, they provide assistance 
to teachers and school systems by compiling sets of profes- 
sional papers for registrants and notifying candidates of va- 
cancies. Often institutional placement sendees assist rvith 
the compilation of the sets of credentials. Such sendees usu- 
ally are of value principally to graduates of small institu- 
tions which provide little placement assistance. They typi- 
cally are unrelated to programs of teacher education at either 
the pre-service or in-scrvicc levels. 

Placement services of professional organiznlions. In sev- 
enteen states, professional teachers’ associations attempt to 
help their members find teaching positions.'^ These services, 
like those maintained by the state, usually concentrate solely 
upon placement, although occasionally they may conduct 
studies of teacher supply and demand. 

FOltOW-UP 

One of the most neglected aspects of the teacher educa- 
lion program is the follow-up services which are designed to 
help beginning teachers make the transition from college to 
successful full-time teaching. In spite of the importance 
that is attached to assisting teachers to make a good begin- 
ning, few colleges and universities maintain systematic pro- 
grams of follow-up. This is true in the face of evidence 
that many promising prospective teachers meet with such 
traumatic experiences during their first year of teaching that 
they wiihdra^v from the profession.'® 

Roj.r. o! Tkai.m.so I.nsti ru rioN. Follow-up is generally 
considered to be a responsibility of the training institution. 
Such an assignment does not minimize the obligation of the 
employing scliool system to help the beginning teacher ad- 
just satisfactorily and continue his professional development. 
Rather, it underscores the importance of the training insti- 
tution extending assistance to its graduates in their initial 

*Ibid., pp. 11-14 

AUjcti U Shuntr, ji , "Supervision and the Non-l’rofcs^ionally Trained 
Tcaclicr. ■ Educational Adminatration and Saperunian, 12 ('lay. >956). 
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assi^ments. It calls attention to the fact that the new 
teacher, beginning as he does with only a partial preparation 
tor teaching, needs a helping Itand learning to apply in 
practice the theoiy and principles of teaching he learned as 
student trainee. For colleges to leave to chance the transfer 
of knowledge and skills from the pre-service program to in- 
sen’ice practice is to risk loss of or failure to establish pro- 
fessional competence of graduates. 

Cooperative programs of follow-up. Following World 
War 11, institutions of higher learning in Ohio endeavored 
to develop a cooperative program of folloiv-up. This plan 
called for each institution to provide a program of follow-up 
assistance to all beginning teachers in its region, regardless 
of where they received tlieir undergraduate preparation. 
Unfortunately, this program, good as it promised to be, 
never progressed beyond the planning stages because of lack 
of financial support in the cooperating institutions. 

For a number of years the University of Cincinnati has 
carried on a follow-np program for beginning teachers in 
cooperation with the Cincinnati public scliools. Until 1957 
a praccicum, which met once a week, was taught by staff 
members of the university. Since that date supervisors of 
the public school system have been in charge of the practi- 
cum ivork. 

Follow-up Procedures. A number of procedures have 
been employed in follow-up programs. Usually no institu- 
tion employs all consistently. All have been reported as 
valuable in given situations, but no evaluation has yet vali- 
dated the best or most eflicient. 

Individual iutervieu's. Interviews with new teachers by 
staff members of training or cooperating institutions are one 
of the most popular procedures employed in follou'-up pro- 
grams. These are often conducted in the leaching siui.ation 
wbAi? ssjJI ^sobers visit the school. Or they may 

be arranged on occasions svdien graduates are returning to 
campus. 

The question of wlio should conduct follow-up inter- 
views with teachers — former advisors, supers-isors of student 
teaching, profcssois in major and minor fields, or officials 
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connected with the teaclicr placement service, or some other 
administrative agent in the college— remains yet to be re- 
solved in most institutions. Often the people who could be 
o£ greatest help to beginning teachers are the ones with the 
least amount of time to conduct interviews. Preferences of 
teachers vary with the degree of rapport with former 
professors and administrative oHicials. 

Reports of school supervisors. This procedure is fol- 
lowed by the Indiana State Teachers College with good 
results. Such reports commonly treat strengths and weak- 
nesses of teachers and indicate directly or indirectly im- 
provements needed in programs of preparation. Depending 
upon the degree to which the college faculty is able to par- 
ticipate in follow-up assistance to graduates, such reports 
may lead to direct and valuable assistance to the neophyte 
teacher. 

Group conferences. A useful procedure for helping be- 
ginning teachers is the group conference, usually held for 
teachers in some region or for all in one subject field of 
specialization. One value of such conferences is the ex- 
change of experience that takes place among teachers who 
are graduates from the same institution. Group conferences 
provide a useful means of evaluating the program of pre- 
service preparation for teaching by those who are confronted 
with translating their preparation into professional compe- 
tence. 

Periodic appraisal and evaluation. The practice of con- 
ducting systematic and periodic evaluations of programs of 
teacher preparation by asking graduates to respond to care- 
fully prepared instruments of appraisal has been adopted in 
some institutions. This procedure makes a greater contri- 
bution to the improvement of the program for the benefit 
of future teachers than it helps the individual teacher who 
responds. It has the advantage of assisting the faculty of the 
training institution to learn how graduates vie^v their prepa- 
ration in retrospect. 

Service and achievement records. Some colleges and uni- 
versities ask school systems to help them appraise the quality 
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of ^aduates by reporting the service or achievement records 
ot beginning teachers. Such reports are confidential and 
tised only as a basis for appraisal of the teacher education 
pro^m as reflected by the teacher's adjustment and success 
on the job. They furnish a valuable source of data for the 
study of such questions as the relationship betuven success 
in the pre-service program and actual teaching, changes in 
teacher attitudes toward tcachingand phases of college cur- 
riculum, professional habits of graduates, and professional 
progress of teachers. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Internship 


Efforts to establish the internship for teadiing- have ti;c 
advantage of tlie experiences of other established profes- 
sions. hforeover, they can be guided by tlie experimental 
tocher internship programs in a number of major institu- 
tions whidi are testing the validity of various procedures 
and practices. Key problems related to the internship in 
teaching are becoming clearly defined as members of the 
profession and the public both gain better insight into its 
promise for the future. 

PROFESSIONALIZING FUNCTION OF THE INTERNSHIP 
In all the professions, the internship carries the major 
assignment of professionalization. Its general background, 
function, nature, and agents of responsibility arc fairly sim- 
ilar for such professions as medicine, law, and engineering. 

Background. To a remarkable extent the pattern of de- 
velopment of the internship in the various professions is 
similar. It is essentially the outgrowth of the apprentice 
system. As professional preparation became instituthnah 
ized in colleges and univctsit/es, the internship uas de- 
veloped to provide practical training under the direct 
supervision of competent members of the profession. For 
medicine the internship was gradually transferred from the 
jurisdiction of individual general piactitionen to the fiospi- 
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lal staffs. Law interns still learn the "facts of life” about 
their profession in the offices and under tlic guidance of 
older latvyers. Tlie engineering intern usually is employed 
for a four-year period in an apprenticeship status before he 
can be fully certified as a practicing engineer. 

Functio.n. The internship scrs'cs as a period of transi- 
tion from formal study, usually in a university, to profes- 
sional practice. For tlie profession it represents the final 
phase of admission, a period during which the neophyte 
proves his worthiness. For the intern, this is a stage of 
learning how to apply knowledge to the solution of profes- 
sional problems. It is also a time during which the prospec- 
tive member of a profession becomes intimately acquainted 
svith the various aspects of professional emphasis and tests 
his interest and ability relative to a career specialization. 

For the public as well as the profession itself, tiic intern- 
ship serves as a protection against inadequately prepared or 
incompetent practitioners. In general, the more highly re- 
garded a profession and its service to society, the greater the 
emphasis placed upon the value of the internship for pre- 
paring new members to maintain the high standards 
required. 

Nature. The emphasis in the internship is on applica- 
tion. It is a period of practice under supervision, without 
full professional responsibility. During this assignment the 
intern is expected to develop professional skills, attitudes, 
and relationships which are essential to full-fledged profes- 
sional status. 

Characteristically, the internship in all professions pro- 
vides for a full range of professional orientation. The in- 
tern may perform certain tasks as regular and continuing 
assignments. The major portion of his duties, however, 
shift from one type of professional activity to another as 
acquaintance and satisfactory competence are achieved in 
each endeavor. 

This is a period of only nominal financial return for the 
intern. In fact, it is common in professions such as medi- 
cine and law for the participant to earn less than his actual 
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cost of living during this period. Such a practice is justified 
on the grounds that the internship is a period of learning, 
of instruction under supervision, rather than the beginning 
of professional practice. 

Responsibility. Responsibility for maintaining and su- 
pervising the internship programs is, in most fields, assumed 
by practicing members of the profession, rather than by the 
preparing institutions. It is true that a dose relationship 
may be maintained between superv'isors of interns and the 
university or college which offers the pre-internship profes- 
sional preparation, and which may actually give credit for 

the internship. . • ^ 

Nrembers of a profession who help to tram interns is 
ally do not receive compensation tor them 

diirinir this period of practice more than off-sets the inses 

body tvliieh licenses for P''»''“;°“^^S“iror Litm of 

designated as centers for the internship. 

EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH THE INTERNSHIF FOR ^EACHINJ^^ 

EITorts to establish ^°^„,7pt'"tcd by mem- 

sporadic, poorly o^nized, ‘"j" “ „„l, attempts lias 

hers of the profession itself. education, rather than 

“"impodtion'iS"’ Ja7™t-inna. oppoduni.y and 

■^'"i Si -iiS 

'liSyLr normal schools, the 
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second year was often devoted almost entirely to the prac- 
tice of teaching under supervision. The campus demonstra- 
tion scliool developed, as a parallel to the clinical hospitals 
for medical education, to provide opportunities for intern- 
ship training. During this stage in the growth of tcaclter 
education, pedagogical training was so closely integrated 
with the internship practice that the procedure approxi- 
mated in many ways the characteristics of the internship in 
other professions. 

As the preparation for teaching became more formalized 
and incorporated as a part of undergraduate programs in 
four-year colleges and universities, emphasis on the intern- 
ship type of practice teaching declined. Actually the time 
allocated to practice svas reduced both with respect to the 
total work of the intern and to the length of inlerv’als dur- 
ing which internship duties could be assumed. \Vhercas in 
early normal schools the prospective teacher might spend 
almost full time as an intern for a year, by the turn of the 
century the amount was often reduced to as little as an hour 
or two a day for no longer than one semester. 

Pioneer Internship Programs. Prior to World War 11, 
about a fourth of the universities in the United States ex- 
perimented with the internship in an effort to establish a 
pattern for the teaching profession.’ Among the leaders in 
this movement were the universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and California. 

These internship programs faced various problems rang- 
ing from opposition by members of the profession to in- 
ability to attract a sufficient number of interns. In a num- 
ber of cases the internship essentially represented cadetships 
provided by city school systems for a fetv beginning teachers 
who lacked the prerequisite number of years of experience 
to qualify for regular employment. Supervision from pre- 
paring institutions was often nominal. Some institutions 
limited participation in internship to superior graduates; 


> Lindley J. Stiles, '•Iniemshlpj for Prospective High School Teachers.” 
Journal 0 } Educational nesearch, 39 (May, 1946). pp. 6&I 67. 
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others admitted only those who could obtain positions as 
interns. 

The program of the interns required teaching, obsers’ing 
oE experienced teachers, conferences svith supervisors as well 
as helping with the extracurricular activities. In some situ* 
ations tlie amount of teaching increased as the year pro- 
gressed. Typical length was one year. Correbicd college 
course tvork svas not commonly provided for interns, a - 
though those located near the sponsoring institution could 
enroll for evening or Saturday classes and often sv ere cn 
couraged to do so. College credit svas granted for ttie 
internship itself in most of the programs. ^ , 

Various arrangements were developed to pay 
In two of these early programs, interns paid for the 
of being given training. No pay at all often tras P™; 
tice, but some school systems paid from one-fonnb to three 
fourths of the normal first-year salaries o' ‘"“''’i.. . 

Following World War If. interest 
not strong. Bisliop's comprehensive study o i 
reported in 1048 revealed that at ‘''f 
and universities provided programs. Of l is ' 

ever, many were only nominal and , „„|,or- 

placed during the fiftli year. Opinions of ‘ , 

fries on teacher education at that time ?lri <l ra f 

divided regarding wheriier the inieniship slioiild folio 
baccalaureate degree. „^rj,cr 
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recniit and prepare quickly for teaching individuals from 
the only source of educated people available Avithout pro- 
fessional commitments — graduates of liberal arts colleges. 
Many individuals in this category possess tfie personal and 
intellectual attributes for teaching. They have good quality 
preparation in both the areas of general education and in 
their subject-matter specializations. To qualify for teaching 
they need only professional orientation and an opportunity 
to develop skill in the processes of instruction. Some in this 
group have actually bypassed preparation for teaching be- 
cause they preferred to devote their full time in college to 
liberal arts courses. 

In addition to the need to devise a pattern for the pro- 
fessional program which would be available to convert grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges into tcaclicrs, it was recognized 
that steps should be taken to alleviate the almost universal 
rejection by liberal arts colleges of the professional phase of 
the teacher’s preparation. A closely related goal was the 
resolution of tlic long-standing conflict between professors 
of liberal arts and education. 

To solve tliese critical problems, finding new sources of 
teacher supply and better ways to prepare teachers, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, beginning in 
1951, stimulated the launching of a variety of internship 
programs. These experimental projects varied considerably 
from one institution to another. All, however, could be 
said to involve a form of internship at the post-baccalaureate 
level of preparation for teaching. They were designed for 
college graduates with no or only a few professional educa- 
tion courses. 

Programs for liberal arts graduates. One group of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, including Temple University, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, Goucher College, 
and all the state colleges in Arkansas, has endeavored to test 
the assumption that better programs of teacher preparation 
will result from arranging for the standard four-year liberal 
arts program to precede all professional education. In these 
arrangements all the professional emphasis is postponed 
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until the fifth year. The internship represents the central 
emphasis. Content usually incorporated in education courses 
is presented in special seminars, during evenings or on Sat- 
urd.ays, in such fashion that it relates closely to the super- 
vised practice of the intent. .Supervision of interns in most 
programs is done by master teachers jointly employed by 
school systems and tlic participating college or university. 

Interns are selected on the basis of their backgrounds in 
liberal arts, interest in and personal qualifications for teach- 
ing. They arc provided, in most of tlie programs, stipends 
of around S125.00 per month, supplied from grant funds, 
and some school s^-stems have paid nominal salaries to 


interns. 

The fiftli-ycar type of professional program has been 
des eloped in a mimher of the institutions for teacher edu- 
cation in the United States that offer graduate uorL Many 
of the prognuiis predated the projects subsidired by the 
Fund. The character of the non-subsidired fifth-year pro- 
grams varies widely as far as emphasis on the internship 
goes. Some institutions only condense tlieir ® 

senior year ediiratiou courses into one year with h tec g« 
in the nature and emphasis of the work. Others, i 
cooperating in the Fund experiments, P ^ orofes- 
erable stress upon the inicmsliip-type of i -y P 

"T/or3/"’r ,.a„.rc aduU. A type 
to attract itiature adult, to leacliing emp last profes- 

thc !nterr.,hip tl.at are commonly found P™“ 

sions. These include (I) ° ? a no,Jinal sal- 

the responsibility for «'I*"“;"V:"lr„s toVut™°"''> 
ary to interns: (2) assignment P ^jjppj.p„ipn 

sponsibility throughout the programs, I ) 
from preparing institutions. ^^1,0 

In the internship clLsrooms as 

has been out of college several yea , , • 3I content 

teachers is the central "‘'''f S® r study, usn- 

integrated with practice. A P'"°'! ;_5ti,ution of higher 
ally on the campus of the cooperating mstitut.o 
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recruit and prepare quickly for teaching individuals from 
the only source of educated people available without pro- 
fessional commitments — graduates of liberal arts colleges. 
Many individuals in this category possess the personal and 
intellectual attributes for teaching. They have good quality 
preparation in both the areas of general education and in 
their subject-matter specializations. To t|ualify for teaching 
they need only professional orientation and an opportunity 
to develop skill in the processes of instruction. Some in this 
group have actually bypassed preparation for teaching be- 
cause they preferred to devote their full time in college to 
liberal arts courses. 

In addition to the need to devise a pattern for the pro- 
fessional program which would be available to convert grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges into teachers, it was recognized 
that steps should be taken to alleviate the almost universal 
rejection by liberal arts colleges of the professional phase of 
the teacher's preparation. A closely related goal was the 
resolution of the long-standing conilici between professors 
of liberal arts and education. 

To solve these critical problems, finding new sources of 
teacher supply and better ways to prepare teachers, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, beginning in 
1951, stimulated the launching of a variety of internship 
programs. These experimental projects varied considerably 
from one institution to another. All, however, could be 
said to involve a form of internship at the post-baccalaureate 
level of preparation for teaching. They were designed for 
college graduates with no or only a few professional educa- 
tion courses. 

Programs for liberal arts graduates. One group of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, including Temple University, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, Goucher College, 
and all the state colleges in Arkansas, has endeavored to test 
the assumption that better programs of teacher preparation 
will result from arranging for the standard four-year liberal 
arts program to precede all professional education. In these 
arrangements all the professional emphasis is postponed 
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until die fifth year. The internship represents the central 
emphasis. Content usually incorporated in education courses 
IS presented in special seminars, during evenings or on Sat- 
urdays, in such fashion that it relates closely to the super- 
vised practice of the intern. Siipen'ision of interns in most 
programs is done by master teachers jointly employed by 
scJjool systems and the participating college or university. 

Interns are seheted on the basis of their baclgrotinds in 
liberal arts, interest in and personal qualifications for teach- 
ing. They are provided, in most of the programs, stipends 
of around 3125.00 per monili, supplied from grant funds, 
and some school systems have paid nominal salaries to 
interns. 

The fifth-year type of professional program has been 
developed in a number of the institutions for tencher edu- 
cation in the United States that offer graduate work. Many 
of the programs predated the projects subsidized by the 
Fund. The character of the non-subsidized fifth-year pro- 
grams varies widely as far as emphasis on the internship 
goes. Some institutions only condense their junior and 
senior year education courses into one year with little cJiange 
in the nature and emphasis of rhe work. Others, like those 
cooperating in the Fund experiments, have placed consid- 
erable stress upon the iniemshipcype of fifth-year profes- 
sional program. 

Programs for mature adults. A type of program planned 
to attract mature adults to teaching emphasizes aspects of 
the internship tliat are commonly found in other profes- 
sions. These include (f) assumption of a sciiool system of 
tile responsibility for supendsing and paying a nominal sal- 
ary to tntenis; (2) assignment of interns to professional re- 
sponsibility throughout the programs; and (3) cooperation 
from prep-iring institutions. 

In ibe imerosbip pTOgvaws planned for the person who 
has been out of college several years, svork in classrooms as 
teachers is tlic central emphasis svith professional content 
integrated wuth practice. A period of summer sctuly. usu- 
ally on the campus of rhe cooperating institmion of Jiigher 
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recruit and prepare quickly for teaching individuals from 
the only source of educated people available without pro- 
fessional commitments — graduates of liberal arts colleges. 
Many individuals in this category possess the personal and 
intellectual attributes for teaching. They have good quality 
preparation in both the areas of general education and in 
their subject-matter specializations. To tjualify for teaching 
they need only professional orientation and an opportunity 
to develop skill in the processes of instruction. Some in this 
group have actually bypassed preparation for teaching be- 
cause they preferred to devote their full time in college to 
liberal arts courses. 

In addition to the need to devise a pattern for the pro- 
fessional program which would be available to convert grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges into teachers, it was recognized 
that steps should be taken to alleviate the almost universal 
rejection by liberal arts colleges of the professional phase of 
the teacher’s preparation. A closely related goal was the 
resolution of the long-standing conflict between professors 
of liberal arcs and education. 

To solve these critical problems, finding new sources of 
teacher supply and better ways to prepare teachers, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, beginning in 
1951, stimulated the launching of a variety of internship 
programs. These experimental projects varied considerably 
from one institution to another. All, however, could be 
said to involve a form of internship at the post-baccalaureate 
level of preparation for teaching. They were designed for 
college graduates with no or only a few professional educa- 
tion courses. 

Programs jor liberal arts graduates. One group of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, including Temple University, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, Goucher College, 
and all the state colleges in Arkansas, has endeavored to test 
the assumption that better programs of teacher preparation 
will result from arranging for the standard four-year liberal 
arts program to precede all professional education. In these 
arrangements all the professional emphasis is postponed 
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Until the fifth year. The internship represents the central 
emphasis. Content usually incorporated in education courses 
ts presented in special seminars, during evenings or on Sat- 
urdays, in such fashion that it relates cJoseJy to the super- 
vised practice of the intern. Stipervision of interns in most 
programs is done I>y master teachers jointly employed by 
school systems and the participating college or university. 

Interns are selected on the basis of their backgrounds in 
libera! arts, interest in and personal <]ti3lifications for teach- 
ing. They are provided, in most of the programs, stipends 
of around $125.00 per month, supplied from grant funds, 
and some school systems Jiai'e paid nominal salaries to 
interns. 

The fifth-year type of professional program has been 
developed in a numlier of the institutions for teacher edu- 
cation in the United Stales that offer graduate ivork. Many 
of the programs predated the projects subsidized by the 
Fund. The character of the non-suhsidired fifib^year pro- 
grams varies widely as far as emphasis on the internship 
goes. Some institutions only condense their junior and 
senior year education courees into one year with little change 
in the nature and ernpliasis of the work. Others, like those 
cooperating in the Fund experiments, have placed consid- 
erable stress upon the internship-type of fifth-year profes- 
sional program. 

Programs for mature adults. A type of program planned 
to attract mature adults to teaching emphasizes aspects of 
the internship that are commonly found in other profes- 
sions. These include (I) assumption of a sciiooJ system of 
the responsibility for supervising and paying a nominal sal- 
ary to interns; (2) assignment of interns to professional re- 
sponsibility throughout the programs; and (3) cooperation 
from preparing institutions. 

In ike intemsbip programs planned tor the person ivho 
has been out of college several years, ivork in classrooms as 
teachers is die central emphasis with professional content 
integrated with practice. A period of summer study, usu- 
ally on the campus of the cooperating institution of higher 
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learning, precedes the internship assignment. It provides 
for orientation to teaching and includes obscr\'ation and 
participation in a summer laboratory school program. Pro- 
fessional seminars are scheduled during the intern year. 

Four programs of this type have been supported by The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. They are located 
at San Francisco State College, San Diego Stale College, The 
Claremont Colleges and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Univenity of California introduced a similar 
type of program on its Berkeley campus in 1956, originally 
with some aid from the Rosenberg Foundation, but wholly 
supported by the University and cooperating public school 
systems by 1960.^ Actually the California program takes a 
few liberal arts graduates just out of college, but 76 percent 
of its interns are older people, with the average age of 26 
years. 

For these programs for adults, all located in the state of 
California, special certification provisions have been estab- 
lished permitting interns to be legally employed and as- 
signed to teaching positions. Temporary certificates are 
granted to interns. The University of California program 
requires interns to obtain positions with cooperating school 
s^'stems before final admission. 

Master of Arts in leaching programs. As early as 1936, 
Harvard University introduced a program leading to a 
Master of Arts in Teaching degree which svas designed 
essentially to unite the resources of professors of education 
and academic scholars in the preparation of teachers.® With 
assistance later from The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, this program has established a pattern that is 
now being followed elsewhere. A program at Yale Univer- 
sity and a joint project at Vanderbilt University and Pea- 
body College have had support from the Fund. 

< James C. Stone, The Crcduate Intermhtp Program in Teacher Educa- 
tion (Berkeley: Univenjly ol California. 1959), p. 51. 

*Jud«)n 1 Shaptin, "The Harvard Internship Program for the Prepara- 
tion ol tlcmcntary and Secondary School Teachers." The EducauonaX 
Record, 37 (Oct. 1956), pp. 316-35. 
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Essential features of the ftfastcr of Am in Teaching type 
of programs incliule (1) provision of both professional and 
subject field coursts at ^th underg^aditate and graduate 
levels; (2) dost relation of academic courses to the work 
svliich Is expected of the teacher; (3) reduction of dupli- 
cation and ibe nwv.bicr vX courses; and (4) 

substantia! empljasis, usually a full semester, on the intern- 
ship. 

Harsard's pioneer program nosv includes tsvo types of 
plan. Under PlAn A the student takes a full program of 
subject-field and education courses on campus u’ith related 
obscrs’ation of t(«c work of secondary schools. During the 
second semester lie serves full-time as an apprentice teacher 
in .1 local school during mornings and continues work in the 
University in the .afternoons. Untler I'kin B interns are 
paid $1500 for a half year of teaching with two interns 
being employed for a high-school teaching assignment to 
replace a full-time te.aclier. While one intern teaches, the 
second engages in fttll-time study. The second semester the 
assignments are reversed. In the Harvard-Nesvton part of 
Plan B, participants are given an intensive six-weeks sum- 
mer course prior to the internship year. 

EMERGING FEATURES OF INTERNSHIP FOR TEACHERS 
Out of the cxpertmenial programs wKicb emphasize the 
internship, a numher of new and unique features are emerg- 
inc' which may characterize die future internship for teach- 
ers, These developments have not as yet been completely 
validated as the best possible procedures; nevertheless, suffi- 
cient experience has been had with each to suggest that it 
svill receive attention in future internship programs. 

ISTECRATION WITH ToTAL PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM. Tlie 

integration of the mteniship with the total program of 
professional education has the virtue of intimately relating 
pedagogical theory and Xnowledgc with classroom practice. 

For the prospective teacher ndiose coneem about teaching 
centers on learning how to manage a classroom this atrange- 
ment makes the study of education vital and exciting as 
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well as practical. For departments and schools of education 
it requires the refinement of professional content to elimi- 
nate duplication and multiplicity of courses as well as to 
select material most pertinent for the beginner. 

Replacement for student teaching. Programs which in- 
tegrate the internship with the pTC'SeiA icc professional phase 
of teacher education generally substitute the internship for 
student teaching. Often tliey provide for some pre-intern- 
ship observation and participation. The Harv'ard-Newton 
plan requires the prospective intern to engage essentially in 
student teaching the summer prior to the Internship assign- 
ment. The University of California provides for a similar 
pre-intemship laboratory experience. The latter institution 
reports that this summer preparation for the internship is 
essential.® 

Post'baccalaureale placement. All of the newer intern- 
ship programs place it beyond the baccalaureate level of the 
college program. This permits the arrangements for the 
internship to be free from the confiicu that limit student 
teaching. A characteristic of the internship is coming to be 
that it ins'olves full-time work in a school as a practicing 
apprentice teacher with professional instruction provided on 
a supplementary basis. A few of the internships that have 
been des'cloped provide for only a semester of apprentice- 
ship experience; most of them, bowes-er, require a full year 
to be devoted to internship training. The placement of 
the internship in the fifth year adds a year to the pre-service 
program of teacher education, an advance that many ap- 
plaud. Though it has been suggested that the internship 
should follow five years of college and graduate school 
study,’ such a \eve\ of professional preparation for teaching, 
at least for the first stages of teaching, is some years ahead. 

I.VTECRAi. Aspect of Master's Degree Programs. Nesver 
internship programs are being developed as integral aspects 

•James C Stone, op. cii. 

■* Undies J, SuIm. "Let's Raise Teacher Standards," The Texas Outlook, 
42. No. 4 (April. I9j8). p. 24. 
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of the master’s degree for teachers. Graduate credit, as a 
resu/t, is non' often au-arded for the study of content in 
professional education that traditionally carried only under- 
graduate recognition. 

TJic granting of graduate credit for the internship and 
tlie aivarding of the master’s degree for the pre-service pro- 
fessional phase of the program of teacher education meets 
with skeptidsm in some quarters. On the other hand, some 
endorse this trend because it establishes the professional 
aspects of teacher preparation and the internship on a basis 
similar to that found in other professions. 

Tiie Intern as a Me.mber of an Jnstructiovai. Team. 
ft is predicted by ^Voodring that by 1970 the intemship 
period, for all candidates, will include experience as a mem- 
ber of a teaching team.* Already several major institutions, 
including Harvard, Stanford, Wisconsin, and Chicago, are 
experimenting with dilTercntiaied school staff teams which 
include in some instances teacher interns. 

Perhaps tlie most critical problem involved in attracting 
and holding sttperior teachers in local systems relates to the 
failure to recognize and reward the various levels of profes- 
sional competence. Nor is identification made of the differ- 
ing degrees of professional responsibility involved in the 
variety of school assignments traditionally given the common 
designation "teaching." As it becomes clear that differen- 
tiation in staff duties and levels of professional function 
must be accomplished in the field of education — ^just as it 
has been done in the professions of medicine and engineer- 
ing — the part the internship can play in such a teaming of 
competence and professional maturity for a school becomes 
easy to visualize. In the future, the intemship may well 
represent the first professional level of the instructional 
team. 

-TOW JW XHE ZlECTRONtC ACE. 

Teaching in the electronic age promises to differ vastly 


Spain Woodring, Nfiu JJireetions in Tncher education (New York: The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educalion. 1957). p. 77. 
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fcssions. The public quite naturally prefers to be served by 
established practitioners of the professions. Jt is more acute 
for the internship in teaching, hosvever, because parents in 
most instances have no choice of service. A few financially 
well-to-do families can take their children out of public 
schools if they object to the presence of interns. But most 
people are helpless to mate the choice of a school. 

Many ciliaens u*ho do not favor internship programs in 
their schools tike such attitudes because they fear that chil- 
dren will not be protected from inexperienced and unpre- 
pared teachers. Some who strongly endorse the internship 
as a means of improving teacher education prefer not to 
have internship programs established in the schools their 
children attend. Even individuals who oppose any form of 
professional preparation for tcachen have been knosvn to 
oppose internsliips on the grounds that children may suffer 
under interns. 

Establishing the internship for teaching requires the 
change of community attitudes toward it. To achieve this 
end, members of the profession must demonstrate clearly 
the protections for children that are incorporated in plans 
for internship programs. 

Assustmo.v or RESPO.vsiBic.rTY nv Schools ano Teach- 
ers. Every Director of Student Teaching is familiar with 
the lack of enthusiasm that school systems and teachers often 
exliibit totvard providing opportunities for laboratory ex- 
perience for prospective teachers. Not too many members 
of the leacliing profession have developed to the level of pro- 
fessional responsibility involved in helping prepare future 
teachers. The internship may meet similar resistance in 
schools where officials and members of the instructional 
staff do not feel obligated to assist interns. 

Certain characteristics of the internship often make it 
fTtOFe sccepisble thso have hceo traditional progratns of stu- 
dent teaching. In the first place, the intern is assigned to a 
school full time for a sustained period, for example, a 
mester or a year. The intern's full attention, consequently . « 
on the process of learning to teach. This is in contrast to 
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many programs of student teaching in whicli the trainee 
spends only a portion of the day, for a limited number of 
weeks, and is constantly tom between his interests and aca- 
demic assignments on campus and the w-ork of a practice 
teacher. The intern has the advantage, also, of having com- 
pleted his college degree- He is better prepared in the 
subject field, or fields, which he is learning to teach. Fur- 
thermore, full responsibility for supervision and evaluation 
of the intern often rests with teachers in the school system 
instead of with members of the college staff. 

Such advantages, and others, make internship programs 
more acceptable to school systems and to teachers who assist 
with them. Negative attiiides that prevail toward student 
teaching miist be counteracted in many situations, hoivever, 
before members of the profession will welcome interns. 

Practically all experiments with 
“'c dilficulties involved in pro- 
himrns*? competent professional supervision for 

interns. At the same time, all attest that the quality of 

factor in the success of internship programs 
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'James C. Stone, op. cit., p, 24 
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of traditional programs of student teaching, all relatively 
expensive, with the internship. Such a development rvould 
free funds in many institutions now expended on under- 
graduate student teaching for use in graduate internship 
programs. 

It can be expected that in many colleges and universities 
new developments in the internship will be operated, for 
some years to come, side by side with student leaching. The 
difTiculties involved in obtaining adequate budgetary sup 
port for both types of programs can be easily envisioned. 
The problem is intensified because most, if not all, institu- 
tions of higher learning have not as yet evidenced a udlling- 
ness to support professional preparation for teaching on 
levels established for the training of doctors, engineers, or 
lasvyers. 

Evaluation. Some evidence exists to indicate general 
enthusiasm for the internship in recently developed experi- 
mental programs. Such positive attitudes are insufiicient, 
however, to guide the total dcs-elopment of internship pro- 
grams. More detailed, objective appraisal will be required 
not only to measure the success of the internship as a phase 
of the professional preparation of teachers but also to indi- 
cate which procedures are most worthy of adoption. 

The problem of evaluation is one which gains added 
emphasis from the experience of other professions. Medi- 
cine, for example, is currently going through a period of 
questioning the value of its internship pattern. Some medi- 
cal educators have advocated that the internship be dis- 
carded. Medical interns themselves have attested to the lack 
of professional value they received from their experience in 
particular situations. This type of reaction to the internship 
in other fields bespeaks caution to those planning internships 
for teaching. 

I.MPACT ON THE pROFESsio.N. The impact of internship 
programs on the organized profession of teaching is difficult 
to anticipate. The first projects supported by The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education were strongly resisted by 
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teacher educators as well as by teachers and administrators 
in locai schools. Some believe that the negative attitudes 
exhibited were due to misunderstandings and disapproval 
of die manner in v/hicli the programs were launched rather 
than to the purpose of the internships themselves.*' Or- 
ganized professional groups are ahvays likely to be skeptical 
of proposals to significantly alter the patliways by ivliich pro- 
fessional admission is achieved. It remains to be seen 
wliether such groups as the National Educational Associa- 
tion and its affiliate organizations as well as the American 
Federation of Teachers will join wholeheartedly in support 
of the development of the internship for teaching. 

PROMISE OF THE INTERNSHIP 

The various problems incident to the development of 
internship programs siiould not obscure the promise that 
this type of development holds for teacher education and 
American elementary and secondary schools. 

Attractiw. TtiE Best to Teachi.vg. Changes in pro- 
grams of teacher education which make them more inviting 
to able young people, as the internship is reported to be 
doing, hold worihivhtfc promise for the future. The rejec- 
tion of teaching by many of the best students, as judged by 
both personal and academic qualifications, can no longer go 
unchecked. The internship-type of teacher education pro- 
grams appears to challenge good students and to stimulate 
rather than repel them from the study of professional educa- 
tion. 

Rclicvinc the Teacher Shortage. Any program rvhich 
adds to the supply of qualified and competent teachers 
is worthy of support, /niernship programs have made ad- 
ditional good teachers available. Those designed for adults 
who have been out of college a few years have remarkable 
records for preparing teachers wlto remain in teaching. Most 
of those who have gone through the California program,'* 

upaul Woodring. op cit, p. 33. 
isjamw C. Stone, op. til , p. 19- 
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for example, plan a life career in teaching. Few, if any, 
undergraduate programs of teacher education could equal 
this record. 

LaUORAIORY EMlMtASlS FOR PRE-SURVICE PROFESSIONAL 

Education. The internship makes possible a broader and 
more concentrated laboratory emphasis for the entire pro- 
fessional phase of teacher education. This is particularly 
tnic of those programs xrhich relate professional content to 
the internships during the fifth year. To center the pre- 
service professional training on the internship is to give it 
new and added vigor for many prospective teacliers. 

DirFERENTiATioN OF Proffjssional Compete.ncies. Es- 
tablishment of the internship is one step toward the differ- 
entiation of school staff assignments and competencies. It 
forces the recognition that certain teaching chores can be 
performed by the apprentice while other professional opera- 
tions require highly skilled pcnonncl. The inicmship alone 
svill not achieve the goal of professional differentiation, of 
course, but it represents a step in this direction. 

Rf-solvino Conflict over Undergraduate Programs. 
To a considerable degree ilie conflict over teacher education 
results from the desires of both professors of the subject 
fields of specialization and of education to have more of the 
prospeciisc teacher’s course program assigned to their re- 
spective offerings. Each group has in the past sought ways 
to reduce the requirements in the other’s fields. This type 
of academic cannibalism is likely to continue in many in- 
stitutions as long as the program tjf professional education 
musi cornj)etc with the tni<liiional liberal arts courses at the 
undergraduate Icscl. Prospeciisr teachers will, as in the 
past, be caught in the middle; with professors s^ing for 
ihcir loyalty and oscrioading ilicir programs lo make cer- 
tain that iinpfjrtam sveuk is not missed. 

The fifth-year type of internship programs help to rc- 
solsc the conflict oxer the undergraduate programs of teach- 
ers. I hc>’ gisc to liberal arts professors the amount of 
student umc they demand .At tlie same time they do not 
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induce the amount of emphasis on professional education. 
The changes they are bringing about in the organization and 
presentation of pedagogical content may help further to 
develop respect for the professor of education by his col* 
Jeagues in liberal arts. 

Raising Professional Standards. The over-all promise 
of internship programs, of course, is that they will raise the 
standards of the teaching profession. To the extent that the 
inicrnsbip can lielp to attract better candidates and prepare 
superior teachers, the professional contributions of teachers 
to children and schools will be improved. 

If the internship should become a prerequisite for full 
professional membership, and certification, it can serve as a 
final period of appraisal of a candidate’s fitness to teach. 
Tire iwdlts, if f*e experience of atiier professiom can be 
taken as a guide, will be higher standards, greater respect, 
and ultimately higher financial resvards for teaching. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Postgraduate Teacher 
Education 


Postgraduate programs of education for teachers have 
burgeoned during the past iwcniy-fivc years. Most of the 
study has been at the master’s degree level, usually in 
summer schools, but increasingly teachers are completing 
two or three yean of graduate work. The interest of teach* 
cn in postgraduate courses is due in pan to the recognition 
that four years of college arc inadequate to prepare a pro- 
fessional teacher. Enrollment in graduate schools has been 
encouraged by the policy of school boards to award salary 
increments for specified amounts of graduate work com- 
pleted. 

In spite of the widespread growth of postgraduate pro- 
grams of teacher education, confusion has prevailed relative 
to ilic objectives svhicli such work should sersc. Many in- 
stitutions fiave oflcrcd graduate degree programs that pre- 
pare only for specialized practice in education in such fields 
as supen ision, guidance, or administration. Only in recent 
years ha\c efforts been made to design postgraduate pro- 
grams uhich would be of maximum help to classroom 
teachers. 

This cliaptcr svill consider some of the broad issues and 
problems and the nature and content of postgraduate pro 

SS8 
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grams of education for teachers. Examples of experimentaj 
plans that are notv- being tested twll be presented. U should 
be remembered tljat no attempt is made here to consider 
the pnduate programs nrhich prepare for various types of 
specialisation in the field of education. 

ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 

Various issues and problems related to postgraduate pro- 
grams of study for teachers grosv out of the complexity of 
the preparation and practice of personnel in education. 
They relate also to theories of teacher education as well as 
to weaknesses which have prevailed in aspects of the profes- 
sional courses in graduate schools. 

SPECiric Versus General in Teacher Education. One 
of tlje most perple.xing problems in the field of postgraduate 
education is chat of the specific vereus the general in teacher 
education. This is.sue arises, in part, from different con- 
cepts of teaching and, to some extent, from different theories 
of learning. There are many kinds of teachers — elementary, 
secondary, and college; vocational and academic. Many 
teach specialties sucli as art, music, physical education, home 
economics, business educaiion, speech, English, foreign lan- 
gijages, ap-'tctiltiirc, history, social stvdics, science, mathe- 
matics, and health education. Some teachers give full time 
to subject-matter courses: others specialize in the direction 
of pupil activities. Some have only class-room responsibili- 
ties: others must perform the functions of supervising home 
rooms, directing extraciirriadar activities, performing coun- 
seling, or working sviih community projects. Nevertheless, 
the educational personnel svbo perform all these varied 
tasks, in different kinds of communities, with svide ranges 
of pupil groups, are all called "teachers." 

The relative emphasis which should he given to specific 
as comparerf to genenri' •grsxittsce odaesdon of e-flJCi’Afvrgnows 
out of the diversity of the roles assigned to those called 
"teachers.” Some maintain that the common elements run- 
ning through the many responsibilities which educational 
personnel assume are not suflidently numerous or definitive 
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to justify the use of the single term “teacher'’ or to suggest 
that a general program of graduate study can prepare for all 
types of assignments. This point of view holds that the 
kinds of education and skills required for various types of 
professional practice are specific to each particular function. 

In contrast to the theory of specific function with corres- 
ponding preparation, is the belief that common elements are 
found in the diverse duties performed by educational prac- 
titioners which justify a more general approach to graduate 
programs for teachers. This position receives support from 
the fact that specialized programs are highly expensive in 
terms of both time and graduate school costs. In addition, 
many people feel that emphasis upon specialized programs 
has contributed to the problem of duplication of content, 
particularly in professional courses. They feel that a proper 
s)'nihcsis of subject matter, in both academic professional 
areas, can produce a common core of preparation for teachers 
that will yield better results. 

Related to this issue is the traditional organization of 
graduate schools which favors caiegorization of one type or 
another. The specificities that prevail in course and depart- 
mental groupings, in nonprofcssional fields particularly, 
have not been developed to provide for the postgraduate 
study of leaclicrs. 

Groupings of Academic Studies. Some institutions of 
higher education already group their academic studies into 
broad areas or divisions such as the humanities, social 
studies, biological sciences, and physical sciences. These 
groupings suggest the existence of a degree of communality 
of interest and possibly, too, some interrelationship of con- 
tent. To some extent they may indicate the validity of 
certain common methods of study, research and investiga- 
tion; common attitudes, knowledges and skills; and common 
socaiional outlets. They may indicate interdepartmenul 
characier of cenain course areas such as the biological foun- 
dations of human behavior, the chcmical-pliysical world and 
man. the social foundations of education, the nature and 
structure of language, or the nature and functions of acs- 
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thetic experience. Similarly, broad categories, or groupings 
of related content, could be establisJied in tiie field of pro- 
fessional education. This type of grottpin^ of content and 
professional courses for teadiers, invok-ing as it does the 
selection and rearrangetneiit of most pertinent matenal, may 
provide the vehicle by svhich important economies could be 
attained in the graduate education of teachers It would 
help to resolve an over-all problem in teaclier education; 
namely, how to accomplish more in Jess time. 

Grouping of academic fields into categories generally ad- 
heres rather closely to subject matter lines. Another type of 
grouping is based on relationship to basic life activities. 
Classifications employed might be, for example, citizenship 
functions, vocational preparation, family responsibilities, or 
leisure and self-improvement activities. In terms of prepara- 
tion for leaching, groupings have been developed which per- 
tain to types of teaching assignments such as elementary- 
and sccondarj’-scliool teaching or the teaching of subject 
fields. Whatever the plan of classification employed, the aim 
is to achieve an economy of time for tlie student by con- 
densing pertinent content from several fields into a fused 
type of coime. 

The grouping of academic studies at the graduate level 
in relationship to their contribution to teacher education is 
a new concept. It holds the possibility of helping resolve 
the specificity-generality issue while at the same time pre- 
senting the strengtlis of both tlicories of graduate program 
organization. 

DEsfANO FOR Greater DEmr. Another issue that cur- 
rently is affecting postgraduate programs of teadier educa- 
tion is a growing demand for greater depth of scholarship. 
Broad area courses, as important as they are as purveyors of 
general information and raolders of attitude, leave much to 
be desired with respect to depth of training, preciseness of 
thought and ability to identify relationships in ideas and 
knowledge. Some broad area courses include many topics 
that can be treated only superficially. A graduate program 
for teachers composed entirely of such courses ivould deprive 
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intellectual leaders of the opportunity to develop sound and 
critical scholarship in a closely knit field of knotvledge. 
Presumably, to appreciate, comprehend, and contribute to 
scholarly inquiry, one should leam to travel the road of the 
scholar one’s self. 

In contrast to the survey type course which so often has 
been included in graduate programs for teacher, it is being 
suggested that postgraduate programs should provide, in 
both academic fields and in the professional area, carefully 
designed courses that lead teachers both to the genesis of 
scholarship and to tlie process by rvhich kno^vledge and 
wisdom arc identified. Such graduate programs for teachers, 
it is visualized, would include intensive laboratory courses 
in which the object is to discover new truths rather than to 
follow recipes; seminars that provide experiences in valida- 
tion, reconstruction, and critical analysis of documents; and 
research projects that require the collection and statistical 
analysis of data according to some pTcdetcrmtned investiga- 
tional designs. 

pROFESSORlAI. SPOO.S'-FEEDI.NC VERSUS StUDEST SELF-HELP. 

The tendency for graduate study to become teacher-centered 
has raised the issue about whether postgraduate programs 
for teachers actually provide the degree of independence in 
scholarship and research that traditionally has characterized 
graduate work. The time spent in college is short as com- 
pared to the span of professional responsibilities during a 
teaching career. An important criterion of the efTectlvencss 
«)f postgraduate study might be tlie extent to w’hich it helps 
the student leam tij assume professional responsibilities as 
independent practitioners. In terms of graduate svork for 
teachers. c\cry professor might svell ask these questions: 
Have 1 left the sludetil with n deep and ahiding interest in 
an area of specialization? Have 1 helped the student to he 
a better teacher? Have J provided the student with the 
attitudes, habits, and skills of scholarship? Have I supplied 
the student with sufficient background information to enable 
him to think for himself? Have / made the student hide- 
pendent of my guidance? 
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Development of capacity for independent scholarship in 
a professional field requires initial guidance and instruction 
y professors. Often this is done more economically through 
lectures and discussions. It tvould seem essential, however, 
that graduate programs for teachers should provide oppor- 
tunities for the student to engage in independent study, 
self-e-Yamination by insight, beliefs, strengths, and weak- 
nesses. This goal may be accomplished, in part, through 
activities whose sole or major purpose is the inculcation of 
independent attitudes and self-direction techniqttes and, in 
part, through the more traditional types of graduate courses. 

In order that these objectives be accomplished, it is essen- 
tial that professors wl}o instruct graduate teachers avoid two 
common pitfalls. First, they must be assured adequate time 
to plan class meetings that will foster productive, develop- 
mental, professional competence in teachers. Second, they 
must avoid the error of assuming that wisdom can be at- 
tained by the graduate student through oratorical injection. 

NATURE AND CONTENT OP THE POSTGRADUATE PROGRAM 
OP TEACHER EDUCATION 

The nature and content of postgraduate programs for 
teachers are characterized by almost complete S’ariabiliiy. 
Some programs are merely extensions of undergraduate p.at- 
tems of \vork; others represent preparation for various edu- 
cational specialties. Many permit sucli an extent of election 
of courses that no two patterns of students' programs may 
be alike; still otijers conform rigidly to traditional graduate 
programs developed on departmental bases. 

Co.VTE.vT JN Postgraduate Coursb. The question of 
U’betber Uiere is appropriate content in postgraduate courses 
for the educition of teachers is the subject of much con- 
troversy. The problem arises not only with reference to 
courses in professional education; it pertains to those in 
academic fields as well. 

The principal approach ivliich has been employed^ to 
developing postgraduate courses for teachers in the subject 
fields has been to extend undergraduate content and meth- 
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ods of instruction to fifth-year programs. This practice is 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the undergraduate program 
is too overloaded to permit suiTicicnt emphasis on all the 
course content that teachers should study. As the amount of 
knou’ledge has increased, and in the face of reluctance of 
academic departments to eliminate courses, the required 
courses for teachers have become so numerous that many 
have had to be placed in postgraduate programs. 

Similarly, in the field of professional education, work 
■which was formerly offered in undergraduate programs (for 
example, historj' and philosophy of education, tests and 
measurements) has been crowded into graduate offerings. 
In fact, in many institutions, many of the courses in educa- 
tion for which junior and senior undergraduate students 
are eligible may also be taken by graduate students. 

The solution to this problem of defining a content for 
the postgraduate program of teacher education — in both 
academic subject fields as well as in education — which 
measures up to the standards of graduate work would seem 
to lie in a better use of the time allocated to the under- 
graduate program. A central challenge to the undergrad- 
uate college which prepares teachers is how to secure more 
economy in learning. To keep abreast of expanding knowl- 
edge without increasing the time allocated will require im- 
proved methods of learning and teaching comparable to the 
improved praaices in other fields. 

Importance of Prerequisites. One weakness of the prac- 
tice of extending undergraduate instruction to graduate 
programs is the is-aiving of prerequisites. A distinguishing 
characteristic of graduate-lcsel work is that it is built on a 
base of foundational undergraduate courses in the field. 
Without command of the knowledge incorporated in the 
core of prerequisite courses, graduate study is impossible. 
When prerequisites are waived, standards for graduate 
courses must be lowered to compensate for the inadequate 
backgrounds of students. 

A related circumstance which sometimes hampers the pre- 
requisite s^Ttem for graduate courses is found in the delay 
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between undergraduate and graduate study which most 
Sers experience. Many individuals who have taken 
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erally, graduate programs for the professions liave been 
centered upon ti\e proWems of the use of knowledge. 
Whether this goal should be achieved through graduate 
study or during a supervised internship is a matter for care- 
ful consideration. Decisions must be made relative to the 
emphasis to be given to the performance phase — internship 
— of postgraduate teacher education and the scholarly and 
research aspects that commonly characterize graduate study. 

iMPORTANCr. OF LIBERAL ARTS FOUNDATIONS FOR TEACH- 
ERS. Certain liberal arts foundation fields provide content 
that is valuable to postgraduate programs of teacher educa- 
tion. Teachers need advanced preparation in such areas as 
(1) the biological foundations of human behavior; (2) 
social foundations of education: (3) chemical-physical char- 
acteristics of life and matter; (4) physiology of luiman de- 
velopment; and (5) psychology of learning. 

Failure to include much emphasis on such foundation 
fields in graduate programs for teachers has been due to the 
restrictions of tight departmental lines and the predomi- 
nance of pedagogical courses in graduate degree programs 
offered to or selected by teachers. 

Where such foundational courses are offered in an insti- 
tution, whether in a department of education or in various 
liberal arts departments, has little bearing on their impor- 
tance to the professional development of education person- 
nel. Where they are taught is actually an administrative 
detail that might best be worked out according to the prefer- 
ences in particular institutions. The important thing is that 
they be taught by competent instructors and made available 
to teachers. When such courses are offered in schools or 
departments of education, as they sometimes are, the prac- 
tice has usually developed because of reluctance of liberal 
arts departments to offer them. In some cases where subject- 
matter departments have tried to offer work for teachers in 
these basic fields at the graduate level, the treatment has 
been so technical and remote from educational practice that 
they have failed to attract support. \Vhen these courses con- 
centrate upon content important to the teacher, and are 
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taught by professors recognhed for iheJr schohnhip and 
pedagogiwl competence, by professors both in the content 
neld and in education, they have won praise. 

Hotv hfccH Pedagogy? The amount of pedagogy that 
should be included in postgraduate teacher education pro- 
grams has aroused heated debate in academic circles. One 
reason this problem gives so much di/RcuJty is that it is 
poorly defined. Often those who condemn the study of 
pedagogy at the graduate level endorse pedagogical content 
as important for teachers to master when it is taught in 
academic departments. In other instances tlie issue is 
pointed up by tjie redundance that occurs when individuals 
at the graduate level elect courses in education that overlap 
work previously taken. Still other reactions point to a lack 
of confidence in professors who teach pedagogical courses. 

Nature of pedagogy. Pedagogy refers to all the knowl- 
edge, theory, principles, and techniques that support the 
professional practice of teaching. As is true in all profes- 
sions, the foundation of work in the field of education is 
knowledge. Pedagogical knowledge pertains to all facets of 
such m^itters as human development and behavior; to the 
selection, organiiation and presentation of content in various 
subject fields; to the scientific process of learning; to the 
processes and techniques by whicli learning is promoted; and 
to the organization, function and character of normally 
organized school programs. 

Not all pedagogical content is taught in departments of 
education. The cluster of fields commonly referred to as the 
biological loundations of human beiiavior oiler courses in 
human genetics, endocrinology, and neurology, appropriate 
for inclusion as pedagogical content for teachers. The im- 
portance of certain aspects of diemistry and physics to tlce 
study of the mentally ill, the retarded, the handicapped 
places such subject matter in tlic field of professional con- 
tent. Another cluster of fields which contribute to the 
preparation of individuals for teaching is the communicative 
arts. Teaching is, above everything, a communicative art. 

As Van Doren has so aptly said, “Tcachen are first of all 
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persons ■who cnjo'y conversation.” * Courses in fields such as 
sociology, psychology, and political science contain content 
that has pedagogical utility. It is not customaiy’ to classify 
this type of courses, or aspects of particular courses, in tliesc 
various academic fields as pedagogical; yet the knowledge 
they treat is essential to the teacher’s professional compe- 
tence. The point is that the anstver to the question of 
whether courses in pedagogy have content or not will not 
be found in stereotype classifications of departmental offer- 
ings, but rather in the professional activities of teachers and 
in the course which will produce professional competence. 

Departments of education, like other professional depart- 
ments, endeavor to select content appropriate to the profes- 
sional requirements of educational practice. In large insti- 
tutions the tendency is for all content with pedagogical 
value to be offered under the sponsorship of the professional 
department. Smaller colleges usually attempt to utilize 
academic courses which contribute to professional knowl- 
edge. Often the negative attitudes toward pedagogical con- 
tent grow out of resentments about where the pedagogy is 
housed in the institution. If the position can be taken that 
the department in which courses containing pedagogical 
content are taught should be a matter of convenience to a 
particular institution, greater agreement can be achieved 
relative to which pedagogical content should be made avail- 
able to teachers at the graduate level. 

Qitalily of staff for pedagogical courses. Some of the re- 
actions to pedagogical courses in reality are expressions of 
“no confidence" in those who teach education courses. It 
would seem that the interest of all concerned would be best 
serv'ed by having only thoroughly competent persons, whose 
scholarly and teaching interests are so oriented, teach peda- 
gogical courses. This assumption rests on two conditions: 
one is competence; the other, interest. Both qualifications 
should reasonably be required of instructors of courses in- 

»0. Meredith Wilson and Others. College Teaching as a Career (\VaA- 
ington, D. C.: American Counal on Education. 1958). 
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in skill applications such as art, music, public speaking, 
drama, and certain phases of the fields of engineering, medi- 
cine, law and other professions. Some would make the de- 
cision as to whether supervised practice should be included 
in graduate programs on the basis of the mental-physical 
components of the activity. They would judge the degree 
of intellectual activity required by the physical practice. 
The higher the intellectual activity, the more worthy the 
work is considered. One of the chief differences between 
five-year and six-year programs for teachers is found in the 
manner of accrediting practice. Some require successful 
teaching experience as a prerequisite to graduate study; 
some incorporate practice in their fifth-year programs; others 
require a full sixth year to be devoted to the internship. A 
number of institutions solve this problem of accrediting 
practice by requiring interns to participate in a concurrent 
theory and content seminar for which graduate credit is 
given. Many variations on this theme are found in experi- 
mental programs now being developed. 

How Much Subject-Matter Speculizatjon? Parallel 
to the question of “how much pedagogy?” is one which 
relates to the amount and nature of the subject matter which 
should be included or required of teachers in postgraduate 
teacher education programs. Many academic professors na- 
ively assume that if “pedagogical courses” could be ex- 
cluded, teachers would automatically select existing subject 
matter courses for graduate study. Experience has demon- 
strated that such would not be the case. The answer 
to the question “How much subject matter specialization 
should be included in graduate programs for teachers?” de- 
pends upon a number of factors. 

Adaptation of subject content to professional objectives. 
Traditional gradviate degree programs in academic subject 
departments fail to attract the interest of teachers because 
their objectives do not always conform closely to the pro- 
fessional objectives of individuals seeking to become better 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. Aside from 
the fact that many teachers either lack the prerequisites or 
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the recency of scholarship to compete in the intensive Ph.D. 
races that comprise graduate work in most academic fields, 
they are discouraged by the narrowness and specificity of 
emphasis. 

How much subject matter can be included in graduate 
programs for teachers depends, firet of all, on the willingness 
of academic departments to offer graduate courses designed 
to expand the teacher's knowledge, scholarship, and insight 
into the subject fields common to the curriculums of 
elementary and secondary schools Some departments of 
mathematics have set good examples in this direction, for 
example, by offering to teachers courses in the foundations 
of algebra and geometry and the history of the number 
system. Such courses are rigorous, they meet all the stand- 
ards for graduate work. Typically, they are open to other 
graduate students majoring in mathematics as well as to 
teachers. When offered under competent instruction, they 
have attracted substantial enrollments of teachen. 

Emphasis on generalized scholarship. How much subject 
matter can be included in graduate programs of teachers 
depends on the extent to which the graduate work in con- 
tent fields can be made to emphasize general qualities of 
scholarship, e.g., the discovery and use of knowledge, critical 
thinking, problem solving, and the lormulation of princi' 
pies. Teachers work in a variety of subject fields. The ex- 
pense of providing specialized graduate courses in all fields 
will be prohibitive for most institutions. To make subject- 
matter courses avai/ab/e to both ehmentary. and secondary- 
school teachers svill require ingenuity and willingness to 
indulge in interdepartmental cooperation to design courses 
which include content that wilf be significant to teachers 
from different fields and Jes'cls and cmphiisizc the qualities 
of scholarship and intellectual development that are com- 
mon to graduate study. 

Personal DES’ELOpME.vr Versos Pkofessio.val Fztness 
FOR Teachi.nc. Mention should be made of another prob- 
lem whicli must be faced by those responsible for planning 
graduate work for teachen: the question of personal dcsel- 
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opment versus professional competence in teacher education. 
The public concern that youth be taught to be personally 
fit often becomes confused with the goals of preparation for 
teaching. Obviously, teachers need the kind of liberal edu- 
cation which will prepare them for effective citizenship, help 
them to maintain sound menial and physical health, and 
give to their lives the aid of high moral principles. Yet 
should the emphasis in postgraduate programs be on per- 
sonal development for teachers or on the projection of 
professional knowledge and teaching skill? In part this 
problem is one which should be faced at the time of certifi- 
cation and cmplo^Tncnt for teaching or at the admission 
point for graduate study, but the question remains: Has 
the graduate school a responsibility for developing personal 
fitness of individuals who teach? 

Questions That Need To Be Answered. Out of the 
foregoing arise questions such as the follotving which may 
well concern those responsible for postgraduate programs: 

1. Is the course arrangement economical from the point of 
view of results in relation to effort expended? 

2. Is there an adequate number of survey courses covering 
the important foundations for effective leaching? 

3. Are there courses that provide education in depth? 

4. Is there adequate provision for specialization? 

5. Do students have an opportunity to acquire the tools of 
independent study? 

6. Are students given contact with actual leaching situa- 
tions? 

7. Are students provided with appropriate theoretical 
orientation? 

8. Have the courses a substantial content? 

9. Are the courses truly graduate in character? 

10. Will the courses add to the student’s personal as well as 
his professional competency? 

POSTGRADUATE PROGRAMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

Another source of guidance and information for graduate 
programs for teachers will be found in the many programs of 
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postgraduate teacher education already in operation. These 
programs are characterized by a high degree of diversity It 
would appear that the leaders in the field of teacher educa- 
tion have amazingly different ideas about the character of 
postgraduate work, or how best to provide this phase of the 
teachers continuing professional education. Some of the 
degrees arrarded are professional in character; some are non- 
professional graduate degrees, and some are combinations of 
the two. Some emphasize advanced course work in peda- 
gogy; others include course urirk in the subject-matter fields; 
some emphasize theory only; others provide in various ways 
for substantial amounts of practice, including the internship. 
Some emphasize methods and techniques, and others em- 
phasize the liberal arts and pedagogical foundations of 
teaching. Most programs reflect decisions or points of view 
with reference to the major problems and issues, the nature 
and content of postgraduate teacher education already dis- 
cussed. 

Special Fifth- and Sixth-Vear Procrams of Teacher 
Education. The need to increase the length, of programs of 
teacher education has long been recognized. Until recently, 
a number of factors, such as poor pay. shonage of teachers, 
loir level of preparation, and short tenure of many teachers, 
prevented such a development. In the past decade, however, 
a number of experimental programs, many of them aided by 
subsidies from The Fund for the Advancement of Education 
of The Ford Foundation, have been testing ways of achiev- 
ing this goal. 

As yet, the data available on the v’arious ex^rimental 
plans are insufficient to permit adequate evaluation. Also, 
published descriptions of programs often are out of date 
with actual developments. Some programs, too, have not 
had the benefit of publicity. An attempt is made here, 
nevertheless, to present samples of the various t)'p€5 of fifth- 
and sixth-year programs to illustrate the various vrays in 
which programs of postgraduate teacher education are being 
approached. 
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The Harvard program for elerrtentary- and secondary- 
school teachers. The Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion offers six programs at the master's degree level: 

1. Master of Education for experienced teachers 

2. Master of Education for general purposes 

3. Master of Education for inexperienced candidates in ele- 
mentary education 

4. Master of Arts in Teaching for recent college graduates 
wlio plan to teach in secondary schools 

5. Master of Education in special fields 

6. Master of Education in the academic year institute 

A minimum of eight half-year courses, which ordinarily 
can be taken in one academic year, must be completed to 
qualify for the master’s degree. The degree is awarded 
when the candidate’s record represents a high level of accom- 
plishment. There is no thesis requirement, language re- 
quirement, or comprehensive examination. 

All students must take a one-half-year course from the 
social foundations, one from the psychological foundations, 
and one or more from the principles of teaching group. 
Secondary-school teachers must take two half-year arts and 
sciences courses in the candidate’s field of concentration. 
Inexperienced or teachers with limited experience may se- 
cure experience under either of two plans: 

Plan A: the apprenticeship plan. This plan combines 
graduate study in the candidate’s teaching field with a sys- 
tematic introduction through course work and apprentice 
teaching to the problems of secondary education. 

Plan B: the internship program. Thi.s plan provides a 
combination of graduate study and paid, responsible em- 
ployment as a teacher. The program starts with a six-week 
summer session orientation program, followed by one half 
an academic year in graduate study and one half employed 
as a teacher in one of a number of cooperating schools. 

The brief description provided here does not give the 
many interesting details pertaining to these programs. It is 
clear, however, that the emphasis in both types of post- 
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graduate degree plans is on practice, under supervision ivith 
retated study of rite faundicha fields of education as svell 
as in the subject-matter fields of the student's major. It 
should be mentioned tliat these programs are intended 
pnni.yiJy for graduates of liberal am colleges who have 
had little or no previous pedagogical preparation. In effect, 
both plans recogniK as graduate credit work that is com- 
nionly included in pre-service undergraduate programs in 
many institutions. 

The Vale MasUr of Arts in teaching. Vale Univenity 
offers 3 iH’o-year program leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts in Teaching. All students are enrolled in the Graduate 
School during both years. In the first year each student 
takes three regular deparimema) courses in the subject he is 
preparing to teach; all students are required to take a gradu- 
ate course in the history and philosophy of education. In 
the second year the student sen-es as a regular teacher in 
one of 16 cooperating schools in the New Haven area. 
Along with their teaching assignments, they attend a gradu- 
ate seminar which attempts to relate teaching experience to 
the subject matter they are teaching. After the first six 
sveeks of the second year, the student may be certified by 
the Connecticut State Board of Education as a qualified 
teacher and receive regular salary as a first-year teacher. 

Admission to the program is made on the basis of the 
adequacy of the applicant's preparation, his sincerity of 
purpose, and his adaptability to the program as Judged by: 

1. A (r.anscript of the student's undergraduate record 

2 . His Graduate Record Examination scores on the >iptilude 
Test ant] the Advanced Test in the field in which he 
plans to teach 

3. Three letters of recommendation from penons who have 
known the applicant and his work 

4. A statement by the applicant telling what he believes to 
be the strong and weak points 0/ his preparation, the 
qualities that he considers to have been particularly good 
or unsatisfactory in teachers he himself has had, his ex- 
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perlence if any with children and adolescents, and his 
specific plan for a teaching career, including the kind of 
schools in which he would teach, the age level of students, 
and the subject 

The prerequisites include a reading knowledge of French 
or German. The Office of Teacher Training has charge of 
the initiation, organization, and coordination of all field 
activities. Among these activities are a number of special 
conferences and institutes such as the conferences in subject- 
matter fields, the Yale Summer Languages Institute, the 
Yale Shakespeare Institute, the summer program in Ameri- 
can studies, the Yale Institute for Independent Schools, and 
the John Hay Fellows. 

The Arkansas teacher education experiment.'^ One of the 
earlier and more radical departures from traditional patterns 
of teacher education was found in the Arkansas plan. This 
plan deferred the professional education of teachers until the 
fifth year, and in certain respects it represented an extension 
of undergraduate work into what othenvise might constitute 
a first year of graduate study. The year’s work consisted of 
twenty weeks of internship plus training in certain theoreti- 
cal foundations. 

After two days of orientation, three weeks of directed 
observation in the public schools follow. Then the next 
three months are devoted to seminars. The 20-week prac- 
ticum is accompanied by conferences and seminars. The 
student receives .?0 semester hours of credit, 18 in under- 
graduate education from the college from svhich he earned 
his undergraduate degree, and 12 in graduate credit from 
the University of Arl^nsas. He also receives a stipend of 
§125.00 per month. 

This program has been a kind of pedagogical storm 
center with many conflicting points of view as to its effec- 
tiveness. The original program was a cooperative one in- 


»D. D. ^^cnrien, "The Arkansas Teacher Education Experiment,'* Sev- 
enth Yearbook, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, 1951, pp. 57-C2. 
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volving the stale Unixersuy an<l stale colleges. Since the 
program !i.is been in operaiion. ccrt.iln otiier state colleges 
have cstablUhctl their own master's degree programs. 

TAe Ilnslou Colftf^r Mastrr of I'ditcltou pro^am for 
rlotnoutary-school teachers. It is ij^pothestzctl by Boston 
Coffege officials that elementary-school tcarlicrs svill be best 
scrvctl by a cttrrirnlnm in sshich half the courses relate to 
prt)fcisional eduention ant! half to the htimanisiie disci- 
plines. The degree program inehtdes five three^rredited 
eotmes in professional (duration, three of svhich are re- 
tjiiircd, namely a course in etlticational research, a course in 
the philfwophy of education, and a seminar in elementary 
etiucaiion. The program also requires five thrce<redit lib- 
eral arts and seiejice cojjrses, namely a course in literary 
criticism, a cottrsc iti cortcepts of mtKlcrn mathem-itics, a 
ctJttrsc in physical science, a conne in history and tlie his- 
torian. anti a course in philosophy (liberty and authority) ; 
each is taught by a subject matter specialist. 

The profcssion.il courses are organlzetl to present a s)!!- 
thesis of b.isie iheoty in which three .approaches are made: 
(J) theory' as dcvclopctl in the philosophy of education,* (2) 
theory' as enriched and icstcsl in educational research: and 
(5) theory and its implications for practice tlcvelopcd in tlie 
Seminar in Elementary Education. Candidates must satisfy 
the general aradcmlc $t.indards for admission to the Boston 
College Gratluatc SchtwI. A fiill-timc student c.in finish 
the courses in tsvo semesters and one summer. There is no 
thesis requirement, 

Gradualc prof'raws for teachers at Ceoige Peabody Col- 
lege for teachers.^ The Pc.abody program is primarily one 
of ads’anced professional study rather than graduate study. 
TJ)c Master of Arts tlcgrcc includes all first ye.ir students 
except those tvho have p.irticidar competence in music and 
wlta prefer (he program Icading^ to life Master of Music 
degree. The program is organized (or teachers, librarians, 

sCharlet R. Spain, ■•Cradnate Programi in Fducation at C.cotge fwb^y 
College for Teacherr." SOih J rarbook. National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, ran It (Chicago' Unocralty of Chiago rrcw. 
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supen’isors, and administrators. Twenty-seven quarter- 
hours in education and psychology are prerequisite to en- 
trance upon the program. Forty-eight quarter-hours are re- 
quired for graduation, which are distributed to give the 
student a major teaching field and a minor of 16 credits. 
The student may submit a thesis in Hen of six credits if he 
chooses to do so. The .student must include in his program 
a course in curriculum construction, educational adminis- 
tration, and human development and guidance. 

Peabody also provides for further advanced graduate 
study, a two-year Master of Education degree. This pro- 
gram requires one year of 36 credits plus the completion of 
a professional project. The program is very flexible and 
may be planned almost entirely in terms of a student’s needs. 
The planning and supervision of tlie work is in the hands 
of a faculty committee of three members. 

Graduate program for teachers at Cornell University^ 
The School of Education of Cornell University is a group of 
coordinate departments and divisions of education through- 
out the university and is not an autonomous college. 'When 
students expect to teach subjects for tvhich a fifth year of 
work is required, the candidate must be admitted to the 
Graduate School as a candidate for a master’s degree, with a 
major in some field of education, for his last year of work. 
Graduates may take majors or minors leading to advanced 
degrees in fields such as administration, supervision, cur- 
riculum construction, secondary education, educational 
psychology, extension education, guidance and personnel 
administration, home economics education, industrial and 
technical education, science education, nature study, con- 
servation education, history of education, philosophy of edu- 
cation, agricultural education, moral education, and social 
studies education. 

In addition to the completion of a major in a subject- 
matter field in one of the colleges the student may take pro* 

«A. L. Winw, •'Graduaie Pro^ftams in Education at Cornell UnivcTslty,'* 
Graduate Study in Education, 50lh Yearbook. Part I (Chicago: Unhersity 
of Ctiicago PfCM. IWI) 
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fessional work to meet state certification requirements. For 
applicants ■who have had leaching experience the Master of 
Science in Education is available. Candidates for this degree 
work under a special committee and must take a minimum 
of two terms or five sunimer sessions of six weeks each, 
prepare a thesis or problem, and pass a comprehensive final 
examination. The major must be in a field of education 
but the minor may be in a subject-matter field. 

TAe Stanford Unttfersity Program.^ The Master of Arts 
in Education is the basic teacher-preparation degree offered 
by the School of Education. This program requires one 
year of graduate study. There are three types of master of 
arts programs: one emphasires research, another stresses the 
preparation of the master teacher, and a third urges the 
preparation of special service worken in the secondary 
school. Only t(ie research program requires a thesis. All 
programs require that the candidate take work in educa- 
tional psyciiology and educational sociology, and in at least 
two of the following: philosophy, history of education, edu- 
cational hygiene, administration, curriculum, and guidance. 

Each candidate selects a field of concentration which in- 
volves one third or more of his coune work. In addition the 
candidate is encouraged to take up to one third of his work 
in fields oilier than professional Plication. Individual pro- 
gram planning is done by the student with the aid of a 
faculty .advisor who represents his major field of interest. 

Cooperative Programs vor the Graduate Educatiov of 
Teachers.® Many institutions, both private and public. 
Jiave developed programs for shared responsibility in the 
field of teacher education, Vanderbilt University, George 
Peabody College, and a number of other institutions of 
Nashville, Tennessee, have such an arrangement, as have 
Han'ard University and a number of other institutions in 


*A. John BartVy. ■■Cra<tuate rrc^gramt in Education at Stanford Ifnitw- 
sit)," SOlIt yearbook. National Soci«y for the Study of Educatton. Part Jf 
(Chicago: Univertity Chicago Pres*, 1951) 

' CRohcrt H. Kocnler, Co-operolive Ctaiuote Programs, Ball State Teacher* 
College. .MuncJe, Indiana. I^'j9 (miineognphed). 
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the Boston area. The state of Indiana has a plan of gradu- 
ate studies leading to the doctorate, involving the state uni- 
versity, Purdue University, the two state tcacliers college, 
Butler University, and others. The states of Michigan, Ohio, 
North Carolina, New Mexico, and Oklahoma have more or 
less elaborate plans of cooperation. Koenkcr reports 55 in- 
stitutions having such programs among 229 institutions re- 
plying to a questionnaire sent to some 552 colleges and 
universities in February 1959. 

The Wiscoyjsin cooperative state-wide program.'^ "Work- 
ing under legislation providing for the coordinating of 
higher edtication in Wisconsin and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the .State Coordinating Committee on graduate 
stvtdies, a state-wide graduate program for the education of 
teachers has been established involving cooperation among 
the several state colleges and the university. Some of the 
principles of action agreed tipon in the establishment of tliis 
program were the following; 

1. Besides the common prerequisites for graduate study, 
teaching experience is required. It svas felt that ccrtiHcation 
requirements were essentially undergraduate work and 
should be treated as such, and that persons witliout teaching 
experience svere not ready to profit greatly from graduate 
study. Liberal arts graduates without leaching experience 
may meet these prerequisites by an internship and certain 
designated courses in professional education. 

2. A distinction is made between graduate study and 
undergraduate study in purpose, content, and method. The 
tendency to extend undergraduate purposes, content, and 
metijods into the years set aside for graduate studies is found 
detrimental to the broader purposes of education. If under- 
graduate study is thought of principally as getting ac- 
quainted svith the thinking of others, graduate study should 
be primarily a period of learning to think for one’s self; if 
undergraduate study is thought of chiefly as a pouring-in 

’Stale Coordinating Commiitee on Graduate Studies, Cooperative Expert- 
mental Master's Degree Programs for Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers, Madison. Wisconsin, 1959 (mimeograph^). 
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’State Coordinating Commitice on Cradiiatc Studies. Cooperative Cxperi- 
mental Master's Degree Programs for Llementary and Secondary School 
Teachers, Madison, Wisconsin. 1959 (mimeographed). 
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process (u’hicli most persons tvonld deny) , graduate study 
should be thought of primarily as a digghig-out process; if 
undergraduate study is thott^it of as closely teacher-di- 
rected, graduate study should be ihouglu of chiefly as self 
help; and. finally, if undergraduate study is thought to be a 
kind of bappy-ljunting ground for the proponents of surrey 
courses, graduate study is that for the seminar and individ- 
ual research. There are, of course, other tlilTerences. 

3. Emphasis is placed upon the liberal arts and peda- 
gogical foundations of practice and less upon technique 
courses. Tedmiques arc thought best developed on the job 
through supendsed iniermliips and full-time employment 
where the conditions of practice are tvell knou-n rather than 
in courses where panictpanis merely talk about tliern. 
Among the liberal arts and pedagogical foundations em- 
phasized are the following: the biological foundations of 
human behavior; the physical world and man: the social 
foundations of behavior; (he philosophical and historical 
foundations of practice; the psychological foundations of 
practice; and the language arts as tools of good thinking. 

4 . Empliasis is placed upon more adequate controls over 
the subject matter to be taught or activities to be directed. 
Adequate understanding of children and child development, 
of learning and evaluative processes, and of the liberal arts 
and pedagogical foundations .ire not only important in the 
education of te.ichers but also is a more adetjuatc control 
over subject matter and the tools of scholarship. Escry 
ciTort is made to strengthen the teacher's competenq- in this 
respect. At least h.ilf of the s\ork must be taken in an 
are.1 of subject-matter specialization. 

5. Finally, emphasis is placed upon (he inierdi$riplin.ir)-. 
“all-university" character of teaclicr education. TIic educa- 
tion of teachers has become through a itirn of esents, in the 
minds of many, synonymous with methods and practice 
teaching. Important as these may be, they constitute only 
a small part of the teacher education program which an 
best be performed on an interdisciplinary, all-uniscrsity 
basis. Not only do the lilxrral arts and pcd-igogiral foiincla- 
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tions to teaching and subject-matter competency need to be 
re-emphasized, but also the kinds of training that cut across 
departmental lines. The modem university is a highly 
compartmentalized affair, and this compartmcntalization has 
served a useful purpose; but most elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers need more breadth as well as depth in 
their education. 

DOCTORAL PROGRAMS POR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
In addition to the fifth- and sixth-year postgraduate 
teacher education programs, some institutions are extending 
graduate work for classroom teachers to include the doctor- 
ate. Two questions about these doctoral programs for teach- 
ers seem to be uppermost in the minds of many people: (I) 
Do teachers need the doctorate? and (2) If so, which doc- 
torate can best serve their professional requirements, the 
Doctor of Philosophy or the Doctor of Education? 

Do Classroom Teachers Need the Doctorate? In con- 
sidering this subject, two restrictions are made: (1) the 
discussion is limited to the education of elementary- and 
secondary-school teaclien; and (2) under consideration is 
only the preparation of classroom teachers with no consid- 
eration being given to the professional training needed by 
school administrators or other educational specialists. 

The need for the doctorate for precollege teachers must 
be considered in the light of two rather important facts. 
First, not too long ago most teachers had little or no pro- 
fessional training, and few held college degrees. Most states 
now require graduation from college to teach in either ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. An increasing number of 
teachers have completed the master’s degree and already a 
few hold doctorates. The new emphasis on fifth- and sixth- 
year graduate programs for teachers will undoubtedly focus 
attention on the doctorate as a goal for classroom practition- 
ers. It will doubtless be many years, however, before any 
large proportion of the teaching body will be brought to this 
level of preparation. In this situation the question of a 
doctor's degree would seem to be chiefly an academic one. 
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Second, llicre is currently a great shortage of teachers, which 
necessitates employment of substandard and special-permit 
teachers. 

Times and conditions, howet'cr, change. There is much 
discussion today of teaching (cams and master teachers. A 
ph)'sictan is suirotmded, under favorable conditions, by a 
host of assistants: nurses, technicians, and interns. Possibly 
the master teacher of the future and a holder of a doctor’s 
degree udll be given similar assistance: cier'ica] assistance, 
tcacliing assistance, and technicians. Some of the dnidgery 
ss’ill be removed from teaching through a svider use of 
macljines. Also, new concepts of class size are emerging to 
supplant the rigid, across-the-board, uniform class size now 
found in so many school systems. A class sire varied ac- 
cording to purpose, penons, conditions, and methods of 
teaching may be employed. Taken together these may offer 
one solution to the perennial shortage of teachers and ac- 
complish the dual ends of paying master teachers higher 
salaries and reducing the over-all, per-tmit cost of education. 

The consoiUhtion of schools has brought about mtve 
specialiaaiton in teaching, better-trained teachers, and higher 
pay for school personnel. Possibly some of these changes 
promote the feeling that more teachers need to advance to 
the level of the doctorate. 

The Doctor of P/ulosopiiv or the Doctor of Edvca- 
Tios Degree? Wlietlier classroom teachers will be served 
best by the Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Education 
rlegree depends somewhat on the characteristics of each 
degree in a given institution. In some universities, the re- 
quirements for the (wo degrees may be practically ideniica]. 

As these degrees are generally conceived, the Doctor of 
Philosophy is considered to be primarily a research degree 
while the Doctor of Education places more emphasis on 
preparation for professional practice. 

If the differences between the Doctor of Philosophy and 
Doctor of Education degrees prevail, classroom teachers will 
need elements of both. They svill benefit from the emph^h 
placed in Doctor of Pliilosojdiy programs on developing 
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research skill, creative inquiry, problem solving, and educa- 
tion in depth. Teachers iiolding a doctorate sliould be more 
capable than those with less training to formulate value 
judgments for themselves, refine principles, develop designs 
for reseach, conduct evaluations, and understand the tech- 
nical studies of other educational scholars. On the other 
hand, classroom teachers need to learn hotv to deal with 
professional problems associated with the adaption of subject 
matter to the purposes and conditions of classroom instruc- 
tion, at various levels, ivhicli are more commonly emphasized 
to a greater extent in Doctor of Education degree programs. 

Some leaders in graduate work believe tliat a new type 
of degree called by a title .such as Doctor of Arts in Teaching 
which will combine the strengths of the research and profes- 
sional emphases is needed for both precollege and college 
teachers. Others hold that tlie scope of the present Doctor 
of Pliilosophy degree can be expanded to meet this need. 
^Vhethe^ the staiincli traditions of the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree will permit it to adapt its requirements to the goal 
of classroom tcacliers is a debatable question. 

All of the foundation fields in education offer content 
suitable for inclusion in the Doctor of Philosophy degree on 
a level of quality equal to programs in sucli fields as plant 
pathology, bacteriology, genetics, agricultural economics, and 
rural sociology. The problem faced is how to provide for 
training in the translation of knowledge into professional 
action. Possibly for this reason, it must be admitted that 
both the Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Education 
degrees are needed, each for a different purpose. 

Recent developments in the pattern for the Doctor of 
Education degree at llarsard University make it more in 
character and function like the Doctor of Medicine degree. 
Substituted for the academic type of dissertation is a more 
practical form of advanced internship training which usually 
includes the completion of several professional studies in 
actual school situations. Like the tradition in the field of 
medicine, this Doctor of Education degree emphasizes the 
mastery of professional information, the study of profes- 
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sional problenw, the discovery and nse of knowledge, and 
the translation of knou’ledge into successful practice. Such 
attainments, it can be readily recognised, are dosely associ- 
ated with the graduate study goals of classroom teachers. 

ADMINISTRATION OF POSTGRADUATE PROGRAMS 
^ Administration of postgraduate teacher education pro- 
grams depend somewhat on whether graduate or professional 
degrees arc offered. The giadtiate scJiool usually admin- 
isters graduate degrees and may also control the professional 
degree programs, as is true at the University of Colorado 
and in about tivo-thirds of the insfitutions which offer both 
types of degrees^ In other situations graduate professional 
degrees are administered by schools of edtjcaiion. Some 
arrangements provide for varying degrees of joint responsi- 
bility between graduate schools and professional divisions. 

Points at which administrative controls are exercised in- 
clude: admission, transfer of credits, curricula, staffs, course, 
and graduation requirements. In independent professional 
schools and colleges these functions remain with the dean 
and faculty of the school. In composite institutions, these 
responsibilities are discharged by the dean of the graduate 
school under policies formuJaied by the graduate faculty. 

In some situations considerable departmental autonomy 
exists within broad policy guide lines; in others, depart- 
ments have little authority. Certain instiimions accord 
much freedom and great responsibility to individual gradu- 
ate professors; others place dependence upon committees of 
Ciculty members. 

Important to postgraduate programs of teacher education 
is the interest of those in charge of tJjc administration of 
programs in the problem of providing suitable graduate 
study for teachers. When it is assumed by the administra- 
tion that the status quo of graduate study is sufficient, or 
when the graduate education of teadiers is given low prior- 
ity, progress toivard developing programs of graduate u-ork 
for educational practitioners svill be slow. In an age when 
quality in education depends so heavily upon excellence in 
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teaching, leadership for graduate programs faces a heavy 
obligation to guide the energies and resources of graduate 
faculties in the development of better postgraduate teacher 
education programs. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Programs for Continuing 
Professional Development 


Perhaps no other profession maintains such extensive pro- 
grams designed to promote the professional development of 
Its licensed members as does teaching. Teachers attend sum- 
mer sessions, enroll in extension courses tvhile on the job, 
and participate in institutes, workshops, and curricahim de- 
velopment projects. In many school systems, such profes- 
sional activities are required; in others they are encouraged 
by the inducement of financial advancement, and in most 
of the rest they are strongly endorsed by the school board, 
the administration, and the faculty. 

Supervisors, T»’iio have been employed extensi\’ely in 
cotmty, to^vn, and city school systems, give much of their 
time to helping teadiers plan in-service educational activi- 
ties. Institutions ivhich provide preparation for teaching 
share extensi\ely in such activities. Professional organiza- 
tions at local, state, and national levels lend their support 
to all such efforts to improve the competence of teadiers. 

NEED FOR CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
The basic reasons that the teadiing profession devotes an 
inordinate amount of time and energy to promoting pro- 
867 
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grams of continuing professional development arc (1) the 
relatively low level of preparation with which teachers begin 
work; (2) the differences in educational programs that pre- 
vail from school to school; (3) the impact of new knowledge 
upon individual courses and school curriculums; and (4) 
the multiplicity of unsolved professional problems that con- 
front teachers. 

Teachers Only Partially Prepared. Teachers, unlike 
doctors or lawyers who experience longer periods of prepara- 
tion, begin their careers upon graduation from four years of 
college as fully certified practitioners; yet they are only 
partially prepared. In twelve states, elementary-school teach- 
ers need only two years of college for professional certifica- 
tion.* In many others provisional certificates are granted 
which for all practical purposes circumvent tlic pret'aillng 
four-year college study requirement. Even four-year college 
graduates of better institutions are poorly prepared for 
teaching, by standards for other professions and in compari- 
son w'ith tlie practices of some other countries. 

The typical college graduate enters teaching w'ith defi- 
ciencies in liberal education, in the subject field of his 
specialization, and in necessary professional preparation. 
His basic liberal edvicaiion often has not prepared* him to 
wTite and speak his oum language correctly and effectively, 
much less the language of another nation. Many teachers 
omit the study of a second language entirely in their college 
studies. Their preparation for citizenship responsibilities 
has been found to be weak in such fields as economics, world 
history and geography, local, state, and national government, 
and in such important fields as those of ethics, science, and 
sociology. 

The long-established practice of requiring teachers to 
leach several subjects has encouraged the continuation of 
the pattern of distributing college courses into a minimum 
of three fields. 

^ D. C. SVoellnCT and Sf A. SS’ood, Requirementt for Certification of 
Teachen, Counselort, Ltbranans, Admtntttralori, for elementary Schoolt, 
Secondary Schools. Junior Colleges. I9i6-V} {Chicaffo: Unhersity of Chicago 
I’m*. 1937). p. 125. 
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Originally tlie major-and-two-rainor pattern served the 
useful purpose of forcing the student to gain breadth in his 
college studies. 'With the development of programs of gen- 
eral education during the first two yean of college work 
designed to accomplish this same objective, many institu- 
tions which prepare teachers still insist upon students distrib- 
uting their specialization among several fields. In general, 
the result is that the student is not well prepared to teadi in 
any field. Another factor that perpetuates the multisubjec 
preparation has been the existence in many states 
hish school. Small schools, of necessity, need Kacl.ers who 
caS meet the minimum legal 

several subjects rather than those who are well prepared 

with only an introduction -nd develonment. philoso- 
about human learning. 

phy, - ponp is 

society. Their P 5 20 hours, and this under 

often limited to as lutle as 10 ^ . 

the close .scrutiny of a participation in cur- 

Many have had little pr p j„jj,„^„spon5lbilities for 

riculum development , ^rfonn. Classroom teach- 

other duties which are far removed from 

etx often function m Tims, they are 

their traditional job of pure public-relations 

expected to perform as S“' jj^^atists, artists, and .as the 
personnel, ,iTOnK with our schools?" Some 

parents’ answer to: ' nre-service preparation has little to 
teachers find that their p ' „ost teachers have to 

do with these “°«*i„gsit.iation. 

assume once they arrn PnocEmJam or School 

Adjustment to , established policy of local 

System. Because of the lirmiy 
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coniTol of schools, and as a result of community and pupil 
population differences, schools tend to be unique and indi- 
vidualistic. The philosophy and organization, as svcll as the 
curricular emphasis, in a particular school are the product 
of many factors. They depend upon the historical evolu- 
tion of education, the educational aspirations of the people, 
the community’s economic and industrial development, the 
character of leadership the school has enjoyed, and a wide 
variety of forces that affect school programs. 

Beginning teachers need help to adjust to the philosophy 
and procedure of the employing school system. Programs of 
in-service education are designed to provide such assistance.® 
Keeping Abreast of New Know'ledcf.. Members of 
every profession must keep abreast of new knosriedge as it 
develops and affects their professional practice. Teaching is 
no exception. Today’s teacher of mathematics and physics, 
for example, needs to be almost completely rc-educated in 
his subject field.* Those who arc currently graduating and 
entering teaching will find their subject-matter preparation 
out of date in a fesv years unless they continue to study. All 
teachers need to be in touch with new knowledge that affects 
community life, state, national, and world affairs. In short, 
the teacher should continue striving to be a well-educated 
person as well as an expert in his field of specialization. 
This obligation requires diligent scholarship. 

Solution of Presslnc Educational Problems. Another 
need for programs of continuing professional development 
for teachers is to permit systematic study of pressing educa- 
tional problems. In recent years, a feiv school systems have 
begun to encourage research by classroom teacher. Some 
have established central research services to help solve prob- 
lems confronting teachers and schools. Others have made it 
possible for teachers to be transferred from teaching to re- 

* National Society for the Study of Education, Jn-tennee Education for 
Teachers, Supervisors, and Adminutraton fChicazo: Unhersity of Chicazo 
Press. 1957). 

*K. C. Kell). “National Saence Foundation's Program in Education in 
the Sdences." Educational Record, J8 {April. 1957), pp. 91-99. 
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search on a part- or full-time basis, for specific periods, to 
conduct research projects important to the school s>'stem. 
Programs of in-service education have been designed specifi- 
cally to encourage teacliers to study the problems that con- 
front them in their classrooms. As a result, teachers have 
often become more competent as research scholars and have 
produced results that have improved the schools they serve. 

The success of an individual in teachini; may depend 
almost .as much on the quality of the pro^m o m-seia ice 
education as upon the pre.seivice preparatton. I™ 

shotvn that teachers tvho have the advantage of 

continning professional recomiired, 

of in-service education in most states. 

LEADERSHIP FROM EMPLOYING SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Ma^r leadership for 

development has been tllegerand by state de- 

tem. Assistance has been ^veu by raj^ge 

partments of public instniciio . ^ jocal school 

Lponsihility in this fi® WJ;” ^“TmplJyed and the 

systems are the number^ 3"pervision.s 

amount of support provi primary objective of 

ORtESTTATtOn TO TEACtUNO Jhe^ 

programs “"“".“'"f •’[„riiin''. Inasmuch as teachers arc 
teacher is orientation to o 

.Hc^v G. Rid..,, 
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only introduced to teaching during their pre-serv ice programs 
of preparation, the school system must help tlicm to adjust 
to the total teacher responsibilities. This involves, in many 
cases, helping teachers to learn the duties related to such 
problems as administering discipline, orgatiization of courses, 
counseling students, supervising pupil activities, testing and 
evaluation, and working with parents and other tcnclicrs. 

Such professional weaknesses in the beginning teacher arc 
not due necessarily to inefficiency on the part of the institu- 
tions offering pre-service programs of preparatioti. They may 
result more from the fact that programs of leaclicr prepara- 
tion, ev'en those of four years* duration, arc too short to per- 
mit sufficient time to develop a sound general education, 
scholarship in the subject field to he taught, and skill in the 
art of teaching. Even if more time vvcrc available at the pre- 
service level, it would be impossible to develop fully compe- 
tent teachers in many institutions because of limited and 
inadequate laboratory facilities for ofiservation and practice 
leaching av'ailablc to prospective teachers. In many institu- 
tions, the final preparation of the teacher, of necessity, must 
wait until the teaclicr is employed before adequate facilities 
for practice arc available to him. This automatically places 
a heavy burden (or providing the final stages of teacher prep- 
aration upon the employing school system. 

College officials who counsel prospective teachers often 
point out to them the wisdom of accepting employment in a 
school system which provides adequate supervisory assistance 
to promote the continuing professional development of teach- 
ers. Schools have learned that investments in supervision 
and in-serv'ice educational services to teachers pay good divi- 
dends in attracting the best prospective teachers. 'With the 
growing shortage of teachers, the availability of outstanding 
programs of professional assistance to beginning teachers will 
increasingly become an asset to a school system. 

Services or Supervlsio.v. The seri'iccs of supervision have 
been so poorly directed, or improperly employed in many 
school systems, that superv’ision has fallen into a state of dis- 
repute. Teachers have rebelled against the authority of su- 
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pen'isors. Negative attitudes toward programs o£ in-service 
education have often prevailed and communities have ob- 
jected to the cost of these ser\'ices.* 

Such reactions have been due to failure to define clearly 
the function of supervision and to identify the services that 
it should and can best provide. School systems which con- 
centrate supervisory services on programs designed to im- 
prove or re train experienced teachers, while ignoring the 
professional needs of beginning teachers, risk the develop- 
ment of antagonisms toward supervision by both S™"P» “ 
teacliens. The older teaclieis resent the efforts “> 
change their ways; the beginning leacheis become discour- 
aged because tiiey are not leceiving help. i.vner 

^ At its worst sunervision becomes another name for hyper 
cridca react and all work that the classroom 
rSry^rms constant a-dh-i-bn displays on Ute 
part of the individual in a by poor 

its best, n;"d':"^ 

encouraging ™ P when constructive or crea- 

crative altitudes in the tea ,1,^ 

live supervision is present. hmefits.’ 

individual teachers reccire opu improving the pro- 

Guide to new teachers. In adiocated that 

fessional competence of teac ^ ' helping new teach- 

supetvision should be ^-^ll'^pment during the first 
ers continue their P'"''” . ,3recrs,‘ It is argued that if 
ot^help^hjoling teache. when t.icy need it most, 

.J, sr. Clng, "Svanh S‘’inZ"'mS,. 

Snllr™"”” a. 

b„L'T.°T“h/v'i 5 nl' I m" 

^nSiy o'r.Sn.™i* 
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level to the importance of continuing tlicir professional de- 
velopment on the job, and who find in the organized pro- 
gram stimulating opportunities to extend titcir knowledge 
of the subjects taught and skill in teaching, will be more 
likely to respond favorably to programs of in-scrvice edu- 
cation. 

A common mistake of school systems is to require, or in 
various svays to coerce, participation by teachers in in- 
service activities even though they have already achieved 
professional maturity and competence. Although good 
teachers are always endeavoring to improve, they soon reach 
a point where they prefer the freedom to direct their own 
professional study and research. Efforts to treat such teach- 
ers as apprentices lead only to resentment of in-service ac- 
tivities and may destroy faculty morale. Such methods also 
tend to deploy a school system’s resources away from young 
teachers who, because of the inadequacy of programs of pre- 
service preparation, need help to achieve professional 
maturity. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

Institutions for teacher education have assumed consid- 
erable responsibility for helping improve the professional 
competence of teachers in service. Their effons usually 
have been pointed toward providing extension and summer 
courses; organizing institutes, conferences, study groups; and 
less frequently, stimulating teacher participation in research. 
A few have endeavored to provide foUow-up services to 
lielp their graduates make the transition from college to 
teaching.’® 

Because many individuals in the United States have be- 
come teachers without finishing college, there has been a 
tremendous demand for college courses appropriate to under- 
graduate degree programs for teachers. In addition, cenifi- 


1»E. Fite, "FolloH-up Program for ilic .Nfarier of Teaching Degree Grad- 
uate." Peabody Journal of F.dueaUon, 34 (March. 1937), pp. 290-96. 
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cation requirements for administrative positions and tlie 
professionai advantages associated svith the accumulation of 
course credits and degrees (better positions, bigfier pay. and 
professiona} status) have combined to create .in unprece- 
dented demand for fonnaJ courses at the gradttate level 
The summer session and extension programs Jiavc carried 
heavy responsibility for this svork. 

Summer Session" Programs. The summer session's major 
contribution to teacher education has been two fold: it has 

(1) provided college courses for general education purposes 
and cotirscs in the fields of specialization for teachers: and 

(2) ofFeretl graduate degree programs for school personnel 
preparing for positions of educational leadership. 

The predomin.ince of ped.igogical courses in summer ses- 
sions has been dtic to a number of factors. Tc.ichers con- 
scientiously have wanted help sviih their teaching problems. 
In spite of the fact that summer courses In education are 
frequently limited to vicarious considerations of the prob- 
lems, m.iny teachers have received from them the aid they 
sought. Skilled and e.xpericnced professors are able to help 
teachers become acquainted with ideas and examples of 
good practice uhich thcycotdd apply uhen they returned to 
their dassJooms. 

Anotlicr factor which h.is increased summer education 
course enrollments, particularly at the graduate level, has 
been the reluctance of subject-matter departments to meet 
the professional needs of teachers. Standaid programs of 
graduate study in subject fields at the masters degree level 
aim at laying the fotindafion for research .ind inicnsisc 
s|>ccialization Ic.iding to the doctorate. Standarth of selec- 
tion .ind atiainmcni arc designed to identify the talented 
few wlio will achieve success -it advanced levels of study. 

Many teachers, because tlicir undergraduate degree pro- 
grams vvcrc devoted to studying several fields rather (h.in to 
intensive spcci.iliraiion in one. hick the coune pre-requitiirs 
for admissuin to work in the subject fields they are 

teaching. If .ulmitted. they often find the competition vrith 
younger graduate stiideius who have had more imemive and 
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recent undergraduate preparation in the specialized field too 
rigorous. As a result, teachers turn to departments of edu- 
cation for graduate degree programs and often leave their 
teaching assignments for administration as a consequence of 
the conditions that confront them in subject-matter depart- 
ments of graduate schools. 

Recent efforts supported by the National Science Foun- 
dation promise to correct this condition. Subject-matter 
departments have been atvarded grants tvhich provide staff 
salaries and scholarships for participants. Graduate courses 
in subject fields are designed specifically for teachers. The 
results prove that teachers desire to take graduate tvork in 
subject fields when appropriate courses are offered. Closer 
association with teachers and their problems is helping col- 
lege professors of subject fields to understand more clearly 
the training teachers must have and to feel a responsibility 
for helping provide it. 

A basic factor in the grotvth of summer session enroll- 
ments of teachers, regardless of their field of study, has been 
the practice of public school s^'stems of giving salary in- 
creases for the completion of formal courses or degrees. The 
requirements by some states that teachers complete a pre- 
scribed number of courses, within a given period of years, 
to maintain the validity of their teaching certificates has 
increased summer session enrollments as well.” These prac- 
tices, although intended to improve the professional com- 
petence of teachers, all too frequently have encouraged 
reluctant teachers to enroll in graduate courses, for the 
quick attainment of easy credits and degrees, rather than the 
improvement of professional skill. 

Extension Courses. Extension and correspondence 
courses have also made major contributions to the continu- 

** “Appraisal and Promouon rroccduret in L'rtian School Piitricts, 1955* 
56.“ Circular No. 8 (Wathington. D. C-: Educaiional Rwarch Serrice, 1956). 
p. 56 

“State Minimum Salary Lawa and Coal S<hci3ul« for Teacher*. 1956-57.“ 
Spatial Strmo (Waihington. I>. C.: Rnearch Di>iiion of the N.EwS., No*ejn* 
l;er, 1956). p. 58. 
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ing professional study and development of teachers. Orig- 
inally, such courses served teadien exclusively at the under- 
graduate level. This is still true of correspondence courses. 
In recent years many major institutions, such as the univer- 
sities of Wisconsin. Colorado, Michigan, Illinois, Virginia, 
and California, hate offered extension courses at the gradu- 
ate level. Teachers are permitted to include a limited num- 
ber of such courses in graduate degree programs of the 
institutions offering them. 

Extension courses for teachers are subject to some of the 
same weaknesses as are summer session programs. Subject- 
matter departments have been reluctant, in most institu- 
tions, to provide suitable courses for teachers; consequently, 
teachers have been forced to enroll in the courses offered 
by departments of education. 

However, one strength extension courses fiave is the 
availability of laboratories in which teschen can test theory 
and pursue research interests. Most extension courses are 
carried on during the winter months. This makes it pos- 
sible for professional courses work to be closely related to 
the problems leacliers face in their schools.** Perhaps the 
outstanding example of extension courses whicli emphasized 
laboratory research is the extensive child-study extension 
program developed by the l/niversity of Maryland tinder 
the direction of Daniel Prescott and his colleagues.** This 
program helps teachers improve their knowledge of child 
development through the study of tlie children as they 
teach. University professors help in the or^nization of the 
study, the comparison of results with established principles, 
and the analysis of data. 

Short Courses and Institutes. Afost institutions for 
teacher education sponsor various t^es of short courses 
(with or without college credit), imtilutes, in-service study 
groups, and provide consultation services to help teachers 


« L. J. StUes, “Graduate Exteodon Teaching.*' Wuwli'orwt Attminurraf/cn 

and Supervihon, S!} (I^ovember. _ 

unaniel A. Present el al , The Child in the rdurotive Proeesn (Xe« 
Yorl.- MrCrattf-Hill Book Co, Ine, I»7). pp- <13 52. 
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keep abreast of new knowledge and educational develop- 
ments. 

Short courses are usually focused upon the intensive study 
of a segment of a pedagogical or subject field, namely, cur- 
riculum, human development, audio-visual aids, children’s 
literature, family finance education, economics, or art. 
They often concentrate on a skill-field such as reading, arith- 
metic, or speech correction. Testimony of teachers and 
school administrators supports the value of this type of 
course as an aid to continuing professional development. 

Institutes range in length from one day to a week and 
are usually designed to appeal to a particular professional 
group, such as school administrators or teachers of business 
education, or to a cross-section of professional people svho 
are interested in a field such as gtiidance or the gifted child. 

Most institutions make consultation sers’ices of staff mem- 
bers available to teachers and school systems as much as their 
resources permit. Some free professors on a part-time basis 
to permit them to visit teachers to provide help with teach- 
ing problems in their subject fields. A fetv institutions have 
attempted assigning professors the responsibility of consult- 
ing with graduates wlio arc first-year teachers. The objec- 
tives arc dual: to help the beginning teacher make the 
initial adjustment to leaching; and to learn from graduates 
tlteir reactions to the institution’s program of preparation 
for teaching. 

Institutions which maintain demonstration schools typi- 
cally follow the practice of inviting teachers to visit the 
school for slion periods to obsenc the instruction and 
consult with members of the staff. 

Kasic Educatiovai. Rr.sr.ARcii. The most neglected func- 
tion of institutions for teacher education is basic educational 
research. Not only have iiniscrsitics failed generally to sup- 
port on-campus basic research to improve education on a 
level comparable to aid gisen in other fields, but tficy also 
have not provided needed assistance to teachers in local 
schools svho arc interested in research. 
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Tile faiih tlocs not Jie entirely with the administrative 
policies of universities. Professors in subject fields have not 
been tpteresied in cfhicational research and professors of 
education too frcfitiemly were either poorly prepared for 
research or so over-hurdcncd with teaching assignments that 
research svas almost impossible. Swamped with rapidly in- 
creasing enrollments in rc(|iiired education courses, profes- 
sors of education have been kept so busy passing on educa- 
tional theories and acrtimtilated experiences that they liave 
had little time or energy to put either theory or experience 
to rigorous experimental verification. 

It is generally rccognircd, nevertheless, that institutions 
that prepare teachers should conduct basic research that 
cannot be done by teachers in school systems. They liave 
the responsibility, also, of training sthoo) personnel at the 
graduate level for research. Finally, furtJier obligation is to 
Jielp identi'fy and refine basic problems for study. 


PROGRAMS OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

Legal responsibility for the cjiialiiy of teacliers prepared 
for schools rests with state departmenu of public instruc- 
tion. By assuming leadership for certification and up- 
grading tlie standards maintained for public schools, their 
influence is exerted directly upon programs of continuing 
professional development in schools and collies. 

State departments infltiencc the in-service development of 
teachers by providing siipervison assigned to encourage 
school systems to assist teachers improve their competence. 
State departments may, apart from, or m cooperation with, 
institutions for teacher education, sponsor conferences, en- 
courage research, and disseminate the results of research as 
a direct means of fostering the continuing professional 
development of scliool personnel. 


Fred F. Beach and Robert F. 
and Control of Public Education, 
Publication No. 23, 1955 


VV'iN. Slate and Education' The Slruclure 
United States Office of Education, Misc. 
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Development of Certification Standards. Perhaps the 
most potent force in support of programs of continuing pro- 
fessional development for teachers has been the standards 
maintained for certification.’* Such regulations prescribe 
the length of the period of college preparation, the emphasis 
in the program of preparation, the quality of scholarship 
maintained, and personal fitness for teaching. They bear, 
also, upon the teachers’ efforts to keep abreast profession- 
ally. Such requirements not only hat'e encouraged teachers 
to strive for higher levels of professional preparation; they 
have also influenced local school systems, colleges, and 
universities to organize for teachers programs of in-service 
education. 

Supervision and Sponsorship of Conferences. Super- 
vision by state departments of public instruction is no longer 
aimed at merely carrying out the inspection function. In 
fact, inspection and licensing of schools are not nearly as 
central a function of state departments as they once ivere. 
As state supen’isors have been required to devote less time 
- to inspection, they have been able to give more attention to 
stimulating improvement of schools and teachers. Super- 
vison of certain special fields such as health and physical 
education, art, music, home economics, and agriculture liave 
long played important roles in encouraging the professional 
development of teachers. To a lesser extent supervisors of 
elementary education have also provided this type of lead- 
ership. A trend is de\’eloping for slate departments of 
public instruction to employ superrisors for the basic aca- 
demic subject fields of English, foreign languages, science, 
and history. 

Conferences are regularly sponsored by most state depart- 
ments of public instruction which consider key educational 
developments. Although such conferences, as do those spon- 
sored by colleges, attract school leaders in greater proportion 
than they do beginning teachers, the representatives of school 


» I_ J. Stilet, •MsmtaininR High CeTiificalion Standards," rircinifl Journal 
of Education, SO (April, 19 j 7). p. 1C 
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systems ^vho attend carry their benefits home to their col- 
leagues. To the extent that they encourage more creative 
and inspiring leadership for schools such meetings directly 
help to create a climate in which maximim growth for 
teachers will take place. 

TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 

Programs of continuing professional development, whether 
they rely solely upon the resources of the loral school s>-s- 
tem or draw upon the contributions of institutions of higher 
learning or state departments ot publie instruction tend to 
promote certain characteristic types of activities. 
of activity is not particularly important 
danger liL in placing stress upon the activity rather than 
upon the results obtained. 

Oroaneed group Studv. This type of 
ity is perhaps the most popular type of 
pJognL designed to promote 

effort and immtaining ' ^ p„„p study should be 

To be of maximum effectiveness, gi 1 ^ 

directed toward “''i'"''.” sh„e in^the formulation 

tant by those engaged. If and in evaluating 

of objectives, effect of group study 

progress, they planning is done by cither 

for teachers is lost when all 

the supendsor or an ouw -mbiblv more effective when 

Group study by profLlonal maturity and 

purposes and criteria for forming groups, 

competence, can be uti i bored by the problems 

Experienced teachers may ' . Likewise, the appren- 
that diallenge beginning r ,sed by the profcisional 

tice may be discoumged and confuseu y 
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concerns of his elders- 'Teachers in various subject fields 
can find common interest in the study of child development, 
learning, discipline, evaluation, and guidance. They may 
not be as eager to work together on curriculum problems 
dealing with areas of the school program in tvhich some 
feel le^ informed than others. 

Curriculum iMrRot'EME.vr. Involving apprentice teach- 
ers in efforts to improve school curriculums has been found 
to be an effective technique for promoting their professional 
maturation. Whether they work on courses of study for the 
subject field in which they teach or on the design of the 
total offerings of the school, they gain basic insight into the 
nature, functions, and program of education. It is through 
this type of endeavor that teachers find the greatest motiva- 
tion for professional improvement; they see in it a chance 
to influence directly, and for a period of years, the impact 
of education on students. 

Participation in curriculum study brings teachers into 
association svith colleagues from other subject fields, a type 
of opportunity that may liavc been neglected in their pre- 
service preparation for teaching. Such association helps them 
to understand the contributions that various subjects make 
to the development of students. Often, this work leads 
teachers to identify ways in which joint efforts between 
subject fields can be carried out to the students’ advantage. 
It scrs’cs also to promote in the teacher a feeling of relation- 
ship to the total educational enterprise. 

One of the most fruitful types of participation in the 
field of curriculum development is in the construction of 
resource units for use by all teachers of a subject or grade.*® 
Teachers who work individually or with committees of col- 
Icagtics to produce resource units expand their understand- 
ing of the objectives of the course, the content to be taught, 
the resources available, and the variety of approadics pos- 
sible for teaching. This type of activity by beginning teach- 

»*RoIjcti S Itarnack, The Role of the /lesenirce Unit in Curriculum 
PJanning (ThD Th««. Unj>CT«t7 ol Wiiconiin. 
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dent initiative and responsibility.'® Tlie basic philosophy 
underlying such a method holds that when changed beiiavior 
is a goal of teaching, the approacli employed to promote 
learning can be a determinant of the results attained. 

At its best, the workshop offers a high-level intellectual 
experience for teachers; at its worst, it sometimes becomes 
little more than an exchange of ignorance. Early As'orkshops 
were successful because they had the benefit of directors 
who were skilled in guiding teacher-student cooperation. 
The teacher-participants were often selected from the out- 


standing teachers of experimental school systems. Groups 
undertook the achievements of specific objectives, the devel- 
opment of resource units, for example. Outcomes of these 
courses were important to many professional people. Par- 
ticipation in such projects brought prestige to the teacher. 
Scholarships were often provided. At times teachers were 
paid by their school system to attend. As a result of favor- 
a le r^ponscs from teachers, workshops soon became popu- 
lar m local school systems and in summer sessions. 

As IS often the case, the workshop approach to in-service 
education fell victim, in many school systems, to incom- 
petent leadership, inadequate planning, too short sessions, 
teachers who w-erc looking for easy credit, and of laxssez- 
fatre concepts of group operation. 

Tlie te^ “workshop" now has come to be used to iden- 
tify anything from a one-day meeting to a full eight-week 
credit for worLshops may repre- 
•u-nne ^ research project comparable in 

onininn * signify attendance, an exchange of 

Fahnrrrr, without worthwhile scholarship, 

s^ioo/fni and high standards in work- 

sion in questions about its inclu- 

gr programs for teachers. Over-emphasis of this 


19.17). D- Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
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Single approach to in-service education and dissipation o£ 
Its basic strengtiis have s\eal.cncd its usefulness. 

Individual I’RorEssio.vAL Study. Tlie oldest, and per- 
liaps most elTecti\e, approach to in-service education is in- 
dividual professional study. It is also the most ignored by 
school systems and other agencies svfiicli contribute to the 
continuing professional dcselopmeni of leacJiers. Teachers 
can obtain advances on the salary scliedule, certificate re- 
net\-al, and promotions, by completing college courses for 
credit or degrees; rarely do such reivards come for individual 
study. 

Opposition of the organized teaching profession to relat- 
ing salary pfilicy to competence in teaching persuades the 
majority of school systems to rcuaid teachers for length of 
service and amount of formal study as measured by credit 
hours and degrees. These schemes provide little opportun- 
ity to rcu'aid individual protcssionil study even though it 
may contrihulc more to strengthening tlie quality of leacli- 
Jng. Under such pressures individual study by teachers 
apart from fonnal course work is discouraged. TJie conse- 
quences are obvious. Instead of developing mature profes- 
sional teadicrs capable of self-directed, individual study, 
policies of school systems often encourage staff members to 
irork only for college credit and degrees. Instead of provid- 
ing teachers with a climate of professional freedom, require- 
ments arc imposed for particular types of in-service study. 
Instead of budding an atmosphere of respect for the teacher 
as a professional person, people are led to diink of Iiim as a 
tradesman who must be compelled to improve his skill in 
his trade and made to conform to the commonly endorsed 
work level of Jiis union. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



CHAPTER 17 
Evaluation 


Evaluation is a process of assigning values to data whicli 
na\e been assenililcd through various measurement proced* 
urcs. These two operations, measurement folloued by evaU 
uaiion, arc essential in assessing progianis of teadter educa* 
tioii. This cliapter deals with l)ot)) i))e daia-gatbering ac* 
tivities as svell as the factors insojved in iJte assigning of 
values to plans, operations, condition?, and outcomes. 

USE OF GENERAL IMPRESSIONS, ESTIMATES, GUESSES 

T/te cs'.T/tfatiu« of teac/icr education is plagued with 
the tendency of factihy and administrators to rely upon 
impressions, estimates, and guesses in assessing piogram 
strengths. Sudi subjective approaches penist in spite of tiie 
emphasis that lias been given to the scientific study and 
appraisal of education. 

It is generally iccognizcd that the data upon which 
evaluations are made must be valid, reliable, and complete. 
Criteria against v\hich data are appraised must be carefully 
defined. Thus, evaluation of prograim of teacher educa- 
tion requires sysicmauc plans to insure tlie collection of 
adequate and reliable data and the definition of reference 
punts that cojmnand respect. It must be remembered that 
the value placed on a prograin, or aspect of teaclier educa- 
tion, must be acceptable to many individuals, including non- 
professionals as ivell as specialists in the field. 

393 
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Some persons, unfortunately, contend that evaluation of 
teacher education is impossible. Admittedly, the assignment 
of value to programs and procedures for preparing teachers 
is extremely difficult. This circumsunce is not, however, 
an acceptable reason for failing to evaluate. In fact, the 
more complex a process is, the more important that its 
worth be judged. This principle applies particularly to 
teacher education, since the outcomes are so vital to botli 
the individual and society as a whole. It is unnecessary to 
point out that even those who contend that teacher educa- 
tion processes and products cannot be appraised, do evaluate 
nevertheless. But they do so by unconscious procedures and 
standards they endorse, involving guesses, estimates, and 
impressions based on individualistic systems of values. 

An essential aspect of each program for the preparation 
of teachers is the attention given to evaluation. Ordinarily, 
evaluative processes can be improved if the total program 
can be broken down into pans to permit each to be judged 
systematically. ^Vhcn aspects of the program are known, 
defined, described, counted, or measured, and their relation 
lo larger units ascertained, data can be assembled whicl\ 
makes evaluation possible. This premise holds true whether 
the focus is on curriculum, facilities, or the instructional 
staff. 

WhiAT .May Be Evaluated. Flans, procedures, facilities, 
staff, and graduates of programs of teacher education may all 
be csaliiated — indisidually and collectively. Each .ispcci 
conirihutcs to the composite effect of the effort; each may 
have its own strengths .and weaknesses. In a final sense, the 
quality of the tcaclier cditcatioti program is determined by 
the professional competence of its graduates. One impor- 
tant svay, therefore, to cv.iliiatc an institution's preparation 
of te.ichcrs is to appraise the th,Tngcs that take place in the 
iiuluidtiaU who .arc sersed by it. 

Anotlier approacli to the esaluation of programs of 
icachcr education is to study its operation, including its 
associated purposes. ]>cisonnci, and die conditions it main- 
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tains to accomplish its mission. Programs must he studied 
carefully under the actual couditiuns that prevail in order 
to evaluate teaching personnel accurately. Any and all as- 
pcct-s of the program may be thus evaluated: ilie facilities, 
the pcraonnel, the organization, the ciirricuhim, imiruc* 
tional procedures, aud any attending circumstances. 

A third type of evaluation pertains to plans. Verbal 
statements about what one purports to do may be subjected 
to tlilfcreni sorts of analysis and valuation. All of these 
iiuohc criteria in one form or anoUicr. These are stated 
variously, sometimes as piinciplcs of action, sometimes as 
standards, and somettmes as \aliies to be achieved. What- 
ever tJicir nature. iJicy ivill need careful validation. 

.Sta,mjakds roR the Evai-uatio.v or Teacher Education 
Prcxjkam.s. The National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education lias developed sundards and guides for 
ntcrediiaiion of teacher education. Tlie standards arc stated 
in general terms. They indicate the functions that institu- 
tions should be pcrfontiing in seven broad areas. The 
guides indicate the aspects of the program tJiat should be 
studied by tJjc evaluation team. The aspects of the teacher 
education program to be evaluated are as follows: 


1. The objectives of the teacher edveation program. These 
should (a) indicate die school positions for which per- 
sons are prepared; (b) mal.c clear the assumptions, be* 
lie/s, and values that ihc program is meant to exemplify; 
.and (c) indicate the institution's goals for improving 
education dirough rcscardi, service, and experimentation. 

2. The orga«/ 2 / 7 tiofi and administiaUan of teacher educa- 
lion. The otgatiizatiou among other things should (a) 
be such as to assuie consistent policies and practices; 

(b) be such as to facilitate the continuous development 
and improvement of the teacher education pr^am; and 

(c) dearly fix responsibilities for the administration ol 

iJie poJides agreed upon. _ 

3. Student personnel programs and services. The program 
should indude: (a) infonnation 

admission to and letcntion in the Teacher Education 
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curricula; (c) advising and registration; (d) personnel 
records and placement. 

4. The facxdly for teacher education. This standard includes 
(a) qualifications; and (b) the number and teaching load 
of the faculty, 

5. The currjcidn for teacher education. The common and 
differentiated aspects of all curricula should be in har- 
mony with the stated objectives of teacher education of 
the institution; the curricula are to be evaluated in terms 
of nine slate criteria. 

6. Piofessional laboratory experiences. The standard pro- 
vides (a) definitions of the various terms employed; (b) 
ihe nature and scope of laboratory experiences; and (c) 
arrangements for the program. 

7. Facilities and materials. This standard relates to (a) 
building facilities and equipment; and (b) materials of 
instruction. 

Standards and guides such as here described provide one 
approach to the appraisal of teacher education programs. 
The evaluation is made by teams of evaluators tvorking ^vith 
data supplied by the Institution about the various aspects 
of the program. Other means of evaluation will be de- 
scribed in the pages to follow. 

OPERATIONAL SURVEYS 

Almost any aspect of the program may be surveyed, either 
partially or as an aspect of a comprehensive teacher educa- 
tion study. Surveys may be intcnnittcnt or continuous. 
Many teacher etlucaiion institutions have regular survey dc- 
jxirtmcnis. Tlicy arc variously named and may be com- 
bined witli other functions, such as research and reference. 
They may use specially-trained staff members both from 
within and without the institution on specially designed 
projects and/or on the evaluation nhich may be an integral 
part of the ojKraiions. 

.Many institutions today arc making evaluation an ini- 
portam as|>cct of their programs. The kinds of data-gailier' 
ing devices employed arc as varied as the operations 
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iheniseh’W. They may include obser\ation, interviews, opin- 
tonnaires, tests and measurements, and documentary sources. 
E\ery operation assumes an integral relationship among 
dilTercnt parts, and each element makes a definable con- 
tribution to the over-all piuduct. 

One of the important considerations that those uho en- 
gage in surveys should keep in mind is the context from 
which the data aie secured Data out of context, interesting 
(hougli they may be, may not be particulaily useful. Some- 
times they may be quite misleading. Behavior, that is. the 
acts of students, haculiy, administrators, and others, are not 
good or bad in general; they must be considered u’ith refer- 
ence to stated purposes and to particular relationsJiips uith 
people and a specified set of conditions. Afuch of (he non- 
sense wriiicn about the professional education of teachers 
arises out of unverifie<l generalizations: for example, specific 
courses should be required of all: professors should never 
lecture; lUicct contact learning is more cffccii\e than verbal 
learning; professional subjcci-maiter courses lack content; 
academic subject-matter courses are abstract and umelated 
to the professional needs of teachers; married women teach- 
ers have less professional interest in tc.iching than married 
male teachers, and so on, ad ittfiniinm. 

Collecting UsEruL Data. The niaicriah, conditions, 
and processes of teacher education must always be consid- 
ered in rehtion lo goals and results. All too frequently a 
vital relationship is assumed but not factually esiablished. 

A refinement and ti^hienin^ of the logic of operational sur- 
veys should be achieved with great benefit to all concerned. 

By custom, tradition, and personal experience certain ma- 
terials, conditions, and piocesscs aie associated with the 
varied processes of teacher education. To assume that they 
are necessary and essential without knowing validly that 
sudi is the case may leave us wuh a continuing waste of 
time, money, and energy. AJdiougli evolution is the sine 
qua tioii of any successful teacher evaluation piognim, u 
must be carefully and exactly performed with all considera- 
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lions in order to accomplish its valuable objective. Some of 
fono™”"^^ important considerations of collecting useful data 

*’ To name it is not 

S r"" "‘PT* “ be a material 

Bm L operation, or a condition, 

or a meihr^/ 'r ^ ’earning aid. an attitude, 

to ““ething be sufficiently described 

by?ll eraluam™''” ■'"‘'er^’ood 

thaTu-biVb**'^"^* relationship is assumed to exist betrveen 
mueh J uml >he goal or product 

“lariomh *" support of the isumed 
part of the^sun*'" fela'ionship be further tested as a 
There is also always 

3. Is the asneer^,„a„ ^ P bo,‘"ccn parts and wholes, 
that mee^ the dem the only one of its kind 

temads« w^h ‘here al- 

is the bet v»Iih^ S^egrees of appropriateness? ^\Tiat 

^ly exUt for a gi.en situaifon alternatives usu- 

Monetary Jalu« ^ ^^phasis given in the evaluation? 
sa“u^ntelIec,o’,‘''“.''‘> “‘betic values, moral 

marivlmoned O “‘ber type 

some particular set or **7**'°"°* surveys usually assume 
, ones that should be CTdol^S:- assumed the 

Ac I’b.'jiomcnon under consideration 

mat.c"“nte “"-‘‘^ed impormntj The 

^ ^ondary cousequenS " ^ immaterial or of only 

hare they beerfnroo^^ devices^ valid and reliable, and 
the devices emDloJ^f ^ applied? Data are no better than 
, A«AcSlSZt^Vi:'/r"‘^^‘°’'- ’lb assumed 

/• How are the data rprrtvvt and unbiased, 

effect upon ihe final result.' IfTh' considerable 

actually countable, arc ihc “umed, are they 

Mme or equivalent Jrt ^ equal, and are the>' the 

Hunalent in some vital resi,ect under comidem- 
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tion? I( they are, does one need only to record iJ)e fre- 
quency? Sometimes order, duration, and impact may be 
important. TVill tlte record show this? 

8. How are the data analyzed? Are they summed, corre- 
lated, or partitioned in some vital respect? Is the context 
i/i which the data were secured important? Sometimes 
equal units have diilereiu importance according to the 
situation. Has the analysis uken this fact into account? 

9. Finally, are the generalizations in keeping with the data? 
Are limitations placed u|>on general/zatiom? 

Versatility of Operational Surveys. Many aspects of 
the program oE teacher education may be studied by means 
of the operational survey: (1) material objects (bn/Iditigs 
and grounds, supplies, equipment, textbooks, and iJie like) : 
(2) pei^onnel (teachers, students, administrators, supervi- 
sors, critics, and various sorts of specialists and service 
personnel) ; (.?) processes (learning processes, icacJiing proc- 
esses, administrative processes, supervisory processes, curricu- 
lum building processes, diagnostic processes, and the like); 
(4) condUions (physical conditions, social conditions, psy- 
(liulogical conditions, temporal conditions, and the like). 
The items enumerated fiere are of course merely illustrative. 
The literature is rich in illustrative studies of various kinds. 

If one assumes, as we do here, ili.it no plan or operation is 
complete without some plan or means of evaluation, then 
all operations should contain some sort of evaluation. 
There uvis a time in which all iuiponant mathematical cal- 
culations were accompanied by some sort of check for accur- 
acy; educational operations also need checks for appropriate- 
ness, adequacy, and effectiveness. 

Kinds or Data Collfcted in Operational .Survevs. 
Just as many different types of studies may be considered in 
operational surveys, so may these studies be examtn^ from 
many jx>mLs of view. The term '•ofwiatioii” implies that 
the aspect of the program «ndcr cansitlcration w/}} be seen 
in action, but frequently such is not the c.isc*. in general, 
five steiw are commonly involved in an operational survey: 

(1) review of the literature to ascertain what other jicrsons 
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have observed, concluded, or discovered about similar situa- 
tions; (2) survey of the opinions, conclusions and feelings 
of nonparticipanis in the operation under study; (3) sur- 
veys of tile attitudes and opinions of those who have partici- 
pated in tlie operation under investigation; (‘1) direct, on- 
the-spot study of the materials, processes, or persons used in 
the operation: and (5) measurement and appraisal in some 
fashion that appears to be reasonable, valid, and reliable 
of the outcomes, products, or residts of the operation under 
investigation. 

SEARcniNr. Tur. Li rcRAruRi: tor Useful Information. 
It is assumed that an operational survey is preceded by a 
carefully defined statement of purpose and that the condi- 
tions of the survey arc known and definable in such a man- 
ner tliat the search of the literature will not be aimless. It is 
also assumed that the searcher is trained in library tech- 
niques or can obtain the services of some person ^vlio is. 

In searching the literature it is not easy to determine 
what is pertinent and what is not. Yet anything about 
which records have been preserved will have some pertin- 
ency because all knowledge is interrelated. Persons differ 
greatly in their ability to obscr\'c the relationships among 
things and the importance which they attach to them. Some 
persons aie more concerned with the immediately observable 
facts and others arc interested in the essentials and tlic 
fundamental determiners of the worth and value of things. 
The search of the literature will be greatly influenced by 
ideas of what is pertinent and what is nut. 

'Pile tecluiital job of relating the experiences of others 
that arc found in the literature to operations under current 
lincstigation is a most diniciilt task. First, there arc reports 
in the liteiature of plans and other completed simeys, each 
of ulu(b wdl bkely be diilerciu from all others and all un- 
like the surxe-y in progress Faih survey differs somewhat 
from others in pur|xm'. design. <oiue\t, subjeds studied, 
mctliods of collecting and anal>sing data, and in the types 
of conclusions dr.usn. One Icams from such reports, how- 
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ever, much about how surveys tii general are set up, the 
logic behind them, the manner of handling data, and the 
sorts of conclusions that one may draw. Sometimes the 
situations are so similar that infonuatlon obtained about 
one survey is of great assistance; nevertheless, infonnation 
from the literature cannot reveal tlie adequacy or ciricicncy 


of a particular program. 

Use or Questionnaires in Oi'Fiuvtiosal Survevs. it 
may be observed that educators appear to turn almost in- 
variably to the use of questionnaires uhen they isant to 
study something. Some people use them as snbstmitcs for 
thinking, some as substitutes for reading, and some os sub- 
stitutes for observation. A well-designed 
be very helpful, nevertheless, when directed to Hiosc uho 
have had experience similar to that 

Unfortunately some questionnaires ask man> th « 

which the r«ponde..t Im had lic.la dircc. caper, cncc lhc 

results, therefore, can be little more , Ced 

information. 

program. Iti making obserta i .crify itis iiitpressions 

on ordinary senses oitly, or one L^surlng. or recording 
by all sorts of mccitaincal nonnal 

deticcs. Obsenation may take pi „pcrimeni.tl opera- 
coitditions, or tt itiay be direct ^ dislimiinni 

adequ.tic or not. 
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Use of Opinion Surveys. The opinion survey is an al- 
most indispensable part of the operational survey. These 
opinionnaires may be directed to participants in the opera- 
tion under investigation or to participants in other similar 
operations. Two common questions used are "How do you 
like it?” and "Do you think it works, or tvorks effectively?” 
These (jiicstions may be stated in many different ways and 
sometimes in great detail, as dictated by the demands of a 
situation. Sometimes respondents are trained obserxers, and 
sometimes they are not. Sometimes they are free and flexible 
in their thinking and open-minded; sometimes they are lost 
in custom and tradition and irritated by change. .Sometimes 
they want to respond, and sometimes they do not: they are 
too busy, uninterested, antagonistic, or they just do not want 
to be involved. Those that do respond may be too polite 
or too concerned about what is wanted to give honest re- 
sponses. Hou-ever, under favorable conditions valuable in- 
formation can be had through the use of opinionnaires. 

DATA COLLECTING 

There are two phases to the consideration of the data col- 
lected. One pertains to the manner in which the state of 
things is ascertained, and the other relates to the manner of 
assigning values. At this point our concern is with data- 
gathering devices and procedures for collecting informa- 
tion. Later attention will be given to value-assigning proc- 
esses. 

The chief outcome of a teacher education institution is 
the teachers who are prepared to practice. The examina- 
tion of this factor can take place at different points in the 
training sequence and in different ways. We have already 
discussed selection and admission policies. Presumably, 
these relate to the characterbtics desired in the teacher, and 
it is assumed that teacher education institutions liave a clear 
conception of the successful teacher. Accordingly, examina- 
tion of the product can be made at any desirable point: 
performance in courses, in general, and in specific aspects 
of the program; for example, in areas of specialization, in 
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liberal arts foundations, and in professional areas. Tests are 
available to measure any and all of die basic constituents of 
teacher efficiency: skill in oral and ivritten expression; ef- 
fectiveness in social relations; Jioiv to study operations; 
knowledge of child development, of learning process, of the 
subject matter in areas of specialization; feelings, opinions, 
and attitudes toward any and all aspects of the school pro- 
gram; and in a variety of other areas of which the foregoing 
may serve as examples. 

Vcrformance of the prospective teacher can also be studied 
in actual te.iching situations. Most teacher education insti- 
tutions provide internships or student teaching in one form 
or another. Finally, one can make systematic follow-up 
studies of graduates to sec how they perfonn in their first 
tcacliing assigntnents or in subsequent ones. Thus, the 
teacher educator lias a variety of w'ays in which he may 
examine ilie product to ascertain its adequacy. This opera- 
tion deserves more attention and more systematic study tlian 
it ordinarily gets in most teacher training institutions. 

Achievement Testing in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions. Achievement testing is one widely employed device 
for measuring amount of student academic progress. While 
the number of tests at the college level available is not as 
large as at the elementary* and secondary-scJjool levels, sev- 
eral good test batteries are in use. In addition, considerable 
technical information is available for better classroom test- 
ing at the college level. 

The evaluation of teacher education programs should not 
be conceived as solely an administrative function; it can 
also be thought of as an aspect of good leaching. Testing 
as a part of teaching will not be done by an outside agency 
or done sporadically; it will be done continuously as a part 
of the teadiing itself. 

The evaluative efforts of teachers arc not very convinc- 
ing. There may be cons/deiaWe difference of opinion about 
the teacher educator’s responsibility in this respect: ho\» cver, 
it does seem fairly well accepted in psychological circles 
that knowledge of learning outcomes on the part of the 
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learner is an imporUiit condition for economy in learning. 
As the latter is a central responsibility of teacher education 
institutions, it seems clear that evaluation should be con- 
tinuous. 

Wc have emphasized the teacher’s part in the evaluative 
efforts of teacher education institutions. An important new 
development on the administrative side is that of using 
standardized achievement tests to certify teachers in lieu of 
certification by course credit. Then, also, students, with the 
help of teachers, are incorporating measuring and evaluatory 
processes into learning operations. The purpose here is 
not to discuss acliievcment testing as a technical develop- 
ment in the field of professional education, but rather it is 
to indicate the place of this type of measurement as part of 
a broader prognm of teacher education evaluation. 

PEUrORMANCE IN STUDENT TE.\CinNG AS AN INDICATION 

OF Fu ruRE Peri ormance. Another type of evaluation which 
takes place in ccaclicr education institutions is the evaluation 
of student teaching. While the situations in which the stu- 
dent teaching takes place or the arrangements for it may be 
highly artificial, and the evaluative criteria used inadequate, 
student teaching still offers one of tJie first good opportuni- 
lies to see the prospective teacher in action. More atten- 
tion, therefore, needs to be given to the evaluative aspects 
of this operation. 

Due to the artificiality of the leaching situations that may 
exist (however go<)<l these siiiiniions may be), because of 
die unrealistic hopes of Icacher-lraining faculties with 
reference to beginning icncliers. in ihe light of the indi- 
\idiulislic nature of ific criteria frequently employed in 
evaluating student teaching, the correlation between stu- 
dent teacher evaluations and on ilie job success may be very 
low. This should provide the teacher educator with a 
strong stimulus to improve teacher education programs. 
Tlic measured progress of pupils taught by student teachers, 
surveys of pupil likes and disbkcs of leaching characteristics, 
and faculty evaluations should provide valuable information 
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about the effectiveness of tlie program o£ teacher education. 
A large body of technical literature has been published about 
the evaluation of teacher effectiveness; the teacher educator 
should be familiar with it. 

The Methodology or Educational Surveys. Tliis dis- 
cussion has not attempted to treat the many phases and 
requirements of scientific research. It has aimed instead to 
indicate in broad terms what responsibility persons might 
have to evaluate teacher education programs and to indi- 
cate some of the problems associated with such operations. 
A conscious effort is made here to avoid getting lost in the 
details of the evaluative process. We are concerned in this 
overview with the more general aspects of the survey as an 
instrument of evaluation. There are already available excel- 
lent discussions of technical aspects of surveys. These de- 
serve careful examination if one is to comprehend adequately 
the field of operational surveys. 

Follow-up SruoiEs of Teacher Effectiveness. Since 
the purpose of teaclier education programs is to prepare 
better teachers, it follows that teacher educators should keep 
their eyes on this goal. Far too many accept their programs 
on faith witliout appraising their impact on the teachers 
prepared. The psychology of this is not too difficult to un- 
derstand, and individual convictions may be deep-seated, 
but merely thinking and wishing for something will not 
make it so. 

It is almost impossible to unravel the skein of personal 
and professional considerations, conscious and subconscious, 
that constitute the foundations of human beliefs in the 
programs of teacher education. These beliefs are, however, 
convictions that need systematic study, ft is sometimes said 
that variety is the spice of life, and without doubt it has its 
advantages. There are many persons engaged in preparing 
teachers with a v’ariety of backgrounds and nith a wac 
range of ideas about teacher cdtKauon. DoubiJess some 
of these backgrounds and ideas arc beiicr for icaclier educa- 
tion than others. It is always possible that onc‘> ideas are 
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Avrong or not acceptable to other persons, or too costly or 
time consuming, or inappropriate to the particular situation; 
it is necessary that the facts in the case be ascertained. 

One of the best rvays to evaluate the teacher education 
program is to follow the prospective teacher into service 
and to see how he performs. Among the questions for 
Avhich ansu'ers should be sought are the following: How 
many of the teachers trained to teach actually do so? Into 
Avhich sorts of positions do graduates go? \Vhat are tlie 
interest, training and capacity demands of these positionsj* 
Are the positions assumed the ones for which the teachers 
were prepared? If so, was the preparation provided ade- 
quate? If inadequate, in which respects might the prepara- 
tion have been improved? Hotv effective is the teacher as 
a director of learning, a counselor of pupils, a member of 
the school community, a member of a professional group? 
What arc the teacher's strengths and weaknesses? How may 
the teacher education program be modified to improve the 
final result, the teacher? 

Surveys of Admlsistrative Opinion’. Teacher educators 
sometimes forget that employing officials have preferences 
about the education of teachers. Administrators and super- 
visors have the best opportimlties to judge the strength and 
weaknesses of the educational product of teacher education 
imtitutions. Many institutions regularly send folloiv-up 
fjucsiionnaires to administrators to obtain infonnation about 
their graduates, their effectiveness, and how their programs 
may be improved. Otlicrs hold annual discussions with 
rcpresemaiivcs of employing school systems to consider 
strengths and ucaknesscs of their teacher education pro- 
grams. 

A g<Mxl follow-up instrument includes questions pertain- 
ing to (J) tuioTmadou about fundamental altitudes, knowl- 
edges, and skills: interest in teaching, interest in the subject 
taught, and interest in school clivldren; (2) knowledge of 
the subject taught; (3) knowledge of the aims and purposes 
of schools; ( 1) understanding of children; (5) understand- 
tug of the Ir'ii fling piotess and the conditions for effective 
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Ummng: general cultural background; (6) f:lucu 

Of teachers: persona) tnagnetisni, coiisidcrateness, coopera- 
nveness. tlri\e. enioiional stabUity, judgmeiu, gentility, ob- 
jectivity; (7) sktll in (be coHinuinicotiT/e arts; (8) skill in 
problem-solving, and (9) skill in human telalions. 

SuavEYSk or Student Opinions. Some Jnsiuutions have 
developed systematic ajid tontJniioiis snneys of stndetu opin- 
ion on various aspects of tJieir teacher education programs. 
Generally, student surveys have been concerned u'ith an 
evaluation of the course work. Sudi snneys, when piopcriy 
nvanaged, can be helpful, {xiiticiilariy when coupled with 
other pertinent information about the prospective teacltcr. 

In the use of student optiiiou, however, three things 
should be kept in mind; 

I. The instrument usetl in collccihig data needv to be care- 
fully constructc<l and validated, just as any other data 
gathering instrument. As now constructed and employed, 
must of them arc very inadequate .and unreliable, and 
they may give an unfair, or, to s.iy the least, an inadequate 
picture of the teacher. The same rigorous methwls ol 
dioosing, constructing, and validating which arc cm- 
jiloycd with lefcrcnce to other data-galhering devices 
need to be cnqiioycd in lomtmciing opiniunnaires. 

2. The ijisiruments need to be dcvt!oj)cd with lacully tn- 
operation and acceptance, and they need to be adminis- 
tered, if they are not to make ilcrmitc inroatls into faculty 
morale, in a manner that may lead to valid and reli.able 
Inform.uion. How they arc adrainistcrctl, vsho scoics 
ihcnj, and vsho has access to them arc imjsortant matters 
that need caieful considcnitioii. 

3. The .svailabiliiy of viudeiit opinion, as contrasted with 
other types of iiifonnauon about teacher cficctivcncss, may 
become .1 source of weakness. At best, and when projH-rly 
employed, suncys of student opinion merely supplcincnl 
other moie imjsoriant data. 

Follow'-up surs'cys of stndeiu opinion nre |jjnicularlyr 
helpful when used after the scuJeut h.is gained tearhhig rx- 
pcn'cnce. Surveys at this ihiic briitg iti.'tturity to the esaJua- 
tiou as v\ell as firsthand knowledge of the demand* of actual 
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teaching situations. Judgments obtained are particularly 
pertinent and valuable in dealing witlt tlte teacher education 
curriculum. Some teachers will, by temperament and train- 
ing, be much more objective than others; some will reflect 
basic preconceptions, and some will project degrees o£ com- 
parability. Again, when employed with care and judgment, 
much valuable information may be secured about the gradu- 
ate and the teacher education program. 

ASSIGNING VALUES 

In the preceding discussion our concern has been focused 
on the normative survey type of data. Evaluation as seen 
through data of this type is a two-step operation. First, 
data must be collected, and second, values must be assigned 
to these data. In some of the operations described, the two 
processes are closely tied together, but it is still possible 
to think of tliem as separate procedures. Both are complex 
activities. Let us now consider the second process — that of 
assigning values. 

The assigning of value to data is complex and intricate. 
In broad outline this may be done by relating data to (1) 
stated criteria; (2) stated norms; and (3) the goals and 
products of teacher education. Reference has already been 
made to the use of criteria. Attention will be given in this 
section, therefore, to the problems of using norms and goals 
in evaluation. 

The Construction and Use oe Norms. Some people 
would dispense with the use of any norms at all. This atti- 
tude arises from the fact that norms arc frequently poorly 
constructed. They may be due to the poorly defined con- 
cepu for w hich the norms have been developed; for example, 
norms relative to the certification of teachers, norms relating 
to teacher’s salaries, and norms relating to professional train- 
ing of teachers. They may also be based upon carelessly col- 
lected information or upon inadequate data-gathering de- 
vices. Fretjucjuly the populations upon which norms are 
based are poorly defined. In the areas of teacher salaries 
and certification and professional training referred to above. 
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Httt of all. one niiisl define Uie tenn “teacher.” There are 
many kinds of teachers. To be of maximum benefit and 
value various categories of teachers, tliereforc, must be de- 
fined and esiabJished. Finally, norms must be based upon 
adequate data and caiefully defined populations. The above 
statements pertain to only the most general features of build- 
ing norms. 

Let us suppose, to take another example, that concern 
exists regarding iJie library facilities necessary for a first-year 
graduate seminar in local history. Sometimes norms are set 
for boiJi space and books. To do so there must be some 
reference to the aims and purposes of a seminar and the 
manner in which it is to be conducted. One would expect 
tliat courses bearing the same name but having different 
instructors, particularly tihcn offered in different sorts of 
institutions, would make different demands on space and 
equipment. I'ossibly meaningful categories could be estab- 
lished and nonns indicated for each. 

To arrive at useful norms, terms must be defined, cate- 
gories established, and conditions anticipated. To further 
clarify the matter, let us suppose that belmvioral norms are 
to be set up for students. Only in a vciy rigid or restricted 
situation could one im.iginc behavior nonns of any particu- 
lar value. Achievement norms may be set up if this seems 
desirable, and this may be done in terms of different factors. 
Presumably iliey would be set up for different sorts of per- 
sons who are destined for various kinds of jobs in a wide 
range of types of conuniinities. Without an adequate break- 
dovNTt and categorization, nonns become inadequate and 
misleading. When properly established, however, norms do 
provide an important means of assigning values. 

Reu\tisg Data to the Goals and Pkoducts of Teacher 
Educvtio.v. The ultimate concern of a teaclier education 
institution is witli die quality of teacher it produces. Every- 
tiiing else is preparatory and secondary to this outcome. 
Time and time again one finds means treated as ends. Some- 
times processes are valuable in and of themselves, but more 
often they are merely relics of past programs that clutter up 
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teaching situations. Judgments obtained arc particularly 
pertinent and valuable in dealing with the teacher education 
curriculum. Some teachers will, by temperament and train- 
ing, be much more objective than others; some will reflect 
basic preconceptions, and some tvill project degrees of com- 
parability. Again, when employed with care and judgment, 
much valuable information may be secured about the gradu- 
ate and the teacher education program. 

ASSIGNING VALUES 

In the preceding discussion our concern has been focused 
on the normative sursey type of data. Evaluation as seen 
through data of this type is a two-step operation. First, 
data must be collected, and second, values must be assigned 
to these data. In some of the operations described, tlie two 
processes are closely tied together, but it is still possible 
to think of them as separate procedures. Both are complex 
activities. Let us now consider the second process — that of 
assigning values. 

The assigning of value to data is complex and intricate. 
In broad outline this may be done by relating data to (I) 
Slated criteria; (2) suted norms; and (3) the goals and 
products of teacher education. Reference has already been 
made to the use of criteria. Attention will be given in this 
section, therefore, to the problems of using norms and goals 
in evaluation. 

The Construction and Use or Norms. Some people 
would dispense with the use of any norms at all. This atti- 
tude arises from the fact that norms arc frequently poorly 
constructed. They may be due to the poorly defined con- 
cepts for which the norms have been developed; for example, 
nonns relative to the certification of teachers, norms relating 
to teacher’s salaries, and norms relating to professional train- 
ing of teachers. They may also be based upon carelessly col- 
lected information or upon inadequate data-gatherin<»^ de- 
vices. Frcfjucntly the populations upon which norms are 
based arc poorly defined. In the areas of teacher salaries 
and certification and professional training referred to above. 
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fiist of all, one must de6ne the term “teacher.” There are 
many kinds of teachers. To be of maximum benefit and 
value various categories of teachers, therefore, must be de- 
fined and established. Finally, norms must be based upon 
adequate data and carefully defined populations. The above 
statements pertain to only the most general features of build- 
ing norms. 

Let us suppose, to take anotlier example, tJiat conccni 
exists regaiding the library facilities necessary for a hrst-^ear 
graduate sewhiar in heal history. Sometimes norms are set 
for botli space and books. To do so there must be some 
reference to tlie aims and purposes of a seminar and the 
manner in which it is to be conducted. One would expect 
tliat courses bearing the same name but having different 
irntructors, particularly when offered in different sorts of 
institutions, would make different demands on space and 
equipment. Possibly meaningful categories could be estab- 
lished and norms indicated for each. 

To arrive at useful norms, terms must be defined, cate- 
gories established, and conditions anticipated. To further 
clarify the matter, Jet us suppose dial beiiavioral norms are 
to be sec up for students. Only in a very rigid or restricted 
situation could one imagine behavior norms of any particu- 
lar value. Achievement norms may be set up if this seems 
desirable, and this may be done in terms of different factors. 
Presumably they would be set up for different sorts of per- 
sons wJio are destined for various kinds of jobs in a wide 
range of types of communities. Widioui an adequate break- 
down and categorization, norms become inadequate and 
misleading. Wiien properly established, however, norms do 
provide an important means of assigning values. 

Relating Data to the Coals and Products of Teacher 
EduC/Vtion. The ultimate concern of a teacher education 
insritution is with the quality of teacher it produces. Every- 
tiling else is preparatory and secondary to this outcome. 
Time and time again one finds means treated as ends. Some- 
times processes are valuable in and of tliemsehcs, but more 
often they are merely relics of past programs that clutter up 
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ihe educational adventure. Indispensable as particular pro- 
cedures may seem to be, they arc not something to be main- 
tained at all cost. 

No operational survey is complete until the various means 
are considered in relation to the product. It is important 
to be able to identity the various components o£ teacher edu- 
cation and assess their adequacy as selE-contained units in 
and of themselves, but it is crucial also to see each unit 
in relation to the purposes and products of the total pro- 
gram. Titerc are many temporary evaluations that one may 
make in terms of nomts and criteria, and these are impor- 
tant, hut there are no substitutes for studies of the quality 
of teachers produced. 

Experimental Studies of Teacher Education Pro- 
CR.\MS. In the immediately preceding section the use of the 
nonnative survey tvas discussed. There are, hosv'ever, other 
means of evaluating teacher education programs. One of 
the more substantial and reliable of these, under favorable 
conditions, is the experimental study. This approaclt is 
usually thought of as a phase of research, svhich, of course, it 
is; but it can also be used as a means of evaluating action 
programs and almost any and all aspects of teacher educa- 
tion. Almost anything can be tried out \inder experimental 
conditions. 

A very fruitful area of continuous study and es'aluation 
is the program itself. Many teachers make this kind of ap- 
praisal a continuous part of Uicir scmestcr-to-semcstcr activi- 
ties. One may study such matters as class size, methods of 
leaciiing, direcKontact learning, television instruction, con- 
cept building, ihe acquisition of language arts skills, the use 
of various learning aids, interpersonal relationships, mental 
health, personality deselopinent, and maladjustments of vari- 
ous sorts. These arc only a few of the various aspects of 
teacher education uhich adapt themsehes well to the ex- 
perimental approach. While such studies may be made 
within a particular course, activity, or institution, other in- 
stiiutjons. courses, and programs may be involved as well. 
The large class with more than one section and instructor 
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o/fcrs a paiiicularly miercsting opportunity to appraise cer- 
tain ponions of the teacher education program. The things 
that one needs to keep in mind in experimental appraisal 
have been set forth in great detail in Uic Jiteraiure and need 
not be discussed licre. 

rKLUtciiVE .Sruwiis. Aiiodicr approach lo the appraisal 
of teacher educaiioji piogratm may he made through pre- 
dictive studies. Every time the teacher educator sets fordi 
plans, suggests curricula, or employs preferjei] teaching pro- 
cedures, he also makes a prediction. He postulates that 
the suggested or pursued course of action will produce bel- 
ter leadicrs. While no prediction technique is perfect, tliere 
are many things tliai one can do uitJj regression equations 
wheilier taken singly or in tombinatfons. The predictots 
to be utilized cati coser any aspects of the teacher education 
program. Success in these will be compared with success 
on the job as ovatuaicd in terms of suitable criteria. One 
may also predict supervisory ratings, life expectancy, pupil 
grow ill and achicvctncnt or almost anything about wliicli one 
is accustomed to make predictions. When tliis type of opera- 
tion is properly performed it will give more reliable results 
than the csiitnaies, guesses, and approximations traditionally 
employed. But our interest here is not in the predictions 
per se, but instead in the ingredients of tJie predictive equa- 
tion .ind the inloriiution that it mayghe about the teacher 
education program. A favorite course — pattern of education 
— for example, may turn out to have little bearing upon the 
student's subsetjuent success as a teaclter. Things can be 
studied singly or as a pattern of education depending upon 
one's objective at the lime. The regression equation pro- 
vides a valuable vehicle for making appraisals of teacher 
education programs. 

Who May Make Evaluations. Emphasis has been placed 
in tJiis chapter upon institutional self-appraisal. Besides this 
coijiiniious activity there may be appraisal by many outside 
agencies. Reference lias already been made to the evaluative 
ciiteria of tiie National Council for Atxreditaiion of Teacher 
Education. Local school ^sterns may has e coordinated plans 
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of teacher education with a central office of research and ap- 
praisal, as do most state departments of public instruction. 
Many of these state departments have divisions of teacher 
education and appraisal. The National OfTice of Education 
has a division of teacher education which may provide cer- 
tain limited services in this respect. Also many universities 
have divisions of higher education or bureaus of educational 
research and service. Some philanthropic foundations have 
evidenced interest in supporting projects to evaluate teacher 
education. There are therefore many outside agencies as 
well as internal resources that may be utilized in the ap 
praisal of teacher education programs. 

EVALUATION AN IMPORTANT COMPONENT OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Whether considered from the point of view of the validity 
provided teacher education programs or in terms of its con- 
tribution to personnel, education and development, evalua- 
tion is an indispensable pan of each and every teacher 
education program. Professional education and teacher edu- 
cation, in particular, have been subjected to much criticism. 
Under the circumstances it would seem sensible and de- 
sirable that educationalists re-examine many aspects of their 
programs. It is recognized that by and large teacher educa- 
tion seems to have been effective, but there is much uneven- 
ness in its components in most institutions, and the program 
is woefully weak in sonic instances. Its aims and purposes, 
the curriculum, the materials of instruction and learning 
aids, its methods and approaches to teaching, and standards 
of accoinpHsIniicnt should all be most critically re-examined. 
To teacher educators the program may seem adeciuate, but 
tlierc sliould he a challenge to the profession to array the 
supporting data in such a manner as to be convincing to 
others. Mere argumentation and verbalization of frequently 
repeated claims svill not be enough. The logic and the data 
should be in keeping with the best critical thinking. 

No field of professional activity offers greater opportuni- 
ties to engage m stliolarly thinking and research in conjunc- 
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tion ^vtth tiic discharge of day-today lesponstbilities than 
teacher education. Evaluation is every teacher educator's re- 
sponsibility, and there is little cxctise for not engaging in 
It, even though tradition runs to the contrary'. The teach- 
ing profession sorely needs constant study of aims, metiiods, 
and processes. No piofession offers more intimate oppor- 
tunities for scholarly thinking and research. 
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CHAPTER 18 

Accreditation 


As is true in otlier fields, major inipelus for improved 
sundards m teacher education comes from members of the 
profession itself. Efforts to establish nationwide standards 
and a proptm of accreditation of institutions for teacher 
eduction have stemmed primarily from professional organi- 
prepare tearhers. The Na- 
Tear I, '^oc'ation through its Commission on 

Standards and the 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
CounS fce i" ‘he creation of the National 

£dv i nm of Teacher Education. This 
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OBJECTIVES OF ACCREDITATION 
The Jong struggle to establish a piograni of accreditation 
for teacher education has been both aided and retarded by 
experiences in accreditation of other professional programs. 
Support tvas derited from the hnprxisctnctits in standards 
that other professions, such as medicine, law, engineering, 
and some of the scientific fields, hasc been able to achieve 
tJirotjgJj national programs of professiatui accreditatiofi. At 
the same time the rigidity of standards, costs, and incon- 
venience to colleges and nniscrsitics, as well as competing 
accrediting responsibiiitics front different agencies, Jiaie gen- 
erated resistance to efforts to add the accreditation of .luoihcr 
professional field to the burdens and liinuaiions of ixjsver 
of college administrative vfftchls and barrels of control. 
Nevertheless, tlie success of accicdiiation In improsing educa- 
tional standards in both secondary schools and colleges in 
iJie United Suites lias cuniirnred to focus .ntcniiun upon iJie 
fundamental objectives which acaeditation has sought to 
achieve, 

EsrAUt.tSlt.MtVTOF.SrAMM»a>S >OR PROtlXSrOVAt. VHU’AKA- 
TiON. The over-all objective of atcrcdiuiion for teacher 
education is to establish nuniiiiuii) standards, on a nation- 
ividc h,rsis, which njust be inainmined by innitutious pre- 
paring teachers. A parallel objective is to entourage insti- 
tutions which already meet the standards to improve their 
programs still further to eJevaic tcacJrcr education to iicu 
and higher levels. Both aims arc rcliccled in a statement of 
goals ivsucd by die Commission of Teaclicr Education ami 
Professional fJiaudards; ‘ 

I. Development/ cooperatively, of wcll-tlcfinctl standards for 
teacher education program ami ellecthc procedures for 
the jpptotal of teacher education imiiiuiions in all lUtcs 
and temtorics. 

(.National Coiiimlv^ion on Tcatiicr tUuraituM anJ riotcvnoi'*! MJftJjiUc 
fJir Prv/rtMOiial SlanJariJt .Uwr«Brr,l lit TVatlJmj' /‘n'C'fM 
(Wastkiiigoai, 1). C-' NJliwiil L<iuuilim .\»i«i»tiuo. p JO. 
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2. Accreditation of the general college programs of all insti- 
tutions of higher learning authorised to prepare teachers, 
by the appropriate regional accreditating association. 

3. Recognition of tlie accreditation of an institution’s 
teacher education program by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education as indicative of a 
program of teacher education of high quality. 

4. Development of increased participation of the teaching 
ptotession in the pr^iess of setting standards and accredit- 
ing teacher education programs. 

In addition to general accreditation which is carried on 
by the regional associations, accreditation for teacher educa- 
tion purposes takes into account, also, those features of the 
program — facilities, financial support, instruction, student 
services, and research — that relate directly to professional 
preparation. Such factors as the quality of liberal education 
and of subject offerings, considered in the general accredita- 
tion of institutions of higher learning, are important in 
judging standards of teacher preparation. In addition, peda- 
gogical aspects of the program of preparation, including pro- 
vbions for laboratory experiences, are considered. 

Standard Criteria tor Appraising Quality. A weak- 
ness in programs of teacher education, in all types of insti- 
tutions during the first half of the twentieth century, has 
been the lack of standard criteria lor appraising the quality 
of teacher education programs. As a consequence, institu- 
tions have employed a variety of approaches to teacher edu- 
cation with no common criteria for determining which pro- 
grams produced superior teachers. 

A goal of accreditation for teacher education is the estab- 
lishment of valid criteria by which programs of teacher train- 
ing can be judged. Development of reliable and useful cri- 
teria, which are acceptable to members of the profession, to 
institutions of liiglicr learning, and to officials of state depart- 
ments of education, requires not only the testing of theory 
through research but also ihe a<hie\einent of agreement 
regarding the basic objectuc-s of teacher education. A step 
in this direction was the proposed statement of policy dc- 
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by ibc N\ii)[»)a} CoiihcjI for Accreditation of 
Teacher hducalion in I957.S 

I’KoviniNo Hinn QtiAi.m l*K<.)CKA\ts or Teacher Enuc,v- 
iioN K)R Ai L t’RosrrcijvK Teachers. The ultimate goal of 
accrcdiiatioji is lo make ji'allable to all prospective ie.ichcrs 
the resources of high ((iMlity programs of teacher edj{c.-ition, 
regardless of geographical locition or type of institution. 
Where ucak prognnns arc pcniiittcii to exist in an institu- 
tion, or on .a state or icgionat basis, stndcnts are ilic victims 
of iiudccjiiaic pjeparation for teaching. Often they and tlic 
public v\hich employs them as icaclieis arc unaware of the 
deficiencies in iJicirtducational preparation iinti] years later. 
Inasinurh as teachers and students migrate from state to 
state, the prcp.u-ation cacli teacher receives becomes a 
national as well as local cuitccin. 

The elfoit to promote higlwjiialiiy programs of teacher 
education is based primarily upon raising the sights of tliosc 
rcsjwtsiblc for such programs and of the public that employs 
their ptoducts. Jt may also IncbiJe the appliraiion of legal 
sanctions to institutions and individuals nho fall to meet 
accepted sundatds. Accreditation, beyond that required by 
late in some states, is a voluntary process for all institutions 
of liigfier learning. As the profession places its approval 
upon nccrcditaiioii of institutions for le.ncher education, as 
coi/eges and mijvcrsin'cs which iiiahit-iifi higft standanis join 
to support the movement, as slate departments of public 
instruction lecognizc accrcdiuiion by regional and national 
agencies for purposes of certification and reciprocity of cer- 
tificate e.vchangc, and as employing school systems give pri- 
ority to graduates of accredited institutions, the advantage 
of meeting standards for accreditation by institutions for 
feaciier education becomes apparent. 

When accreditation standards for teacher preparation 
have become established, it is anticipated that those institu- 
tions which fail to meet them will cease to be recognized as 

avv. Earl Armstrong, “I lie Teacher Fdueation Ciimcoluin." The Journal 
o{ Teacher Education, R. No. 3 (Stplewbcr, >957;. pp- 3 ><5. 
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“approved" instilutions in wliicii to prepare for teaching. 
Such developments have taken place in other professional 
fields when accreditation standards have been ignored. 
Thus, it can be seen that accreditation as a process places 
pressure upon institutions to achieve the standards that have 
been set by members of the profession. 

Protection ior the Teaciiinc Profession. Accrediui' 
lion gives teachers a vested interest in the protection of their 
profession. Institutions which prepare teachers are inte- 
grally associated with the quality and maintenance of profes- 
sional competence. Employing school systems are interested 
in and affected by the standards maintained among the teach- 
ing profession. The choice of teaching by young people is 
directly influenced by the reputation of the profession. 
Above all, parents and otlicr laymen who support schools 
to educate future generations have a basic interest in provid- 
ing protection for the teaching profession. 

Imtitutions of higher learning. Weak programs of 
teacher education damage the reputations of all colleges and 
universities: poor standards of admission and scholastic 
achievement undermine the quality of education at all levels. 
Lack of specific standards for accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation permits any institution to engage in the preparation 
of teachers. Local loyalties and political considerations being 
as strong as they are, make it almost impossible to control 
the quality of educational preparation for teaching, or any 
other profession, except through a nationwide system of vol- 
untary accreditation which gives support to high^juality 
institutions and calls attention to those which fail to meet 
this standard. 

Employing school systems. With legal requirements for 
teacher certification based upon college credits and degrees, 
and with almost any kind of institution able to be recog- 
nized tvithin its own state, school systems are at the mercy 
of a certification system which grants admission to the pro- 
fession and authorizes an individual to practice regardless 
of the quality of preparation he has completed. School 
boards and administrators, particularly in less favored school 
systems, have at times resisted efforts to improve standards 
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for the tcacliing profession because tiiey feared (hat better 
educated teachers would be too expensive. Such fears are 
well founded. Statistics show that states which maintain 
tJ)e higljest standards for certification for teaching also pay 
(he best salaries on the a\erage.* Tlie short-sighted policy 
of placing cost of teachers ahead of high standards of prepara- 
tion and competence loses groitnd as school board members 
come to see their responsibilities to children more clearly 
and as school administrators, thcinsehcs, aciiievc higiier 
standards of professional preparation for their assignments. 

It is a protection to the employing agency to know 
whether or not a teacher has met the requirements for cer- 
tification in an institution which is specifically accredited 
for teacher education. Such information assures the em- 
ployer tiiat the prospective teacher has met tiie intelleciual 
and personal standards for admission to a program of teacher 
education, and that he has completed a strong and balanced 
program in areas oE liberal education, subject-matter fields 
and pedagogical preparation. 

Prospective teachers. The inviution to enter the teach- 
ing profession tliat has been extended to the young people 
of the United States has been seriously weakened by the 
absence of unifonnly high standards for programs of teacher 
education. This fault has been one major cause for die lack 
of respect tliac has prevailed toward elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teaching in recent years. Under conditions 
where institutions for teacher education accept almost any 
hfgh-school graduate as a prospective teacher, where pro- 
grams of preparation are weak or poorly balanced, and where 
standaids of achievement aie low, able young people hesitate 
to prepare for teaching. Even institutions tvhose standards 
are high find students avoiding preparation for teaching 
because of its nationwide reputation as a low-standard 
profession. 

As is true in other fields, outstanding joung people arc 
reluctant to plan careers in professional fields that fail to 

» ■•Salary RoiinJup," Ktsearch Unison, Nainmal tiluaiuoii As-'ouauoii, 
N£A. llcsearch IMhtin, 36. No- t (Fcbniaiy. pp. 6 8. 
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protect the able from the incompetent. When teachers with 
one or two years of post-higli-school instrticiion, received per- 
haps in ^veak institutions, can compete with the elementary- 
school teachers having four years of preparation in first-rate 
universities, it is to be expected that students with the best 
potentialities for leaching may be reluctant to choose to 
teach. Programs of accreditation of teacher education per- 
haps contribute most to the profession by giving assurance 
to prospective teachers that they will be protected from the 
competition of the poorly prepared. 

Parents and other laymen. The quality of American edu- 
cation today is determined largely by the caliber of teachers. 
Parents whose children arc being educated and all who sup- 
port and arc affected by education, in either publicly or 
privately controlled schools, can be assured that their in- 
vestment will produce high-quality results only if accredita- 
tion procedures guarantee that teachers meet high standards 
of admission and preparation for teaching. To the extent 
that this fact is realized by the general public, support for 
accreditation of teacher education will be forthcoming. 

The public is ever gullible. At all levels of the educa- 
tional system the American people have always enjoyed a 
bargain in the quality of teaching iJiey could obtain at low 
tost. With rising costs of all public services, many com- 
munities arc less concerned with obtaining good teachers 
than with keeping school taxes and tuition in private schools 
as low as possible. As a consequence of such factors, it is 
not alwa)s as easy to promote public support for programs 
of accreditation for teacher education as might be assumed. 
Fortunately, however, key groups such as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Public Schools, and the National School Boards 
Association have given leadership in interpreting to the 
public the importance of maintaining a program of accredi- 
tation for teacher education on a nationwide basis.^ 


Can He Cet tnough Good TeacheriT fSey* Vork' National Ctliicns 
tomimttcc for Uie I'uIjIu VIick/Is. pp 45 50. 
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NEED FOR ACCRBDITATION 

Evidence of iJic need for atcrcdiiation of teacher educa- 
tion may be found in the low level of ability of prospective 
teadiers compared with candidates for otiicr professions; ilie 
diversity of standards maintained in colleges and universities 
for tlie selection and preparation of teachers; the ie\els of 
teacliing and administrative practices that are tolerated in 
different communities; and in Uic need to provide unifonnly 
high educational opportunities from state to state as uell 
as from region to region. 

Low Level or Ability of Prospective Teachers. Na- 
tionivide tests of ability of college students conducted by die 
Selective Service Board revealed that students preparing 
for tcadiing, as a group, ranked lower ihan did those pre- 
paring for other professions.* The results of these tests arc 
shown in Table 25. 

Studies of average mental ability Icicls for various types 
of institutions of higher learning have revealed that the 
student bodies of teachers’ colleges, private liberal arts col- 
leges, and of many institutions which have recently convened 
to multipurpose colleges rank below those of large public 
and private universities.* In many universities and multi- 
purpose colleges the grade-point averages of prospective 
teachers have been found to be lower than for the general 
student population.’ The practice of some schools of edu- 
cation of accepting stndcnis u-ho have been rcjectcrJ for 
admission to schools of engineering, law, or medicine li.vs not 
only brought disrespect to programs of teacher education, 
but has supplied further evidence of the need for atcrcdiia- 


* Henry Ctuumr). "The U>C of tj«e Scktme Scnjcc College Quahrifaiion 

Test in the VetcrmeiU ol College AlurltoU,** Micate, HO. No. 5001 (J“b 
1U32), p. 79 . , . .r 

• L. L. ThwrJloiic aitJ T. C. Thuntonc. -Tin? 19JI t’JichtfJogjal Zsaa- 

ination," £iJucatiO'iu{ Hecoid, 8 (Vpril. I'm), pp IZl SO. , , , 

ri)au VVoine Jiui 'lobj 0«i)hy. “DiUnfmiiwu uf '^.il.t) uf 
.SperMhiing ill Didcicnl ficliL.- lienee, 116. No 5013 ^Sepiembef .0. I9j2). 
pp. 311-M. 
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tendenis of schools in many areas still win their positions 
by appeals to the voters rather than through professional 
competence. In spite of the fact that minimum requirements 
are estabUshed by law to insure a degree of professional prep- 
aration for candidates for office, these are usually so low 
that they make almost any qualified teacher — or any person 
holding a master’s degree — eligible for candidacy. Even in 
school systems where a board elects the administrator, the 
selection may rest heavily upon political considerations as 
much as on professional competence for the job. 

Such conditions indicate to a degree the difficulties faced 
in strengthening educational programs throughout the 
United States. They are perpetuated, in part at least, by 
the absence of accreditation standards for teacher education 
in colleges and universities. 

PROVIDI.NC Umfor-mly Hicii Educatjon'ai. Ofportuni- 
T1E5. The struggle to provide uniformly high educational 
opportunities from community to community, state to state, 
and region to region has been carried on largely in the fields 
of school finance, buildings and curricular offerings. As yet 
it is only beginning to be pressed in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. It is true that certification reejuirements for teach- 
ing have contributed to the sundardiraiion of teacher prep- 
aration. This achievement has often been more *'on paper” 
than actual, because standards have varied so much bciwe’cn 
different colleges and universities. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ACCREDITING 
The accreditation movement began in the United States 
nitli efforts by colleges to insure high quality of preparation 
of students for collc*gc. M secondary schools began admit- 
ting a larger proportion of youUi of high school age and 
exjunding their offerings to provide for those who uerc not 
prc|iaring for higher education, individual colleges at- 
tempted to bring order into the high school curriculum 
by establishing standards for college entrance. In 1871, 
the I'nivcrsity of Michi^n. under the leadership of Presi- 
dent .\ngcll. formed a cuinmissioii to inspect the high scfiools 
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of the state for the purpose of etiluating the quality of 
teaching, character of the curriculum, and the achicscmcni 
of siudenis.9 This commission established the ucll-huoun 
pattern of admitting ^duates of aj>pro\cd higli schools to 
coJJege witlioiii examination- By the cud of the ccutui> 
tJte idea Jjad spread to more than 200 aiJh-'cs throughout 
the nation. In a number of state's it siil! jjrcvaih lodaj. 
Usually the acaediting is done by the state dcpantm.m$ <if 
education for those schools uhich do not triect t/te st.ind.itds 
of a regional accrediting association or for privately toti- 
trolled high sch<x)ls uhtch arc not regulated by the \uic. 
In some eases the procedure is cmplojetl also to accredit 
tlic uork of smaller private colleges. 

Colleges and unisersitics began joining together to form 
regional accrediting agencies when it became app.arcnt that 
students svere increasingly ennshtg state line's to attend 
college. The Xcsv Eitgland Associ.niitjn of Gdli-gcs and 
Prejxirniury Sciiools uas esiablisJied in the .\swAiatioi) 
of Colleges and Prc)uratorySciuM)ls of the Middle States atul 
Mar)'land, in 1892 . the Noitli Ccinrat -Vssoiiaiion t>f Odlegrs 
atitl IVepanitor)' Schools, in i89J, and tJic Asiociaiiim of 
Colleges and I’rcjuraiory .Schools of ilic .S«)inheni Siatci. 
in 189."). The College Hniraucc Examinatiojj Ikunl, wJu'ch 
contributed furdicr to the siai)ilar(li/.ition of the liigh >ci)o<»I 
curriculum for college adiitission. cre.iictl in IsU9. 

In the 1890's the Xatioiul Eilucation .Uy>cuiii>n bc-gau 
taking the initiatisc to stamlardirc the college }»tcj».oa«nr> 
curriciihmi «)f the high schiM)|. Its famous Ojjiimmcc ol 
Ten rc|)oiicd in 1895: the 0)miiu(tce on Gdirge Futtame 
RftjnircnK'nts. in 'I'hcse dcscloptiunis in .uctidna- 

lion of high schools ssjon spread to the coojicraiing col- 
leges. Rtgion.il asMx iatiom otablishnl counniojout h»r the 
accreslitation of colleges as SscII as high jcliools. 

.\s early as 1«70 the Unitcil .States C«ti»unsji«ujcr of Fdo- 
taiUm began Ihtitig in»liimi««» of cidh-gsatr ytatJe itt thr 

*R. ritemoi Hunt, t iJ....-.* S.-.1 it* 

Ct*- Itill ten, tat:} P 
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United States. In 1911 an elfort ^vas made to refine the 
listing into a type o£ accreditation based upon the scho- 
lastic records o£ students in master’s degree programs.'® Pro- 
tests of institutions oE higher learning caused the President 
o£ the United States, William Howard Taft, to refuse to 
approve the publication of sucli a qualitative list. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing took a hand in the developing accreditation movement 
by providing financial support, in 1906, to the committee 
which formulated the definition of the Carnegie unit of 
credit. This formula for indicating amount of learning in 
a given subject is still used in high schools and colleges 
today. The Association of American Universities developed 
the first national list of accredited institutions of higher 
learning in 1914. Scholastic achievement of graduates in 
master’s degree programs was the qualitative criterion em- 
ployed to judge an institution. The original purpose of the 
list was to recommend lo German universities those colleges 
and universities in the United States whose graduates should 
be accepted by them. The Association adopted the stan- 
dards for accreditation recommended by the American 
Council oil Education on 1922 and continued to publish its 
list of accredited colleges and universities until 1948, when 
it was discontinued.’^ 

The Norili Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools drew up standards for liberal arts colleges in 1909. 
Its first list of accredited institutions w’as published in 1913. 
In 1918 it adopted standards for junior colleges and teachers 
colleges. The Northwest .Vssociation began accrediting col- 
leges in 1918, the Middle States and Southern Associations, 
both in 1921. No lists are published by the New England 
and the Western Associations. 

The American Council on Education published stan- 
dards [or accrediting institutions of higher learning in 

i*J llaioW (K>l«lihorpr ' OQkc ol kducaiioti RclaiionUiips to Cduca* 
uonal .\tjrclii3Uou • //ig/,r, rdutation. It nR-cnnl>CT. I95t). p. 51-54. 

••L 1> Oriucll Aioniiiaiioii. I Htyrtufirdia of Educational Research, 
UaliCT S Momoc. eit (.Net, to,i n,c Matmillaii Co, 1950). pp, 1-5. 
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1922. Thii culminated a sustained study, from 1905 to 
1922, by the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of tJie Council. The re|»rt influenced accrediting activities 
of the regional associations as well as the Association of 
American Universities. 

Accreditation of professional schools has grown with the 
strength of professional groups. Whereas institutions of 
higher learning and secondary schools joined together to 
determine standards for general accreditation, the standards 
for professional fields tend to 6e set by practicing members 
of the profession through the facilities of associations of 
professional schools. In 1907, the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
began to classify medical schools. The American Bar As- 
sociation folJoived a similar pattern in 1921. The National 
Association of Schools of Music undertook accrediting in 
1925. the American Library Association in 1925, the Ameri- 
can Association of Teacliers Colleges in 1927, and the Com- 
mittee on Engineering Schools of the Engineers* Council 
for Professional Development in 1955. By 1958, the number 
of professional organizations engaged in accreditation had 
grown so large that tiie Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities and the National Association of State 
Universities formed a joint committee to reduce the number 
of agencies engaged in accrediting activities and to restore 
1 esponsibility for accrediting to the individual institutions 
and the state,** This committee’s efforts led to the estab- 
lishment of the National Commission on Accrediting in 
1949. 

^Vith the creation of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, which paralleled efforts undertaken in 1943 by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
to accredit member institutions, tlie issue as to uliethcr 
teacher education should be accredited as a professional 
field, outside cite scope of the general arcreditalion of 
liberal arts programs, provoked a nationwide control ersy. 

UGriueU, op. al., p. 5. 
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This conflict was one factor in a revolution in the entire 
field of accreditation of which the problems in accrediting 
teacher education were only one aspect. Early efforts of the 
National Commission on Accrediting to disregard the edu* 
cation of teacliers as a professional function rallied the 
proponents of professional accreditation for teacher educa- 
tion and led to the establishment of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. This latter body 
bas been recognized tentatively by the National Commission. 
In cooperation with the regional associations it is now being 
established as the national agency for accreditation of teacher 
education.*^ 


CONFLICT OYER RESPONSIBILITY 
The National Commission on Accrediting was created in 
rcspojise to a recognized need for resolving the multiplying 
conflicts over responsibility for accreditation in institutions 
of higher learning. The problems of accrediting grew pri* 
marily out of the multiplicity of agencies operating at the 
state, regional and national levels, the complexity of pro* 
ccdurcs employed, and the duplication and costs of reports 
retiuircd by different general and specific agencies for ac* 
crediting. The growing tendency of accrediting bodies to 
dictate policy, budgets, facilities, and programs was bitterly 
opjxjsed by administrative atithoritics of colleges and univer- 
sities. Disagreements about minimum standards, and im- 
balances that resulted when demands of accrediting agencies 
uere met in some specific fields at the expense of other areas 
of the program which did not enjoy similar external support, 
contributed to the majority's feeling that accrediting pro- 
cedures needed regulation. 

L,\ck of Coordination* IlmvEE.N State, Recio.nai. 
AM) National Acencils. The topsy-like growth of accred- 
iting bodies and procedures protluccd duplication, disagree- 


*) W E Armittong. “Dnel^^incnti in ihc Acocdiuiiou ot TcacJicr Edu- 
cjUun." Saiionai Kducaiion Auocutton Jourtial, tC (Fcbiuary. 10j7}. pp- 
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nient, jurisdictional disputes, and omissions beuveen agen- 
cies at the state, regional and national levels. Many of these 
conflicts impinged most heavily upon the administrati\c 
officials of the institutions involved. State departments, sub- 
ject-matter professional groups, the estahh’shed professions, 
the National Education /Vssociation, the regional associations, 
the American Association of Universities, as well as many 
of the institutions, themselves, all have sought in one way 
or another to engage in accrediting activities. The result- 
ing lack of coordination found many of these agencies op 
crating independently of the others, overlapping each other 
in gatliering data and in the responsibilities assumed, em- 
ploying differing procedures and standards, and sometimes 
issuing conflicting reports. 

At the time of the creation of die National Commissioti 
on Accrediting, witicfi was charged with the responsibility 
for bringing order out of the chaotic conditions, iJje prac- 
tices relating to accreditation tn teacher education were simi- 
larly confused. In some states the departments of public 
instruction took respocisihi/ity for accrediting a/1 institu- 
tions; in others, only for those institutions not on the list 
of the regional association. In all cases, state deparimcms 
conducted a form of accredtution for tcaclicr education 
through tite administniiive procedure of issuing teachers' 
certificates. State universities accredited the work of teachers 
colleges and private colleges in some states. Often this func- 
tion was thrust upon them by t/«c practice by oiit-of-siatc 
imtitutiom of relying upon the judgment of admission of- 
ficers of the stale university regarding liie validity of credit 
from an institution not accredited by Uic regional .issod-i- 
tion. The liberal arts and general subjeci-maiicr work 
included in programs of teacher education were being ac- 
credited by the regional association in those states where 
regional accreditation was carried on. The American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education had begun ac- 
crediting institutions for teacher education purposes in 
1918. Already 281 itutiiuiions were carried on its accredited 
list although many had not actually undcigonc evaluation. 
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This conflict was one factor in a revolution in the entire 
field of accreditation of which the problems in accrediting 
teacher education were only one aspect. Early efforts of the 
National Commission on Accrediting to disregard the edn- 
cation of teachers as a professional function rallied the 
proponents of professional accreditation for teacher educa- 
tion and led to the establishment of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. This latter body 
has been recognized tentatively by the National Commission. 
In cooperation witli the regional associations it is now' being 
established as the national agency for accreditation of teacher 
education.*^ 


CONFUCT OVER RESPONSIBILITY 
The National Commission on Accrediting was created in 
response to a recognized need for resolving the multiplying 
conflicts o\cr responsibility for accreditation in institutions 
of higher learning. The problems of accrediting grew pri- 
marily out of the multiplicity of agencies operating at the 
sutc, regional and national levels, the complexity of pro- 
cedures employed, and the duplication and costs of reports 
required by different general and specific agencies for ac- 
crediting. The growing tendency of accrediting bodies to 
dictate policy, budgets, facilities, and programs was bitterly 
opposed by administrative authorities of colleges and univer- 
sities. Disagreements about minimum standards, and im- 
balances that resulted when demands of accrediting agencies 
were met in some specific fields at the expense of other areas 
of the program tv Inch did not enjoy similar external support, 
contributed to ilie majority’s feeJing iliat accrediting pro- 
cedures, needed regulation. 

Lack, of Cookoination Between State, Regional 
AND National Ace.ncies. The topsy-Iikc growth of accred- 
iting bodies and procedures produced duplication, disagree- 


jj w 
catioa." 
115 - 15 . 


E. Armstrong. "Dcvclopmcnu in ihe AcacdiUiion ol Teacher Etiu- 
.VaUonot Education Assonolion iournal, 40 (February, 1557). pp- 
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znent, jurisdiciionaJ disputes, and omissions between agen- 
cies at the state, regional and national levels. Many o£ these 
conflicts impinged most heavily upon the adininlstratitc 
officials of the institutions im'ohcd. State departments, sub- 
ject-matter professional groups, the establisficd professions, 
the National Education Association, the regional associations, 
the Atiierfcan Association of Universities, as well as many 
of the institutions, themselves, ail have sought in one uay 
or anotlter to engage in accrediting activities. The result- 
ing iach of coordination found many of these agencies ojj- 
erating independently of the others, ovcrlappljig each other 
in gathering data and in the responsibilities assumed, em- 
ploying differing procedures and standards, and sometimes 
issuing conflicting reports. 

At the time of the creation of tl>c hiational CommiMton 
on Accrediting, which was charged uiih the responsibility 
for bringing order out of the chaotic conditions, the prac- 
tices relating to accreditation in teadier education were simi- 
larly confused. Iti some states the departments of public 
instruction took responsibility for accrediting all institu- 
tions: in others, only for those insiitmions not on the list 
of the regional association. In all cases, state departments 
conducted a form of accrcclitation for teacher education 
through the administrative procedure of issuing teachers’ 
certificates. State univcniiics accredited the uorkof teachers 
colleges and private colleges in some states. Often this func- 
tion was ilmist u|K>fi them by ilic practice by out-of-state 
institutions of relying upon the judgment of admission of- 
ficers of the state university regarding the validity of crctlii 
from an institution not accredited by the regioiwl as«icia- 
tion. The liberal arts and general subject-matter uork 
included in programs of teacher education were being ac- 
credited by tlic regional association in those states uherc 
regional accreditation was carried on. The American .Vs- 
sociation of Cof/eges for Teacher Education had begun ac- 
crediting imiitutions for teacher education purjHwcs in 
l‘J13. Alrc.ady281 instiiutioiu were carried on iu accredit ctf 
list although many had not actually undergone c\aUtaiioii. 
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In addilion, a number of professional interest groups, such 
as the American Psychological Association, the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, the Philo^phy of Edu- 
cation /Association, and a newly formed Association of Pro- 
fessors of School Administration, were beginning to make 
suggestions, and in some cases prescriptions, regarding the 
nature and scope of graduate work in their fields. 

Multiplicity of Accreditinc Agencies. Not only did 
connicis exist in some fields (nursing, occupational therapy, 
physical therapy) heuveen accrediting bodies at state, re- 
gional, and national levels, but two or three organizations 
were competing with each other to accredit the same pro- 
grams. Presidents of major universities reported that their 
institutions were subject to the accreditation processes and 
expenses of numerous different bodies. The cost of ac- 
creditation becomes high for any insiiiuiion when considera- 
tion is given to fees and dues paid accrediting associations 
and their respective parent organizations. If such a figure 
vv'crc also to include the pro-rated cost of faculty and staff 
time devoted to provide the information required by the 
various accrediting groups, then the figure would assume an 
even higher monetary appropriation. The task of making 
available general information about such matters as enroll- 
ments, course offerings, factitiics or equipment was com- 
plicated further by the fact that rarely did any two accredit- 
ing bodies seek the same information. Nor were they 
willing to accept basic infonnaiion about the institution on 
a standard form: each demanded responses on its own form 
sheet. 

Since acctediuiion had tome to signify a high standard in 
the minds of siudeius. professional groups, and the general 
public, institutions could ill afford not to comply with the 
ilcinands of atcrediung agencies. To do so was sufficient 
cause for being dropped from the list of accredited institu- 
tions. 

Dis.ccrlemfm Rllakding Mimmum SrAM>ARi>s. In the 
absence of valid dermniom of minimum standards of excel- 
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lence in various educational programs, diwgrecmciUs hc- 
tivccn different official bodies anti witliin piofcssional groups 
prevailed. Often standards used for accrediting purjxiscs 
ssere hjgJjJy aihhrary. They tended to phee cmp/iasrs upon 
quantitative provisions rather than upon qualitative re- 
sults. Size of enrollments, amount of space and equipment 
provided, number of books in the library, amount of budget, 
number of courses offered, provision for and amount of re- 
search, number of professors employed and degrees held, arc 
examples of the quantitative hetors most generally consid- 
ered. Such emphasis often favored iJ)e large instiimion and 
did injustice to the small. The quantitative approach gave 
little attention to such important matters as caliber of stu- 
dents, excellence in leaching, quality of courses, and student 
adtievement. When (|uaiititaitvc standards were rigidly en- 
forced, as often they were, msthutions tended to conform 
to die dictates of accrediting bodies niher ilian to pursue 
the task of creatively improving their programs. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools advanced a point of view and a framework 
of accrediting procedures in 1051 vvhich have gradually in- 
troduced a greater degree of flexibility into .iccrediting 
pjocedtJrcs.*^ The intent of its proposal was to encourage 
colleges and universities to push beyond minimum standards 
by continuing efforts to improve the quality of their evhica- 
tional programs. The .Soudtem Association conducted a 
study in 19-16 which concentrated on wajs in nhith high 
schools and colleges could more adequately meet the needs 
of youth.'^ In 1917, the American Council on Education 
sponsored tlie Cooperative Study in General Education, 
whidi invoheti tueniy-iwo colleges across die nation and 


UG. F. Zook and M. E. llagROiy, The Eeolueuort of Wghtr tniUiuMni 
(Chicago; Univcruiy ot Chicago Pics*. t9SS). p. 2Ca 

UC^mmisUon on Cnrmutar riid.lcm* an*l Rcvrarih. .Soolbein .VuocUlH.n 
of Collcgea and Sccondar) Shoot*. -Co..pMame SiuJy for 
of ErtuMCiori.” Sautkfta QwiOcr/), 10 {Augu«. J’p. I 3k. 
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was designed lo establish more valid criteria to guide educa- 
tional practice.*® 

Time-Lag is Accreditisc New Fields. A problem that 
caused intense internal conflict in institutions n’as the time- 
lag in accrediting new fields. Witli accreditation procedures 
firmly established in older professional and scientific areas 
and with each of these making demands on institutions for 
budgetary support for staff, buildings, library materials, and 
equipment to meet accreditation standards, non-accredited 
fields suffered. Often, adminisiratir'e officials have no choice 
but to neglect subject fields which do not enjoy the support 
of outside accrediting bodies in order to meet the demands 
of those that are accredited. 

Teacher education was one of the new fields caught in 
this power struggle. Its only source of strength came from 
the certification standards maintained for graduates. Al* 
though they liavc supported the offering of specified credits 
in particular fields, these standards have often been of little 
help in obtaining adequate laboratory facilities, faculty 
time for research on problems of teacher education, small 
classes, or adequate supervision for student teaching. They 
have been ineffective also in the area of liberal studies and 
the subject fields in which teachers prepare. As a result of 
accreditation pressures on colleges and universities, perhaps 
the most neglected fields have been those of the humanities 
and social studies. 

ACCREDITING AGENCIES AND PROCEDURES 

Against the background of revolution that is occurring 
in the field of accreditation, and in spite of the issues that 
divide support for accreditation programs, progress is being 
achieved to establish recognized accrediting agencies, define 
their functions, and refine their procedures for appraising 
the fjuality of rollcgiale programs 

U.VniCiicaii Council on Cooperative Study in General Fduca- 

Uc/n. Coopcriurm in {.nitial E4lm3tinn * Uic (jiiincil. 1957) 
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National CoMMiisioN on Accrediting. TJie eiiorts of 
the joint coinmince of the Land Grant Association of Col- 
leges and Universities and Uie Association of State Univer- 
sities resulted in the formation of tlie National Commission 
oil Accrediting in 1919, Its ineinbcrship consisted of forty- 
tno Jcprcsentativcs from seven associations, each having six 
members. These included; The yWociaiion of American 
Colleges, Association of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Association of Urban Universities, National Associa- 
tion of State Universities. ^Association of American Univer- 
sities, ^Vssociation of Teacher Education Institutions, and 
•American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The National Commission undertook the task of study- 
ing problems and making recommendations regarding ac- 
creditation. It also was assigned the function of serv’ing as 
an tnfounational clearing house for both regional and pro- 
fessional accrediting associations. Problems to nin'ch it gave 
attention included; tiic multiplicity of accrediting organiaa- 
tions, duplication in accrediting processes, institutional au- 
tonomy, simplification of procedures, the need for qualita- 
tive standards, and the proposal of policies for coordination 
of accreditation practices. 

In 1952, ilie National Commission recommended to its 
member associations that the folJowjug steps be followed; 

1. The six Regional Acciediting Associations should under- 
take the task of coordinating all accrediting activities for 
die institutions of higher learning within their lespective 
geographic.ll areas. 

a. National professional orgatiiratioijs or s|>ecial interest 
gioupj desiring to participate in the accreditation of 
some jihase of higher education should consult with 
and participate in the development of satisfactory in- 
stitution-wide accred/tingactivitics under JJie direction 
of the regional associations. 


iJ-'Rccoinn.fn<i3tions ct ihc Commiuteon frofc.sioiial Education 
to die Ssaoiul Council for iJic AcucUiUllon ..f TeaiJicr Educai.on. Aort/i 
Cnilrol Associaliou QuarM}. 31 (Oaober. 1936). {.p. 
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b. Visitations to institutions should be directed and su- 
pers’ised by the regional associations and the regional 
association should be the final accrediting authority 
approving or disapproving institutions as a whole. 

2. In fields where two or more organizations attempt to ac- 
credit, one representative organization should be formed 
for the purpose of assisting in tlie accrediting function. 

3. The regional accrediting associations should procure from 
their respective member institutions one set of data neces- 
sary for accrediting puqx>ses. These data should be kept 
current and made available to other organizations partici- 
pating in accrediting under the auspices of the regional 
associations. 

4. Member institutions of the Commission should pay no 
fees for accrediting purposes after January, 1954, to any 
organizations other than the regional associations. (Ex- 
ceptions may be made in the case of certain organizations 
for which an extension of time has been approved by the 
National Commission on Accrediting.) 

5. In order to facilitate these initial steps, existing national 
professional organizations should be separated into groups 
with respect to inclusion of their acaedliing activities 
into revised programs of the regional associations. It is 
expected that all professional organizations participating 
in accrediting should begin immediately to work with the 
regional associations in coordinating and merging their 
activities with the accrediting activities of other organiza- 
tions. The Commission believes, however, that it would 
be much easier to make this transition in some areas than 
in others. 

Following the announcement of these recommendations, 
the National Commission entered into negotiations with the 
various professional organizations including the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education which had 
been established in 1052. 

National Council for .\ccreditation of Teacher 
Education. The statement ot purposes of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education indi- 
cates that it is "an autonomous, voluntary accrediting body 
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devoted exclusively to the cvalaation and accreditation of 
teaclier education programs." •• Its original governing body 
of twenty-one members was drawn as follows from five or- 
ganizations: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, six members; Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, three members; National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education, three members; the National Com- 
tnission on Teaclter Education and Professional Standards, 
NEA, six members; and die National School Boards Associ- 
ation, three members. 

Negotiations with the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing for recognition of the Council as the national ageticy 
for accreditation of teacher education uncov'ered objections 
to the structure of the National Council. In 1955 the Com- 
mission requested modification in the membership of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education to 
provide majority control from institutional representatives 
and asked that it work cooperatively with the duly consti- 
tuted authorities in regional associations. 

The reorganized structure of the National Council, ef- 
fective June 1, 1957, provided for the following representa- 
tions; American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, seven members; collegiate representatives appointed 
by an ad hoc committee designated by the National Commis- 
sion on Accreditation, three members; Council of Chief .State 
School O/ficers, one member; National Association of Slate 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, one mem- 
ber; National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA, six members; National ScJiool 
Boards Association, one member. The total membership in 
the reorganized structure was 19 instead of the original 21. 
The change in membership provided for an itjcrease in 
representation from collegiate institutions which include the 
priv'aie liberal arts colleges and institutions in the /Vssocia- 
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tion of American Universities. It also reduced the repre* 
senution from legal bodies. The number of representatives 
from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, tvhich includes all types of institutions which prepare 
teachers, was increased from six to seven. 

The objective of the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, as expressed in its Constitution, is to 
bring about improvement of teacher education in the United 
States. It expressly seeks to attain this goal through: 

1. The formulation of policies, standards, and procedures 
for the accreditation of institutional programs of teacher 
education. 

2. The accreditation of programs of teacher education and 
the annual publication of a list of institutions whose pro- 
grams of teacher education are accredited by the Council. 

3. The encouragement of constituent organizations and 
other groups in the performance of their respective roles 
in the improvement of teacher education. 

Tlie list of accredited institutions published by the Coun- 
cil in September, 1939, included 334 colleges and univer- 
sities. Its accreditation schedule permits it to conduct in 
cooperation with the regional associations about thirty evalu- 
ations each year. .Many of the institutions included on its 
accredited list were originally approved by the American 
.-Vssociation of Colleges for Teacher Education prior to the 
establishment of the National Council. When the National 
Council took over accreditation from the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, its first list was 
composed of the 284 institutions in good standing with the 
American f\ssociaiion of Colleges for Teacher Education on 
July 1, 1951. New institutions are added annually to the 
list which is published in July of each year. 

Regional Accrediting Associations. Under the devel- 
oping pattern for accreditation of professional programs en- 
dorsed by the National Commission, the regional associations 
are assuming roles of central importance. They function to 
coordinate all accrediting activities, collect basic information 
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for all professional atcrttliiatioii. and take final responsibility 
for cfetemiiiting the over-all accredited status of an insutii* 
lion. 

The responsibilities of tlic regional associations to gen- 
eral accreditation of undergraduate liberal arts programs 
are bcitig defined. Not so clear is ilie extent to vvhich the 
regional associations will undertake liie accreditation of 
graduate programs. The Soutitent Association established 
a (ommiitce on graduate work but its early efforts to pre- 
scribe for member institutions the structure of their gradu- 
ate schools, and to rule out consideration of professional 
degrees in the field of education, met with rejection by the 
/Association. 

Accicditation of graduate piograms is of utmost impor- 
tance to programs of teacher education inasmucli as the 
first year of graduate study is coming to be regarded as a 
cominuing aspect in the preparation of the master teacher. 
Specialization for positions in educational leadership is 
(CJiding to be postponed to the post-m.ister’s degree level. 
At the same time, many teachers’ and imihipurpose colleges 
arc introducing graduate programs. Higl) (piality graduate 
work to prepare master teachers or specialists in the \arious 
fields of professional work will be atbieved only if accredit- 
ing staiuLmU restrict gradu.-ue work to institutions whose 
faculty, facilities, general standards, and traditions are out- 
standing. 

PouciEs AND Procedures for Accreditatio.n. With ten- 
tative working agreements having been reached between the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
and the regional associations, policies and procedures for 
the accreditation of teacher education programs are being 
refined. 

Policies. Two imporiaiit policy decisions were made by 
the National Council in 1957. The first provided that institu- 
tions which meet some, but not all, stondards for accreditation 
be placed upon a provisional list ot accredited institutions. 
Provisional status may be Lontmued for a maxinnnn of three 
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years. If deficiencies are not removed within the three-year 
period, accreditation is lost. 

The second policy provided for the accrediting of insti- 
tutions in one or more of the following categories: (I) ele- 
mentary-school teachers; (2) secondary-school teachers; and 
(3) school service personnel, such as school administrators, 
supervisors, guidance counselors. This policy provides for 
the published list of accredited institutions to indicate the 
categories in which an institution is accredited to prepare 
teachers and school personnel. 

At its May meeting in 1957, the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education approved for distribu- 
tion and study a statement relating to the curriculum for 
teacher education.*® The purpose of the statement was to 
promote the nation-wide study of the content of programs 
of teacher education. Out of such study it was hoped that 
agreement could be reached regarding the oflicial policy the 
National Council should adopt. 

Five basic assumptions were listed as underlying programs 
of teacher education today. 

1. All or nearly all American youth will be in scliool for 
Uvche >cars, and -10 per cent of the high-school graduates 
will enter college. 

2- Tile job of the teacher will become more complex as the 
nature of the society increases in complexity. 

3. Teachers will continue to be prepared by a variety of 
t)pcs of colleges and universities. 

•i. The typical elunentary-school teacher will tcadi a wide 
variety of subjecu to a single group of children. The 
typical sccondary-scluxil teacher will spend the major por- 
tion of ilic day teaching one or more areas of subject 
matter to more than one group of children. 

5. The typical teacher will be expected to learn much on 
the job, as a student of his professional field, and will 
return to college to extend his fonn.il education. 


o\\ Eail Anciuiong. -Tlic feathet tduuuon Cujiiculuiii.” The Jout^ 
no! of Teaehrt Education, 8, No 3 (I9S7), p 3 
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Upon ilicjc assumptions the Conoci! proposed to rest a 
number of principles of curriculum oiymizatioj) and empha. 
^ to guide the appraisal of programs of teacher education. 
1 iJC purpose of obtaining consideration regarding such con- 
cepts u-as to bring about agreement among iliose responsible 
for programs of teacher education. It was conceived that 
suc/i ap-cements uunld form the basis for criteria of evalua- 
lion. There ivcrc nine major beliefs Jistedi 

!• The curriculum for teacher education should be purjiose- 
fully planned. Pur^ioseful planning uas described to 
mean a irelWcfincd pjltcrn for the education of teachers 
S'JiitJi provided for (a) ilie listing ol the si>caficil 
courses lerjuircd in each icaclicr cducatiori curriculumj 
(b) the designation of |>oinu of entry tit each tcadicr 
cduiatton curriaiium and the qualihcaiions for sudi en- 
tr); and (c) internal consistency and unity. 

2. lionic oirriailum pjtirrm arc more promising of desir- 
able lesulis than are others. Tltis belief stressed the point 
that rcscardi has dcmonsti^itcd the superiority of certain 
cum'cuiuiii patterns to the extent Uint they should be 
recognirctl as sujKrior. 

3. /Ml tcaclicn should be vcll-educutcd peisons. Undoubt- 
edly the need for stating uliai would seem to be an ob- 
vious premise pows from controversy over whether those 
who have haif greatest icspoim’bilit) for teacher education 
hate gisen prior .ittciuioti to protiucing broadly educated 
tcadiers. 

1. Tile curriculum for teacher eslucation should provide an 
area of subject matter coiiccniration for every teariier. 
Two ic.isons wctc given for this principle; first, every 
tcadicr, whether he plans to te.tch at the elementary- or 
sccoinlary-school level, needs the imellcclual strength tliat 
conics front Ii.iving achieved dcjith of scholarship in a 
ficitl; secondly, all teachers need sobjeet-mauer compe- 
tence ill the jjtrfornjance of llicir pjofessional functions. 

5, TcoiJuis sJjould have sjvccific preparation for their pro- 
fessional rcsijomibiliiies. , . , , 

6. The cuiriculum for teacher ediicition should iiicJude a 
v»eJlH 3 rg.inir«J iirogiam of jiiofessional laboratory experi- 
ences. 
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7. The curriculum for teacher education should be attrac- 
tive to capable students who seek a good basic education 
for themselves and an adequate preparation for a profes- 
sional career. 

8. The period is rapidly approaching when a minimum of 
fi\e )ears of college preparation tvill be regarded as es- 
sential for all fully qualified elementary- and sccondaiy- 
school teachers. 

9. The curriculum for teacher education should result from 
the cooperatite efforts of the total faculty. 

Procedures. The procedures followed in accrediting in- 
volve the participation of representatives of both the re- 
gional association and the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. The regional association 
furnishes general information about the institution and sup- 
plies its appraisal of the standards of the total program. Its 
representatives on the visiting committee are concerned with 
the general aspects of higher education. 

The visiting committee is usually composed of three or 
four members, selected from other institutions and from the 
profession. The Committee typically spends two or three 
days visiting the institution, in order to study its facilities, 
program, faculty competence and matters that relate spe- 
cifically to the preparation of teachers. Its report to the 
National Council forms the basis for judgments by the 
Council regarding accrediution status. 

MAJOR ISSUES IN ACCREDITATION 
Out of the developments in accreditation which ha\e 
taken place since 1950 have come certain general major 
issues that bear directly upon accreditation policies for 
teacher education.^ 

Should Control of Accreditation- Be Retained bv the 
iNSTiruTiONS Involved? Those who answer this question 
affinnaiively hold that college faculty and administrative 


s»VV. E. Armiuong. '-progjesj in Acciediiaiion of Tcachtr Etlucalion," 
Amcruan Auoculion of CoiUgtt for Teatkrr ifarbook l9Sj nn. 
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ollicci) should nol yield responsibility for accrediting to an 
agency that is tonirolled by non-instituiional groups. They 
deny the anilioril) of a profession to police itself through the 
priKCSS of atcrediiaiion of professional scliools. They aiguc 
that inasmuch as the integrity of the total institution is the 
rc5j>onsibi!ity of its duly clcticd oflicials and appointed fac- 
ulty members as ucll as its regents, such groups sliould sej 
their oun standanls. They point to the long-established 
self-governing practices of regional associations of mstitu- 
tions as the best example for the organization of araeditmg 


procedures. , . 

■rlmse \.lio f.nor accretlicalion of professional programs 
by nicinbcni of llic prufesioii call attention to the responsi- 
bility prnressianal groups bate taken for ndtimsion, ratstiig 
stanil-trtls of piepiiation, and for iiiainlannng higil * 

of po.fcssiooal practice. They see iio serious coomet I e- 
liiccll elforts of piofeiiioiial assoctations to aecrcdil and tlie 
obieetites of the iiisiitittions of bfglier learning. 

Snout U I'AKTlClfArioe is I’ROCKAMS of ACCBEDITATIM 
lit; CisrAKt? The letttern of toinmary part.c.pattnn tn 
rngratns of ateteditattot. has long been fnllotted m rcgiona 

Lilations. 

Ateretlitation by ^ en- 

cine, law, and “^Jcdi'lid piofcssional pro- 

dorscmciu, however, that In addition, araduates 

grams hate little chance of ^b, adrait- 

of non.rccietbled P,™S™“ e„,„p„bory accreditation. 

tance to practice, ihe elieci is i-w i ' agency 

Under such cfindilions, the pro • programs 

ins the poucr to control '!;? thaf the 

approved for operation. nrospective practitioners 

profession can limit the ' P supporter of volun- 

!^;n::^le“abnnrp.^:^f— 

dangers. 
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Should Legal Agencies Be Permitted Representation 
ON Accreditation Bodies? Afany feel that if Ieg3-1 agencies, 
such as local, state and federal governmental units, are repre- 
sented on accreditation boards the procedure may be too 
closely associated ivith political forces that can weaken or 
destroy the validity of any results. It is true tliat state offi- 
cials have long taken an active part in the accreditation pro- 
cedures of the regional accrediting associations. It is pointed 
out, however, by those opposed to including legal representa- 
tives that such representation is p>ersonal and that state de- 
partment officials do not serve as official agents of the state. 

State departments of public instruction engage in accredi- 
tation of institutions of higher learning. In New York State 
all institutions are so accredited- Those who see advantages 
in. including representatives of legal agencies on accrediting 
bodies point to the responsibility such officials have for up- 
holding standards, to their traditional role in giving leader- 
ship for educational improvements, to their knowledge and 
insights and to the competence such personnel would bring 
to the process. They also warn against the dangers of per- 
mitting college and university faculty members and adminis- 
trative officers to maintain exclusive control of accreditation. 

Should Not Accreditatio.n Be Restricted to the Re- 
gional Level? The claims that associations of institutions 
formed on a regional basis know their own problems better, 
are more responsive to the will of their publics, and are 
better able to maintain high standards, are advanced by those 
who believe that national accreditation bodies are unneces- 
sary and undesirable. The opposite view liolds that profes- 
sional standards must be nniformly high liiroughout the 
nation, that certain types of institutions, parochial colleges, 
for example, have more in common with their own kind 
than they do with regional groups of institutions, and that 
though tile regional associations make valuable contributions 
to general evaluation they often do not have the best com- 
petence to evaluate highly specialized professional fields. 

Is Not General Accreditation of the Total Institu- 
tion BY THE Regional As.srx:iATios Sufficie.nt? Untloubt- 
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edly, some members of the associations which originally 
formed the National Commission on Accreditation enter- 
tained hopes that all specialized accreditingagcncies could be 
abolished. Their aim was to establish the single accredita- 
tion of tlie entire program of a college or university by tlie 
regional association as the only accrediting practice. Negoti- 
ations with established professional accrediting bodies soon 
brought such ambitions into direct conflict with the interests 
of meinben of the professions. A compromise was reached 
which established the regional accrediting associations as co- 
ordinators of all accrediting activities but accepted the deter- 
mination of professional organizations to continue their own 
accrediting activities. 

Issues Rel.\ted Diuectt-y to Teacher Education, ev- 
oral key questions relate directly to efforts to “ P™' 

gram of professional accreditation for 
Some of titese considerations concern the 
«rnt«l Others srow out of the unique and complex organ 
Sn o^lhrr^S program for reacher education m mstt- 

to engage in -rediution pr^d^« ?S„utSecon. 

followed for other professional schools. B 

rroversy which m^raedit teacher education 

tlie development of teaching is a profession, 

there have been some who d y successful teaching re- 
Their position is that prepara i -j-jjey i,old that 

quires no special r Aching is the completion 

tlie only To all who subscribe to this 

of a progmm „£ ^ institution by the re- 
view. the general ° to guarantee that an 

gional association is all that is « 

institution will turn 
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argue that the lack of professional accreditation is a major 
factor in retarding the development of leaching to its de- 
ser\ed professional status. They point out that as long as 
every college is permitted to prepare teachers, regardless of 
its standards for admission, instruction, or graduation, the 
teaching profession is weakened. They charge that many 
liberal arts colleges oppose the professionalization of teach- 
ing in order to protect their enrollments, that they are not 
giving proper emphasis to teacher education, and that they 
do not desire to provide the financial support necessary for 
high-quality professional programs.*^ 

Those tvho believe that teaching is a profession and will 
benefit from the support of the profession to develop high 
standards of training for those preparing to practice it, can 
point to the long-standing leadership of the National Edu- 
cation Association for the accreditation movement. They 
find additional support in tl>e high-level program of the 
Coinmissiun on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of tiic NEA and its many affiliated state commissions to 
improve llic standards for the profession. In addition, they 
have found clinching arguments for their position from ilie 
united support that has come from numerous professional 
groups, associations of school boards, state professional 
groups, lay and civic organizations, as well as from faculty 
and administrative officers of many colleges and universities. 

Should representalion on accrediting agencies for teacher 
cd%ication be proportionate to the subject fields and various 
types of institutions involved in the preparation of leachets? 
Faculties of liberal arts colleges and of privately controlled 
insiiiuiiom seek proportionate Tcpresemation on accredita- 
tion bodies for teacher education. In terms of the contribu- 
tion faculties of liberal arts make to the total amount of col- 
lege work prospective tcaclicrs Uke, they feel they should be 
represented on accrediting bodies. Likewise, private col- 
leges. which produce a third of the teachers in the Unitetl 

“C. J. Tuitk, •■Aa.rnliutJOii ot leachn Lducaliori." MtJinciota Journal 
of Education, yj (Vtaidi. Ii<^> {*p 19 20 
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.Stales, feel tliat they should be represented accordingly. On 
the other hand, il is claimed tliat many of these faculty mem- 
bers and institutions have shown no genuine interest in 
teacher education as a professional field, that their programs 
arc make-shift and that such groups seek control of accredi- 
tation of teacher education to inhibit the development of the 
work as a program of preparation for a professional field.« 

Can the Nalwml Council enforce high mininum stand- 
ards for teacher education that will deny accredtlation to 
weak programs? Those who doubt that the National Council 
will be able to enforce high minimum standards offer evi- 
dcncc to support .heir vieus. The Councl “““.shed . 
original list of '•approved" institutions for teacher educat on 
by simply endorsing die incmberelnp m ° . 

Atneriian Association of Colleges for Teacher Educatton. 
Tliesc institutions included some of the naber teachers c 
leges and multipurpose colleges and omitted some of he 
suongest public and private universi.tes, " “ ‘"‘'YjcciedP 
AACTE liad established its its. tl.nntgh a P™?"™ ^Ythe 
t ition but US standards of necessity were estabhshed by me 
caliber of institutions representing a ? Y,n‘L°iB'brein'ning 

lion IS found in the extern nrotTrams of GTadii- 

approved by the council are '""Y mit that die CouiSl al- 
afe work. Discerning tin, doL '.hose re- 

s?urrr^4‘dS;:.«^^ 

be inadequate by qualitative standards. , in 
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• * fnr Tiydcbcr Certifies- 
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imiitutionj. lo strengthen programs of teacher education. 
While in the long run, it is rccogni/cd that this approach 
provides more freedom for institutional initiative and devel- 
opment, at the same time it encourages some of tlie weak- 
nesses that have plagued programs of teacher education: 
multiplicity and duplication of courses, over-emphasis on 
pedagogy, lack of agreement regarding the professional se- 
quence, and inadequate stress upon the subject fields and 
general education. 

On the other hand, those who have faith that the National 
Council will be able to establish high minimum standards 
that deny accreditation to ivcak institutions, point to the fact 
that institutions, even though they have been included on 
die list of approved colleges, are under pressure from the 
Council to remove weaknesses. They stress the fact that die 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education is 
not subscrv'icnt to the parttetpating agencies from which its 
membership is drawn. Rather it is a self-governing body, re- 
sponsible to no segment of the profession, colleges or univer- 
sities, or governmental units. 

Flaws that arc now seen in accreditation standards of the 
Council are charged to the newness of the oiganiiatvon, to 
the fact that it has had to devote much of its energies thus 
far to establishing its organization for conformance with the 
recommendations of the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing and to the necessity of beginning with the membership 
insiltutions of the AACTE, since no other group of colleges 
and universities had been accredited specifically for teacher 
education purposes. Those who defend the steps taken by 
the Council stress the wisdom of the approach employed in 
accrediting procedures as proven by the experiences of the 
regional accrediting bodies over the years. They also cite 
evidence to show tliat this approach already is bringing about 
rapid improvements in member institutions in such impor- 
tant areas as selection of students, quality of staff, nature 
and balance of programs of preparation, improvement of the 
professional sequence, provision of plant and equipment, and 
general budgetary support for teacher education. 
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Preparation of 

Teacher Educators 


The selection and preparation ot personnel to teach 
teachers assumes an importance parallel to the emphasis given 
to the professional preparation of teachers themselves. The 
discussion in this chapter relates to both the graduate and 
undergraduate teaching personnel, to subject-matter special- 
ists, to professional education specialists, to general education 
specialists, to supervisors and directors of laboratory experi- 
ences, and to administrative personnel and professional 
technicians. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER EDUCATION STAFF 

It tak.es many dilTcrcnt types of persons and many differ- 
ent kinds oi competencies to make a wcll-balanccd staff for 
the education of teachers. In considering the selection and 
preparation of the teacher education staff one might examine 
the special competencies of each type of position, but instead 
attention is focused upon ilie common denominators of the 
different assignments. Among these are six qualities that 
should, it is suggested, be possessed by every member of the 
teacher education staff: (I) personal fitness for tfie close per- 
sonal relations iliat exist in tc-achcr education; (2) liigh in- 
tellectual acuity, (3) competency in an area of specialization; 
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(•I) skill in ihe art of teaching; (5) skill in tfic coiuiminica* 
live arts; and (G) a deep nrge to kjiow and skill in seeking 
the truth. 

PlRSONAL FiTAESS FOR TEACHING. TIlC Cllucatioil ol 
icachcrs imolves close uoric with peiions as roiilraslcil s>il i 
olher occupations that may iiuolsc priiiciiNilly "Oil. t'll h 
sucli things as books, niachiiics, or material (oires. .\ccoicl. 
ingly there must he a deep concern about uliics, jKtsonal 
and social adiustinent. and citirenship ipiahlics, leachtts 
are expected to be good icpresentatises oi their st«:ia oidtc 
Wliile they must not necessarily he nairow ' 

must know and subscribe to the salnes of 
trhicli they are expected to proside ‘I' 

tain and extend these slaiidanis through the seine e « t the 

education. Next to the in no Rmnp has 'nnie ex 

pected o( it that, teachers and .he ' J'" , 

Added strength could he ach.es^ ... most leather edneane 
institutions througli an appliat.on ot , j 

Teacher etlucators shonhl hare the ,>ermnal chties 
pected ot teachets (see Chapter 7 for a ‘ ^ 

Ition ■.NTECccuAt. .kcunv. 

intellectual eleraalldslhantcachn,. iiidustiy lias 

financial potcnlial of other ,„c,„l,cts ul the 

made heasy inioads imtr the |ic , . ^,^icry that dues 

teaching profession, hut « » a s m • , Utoiuing 

not see lo it .hat the best ' a iu.ul siiuanou. 

increasingly clear as one ' elleetual leadef 

The major s.eapm of a . „||,eul. in cseiy 
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lo seielltists. is being P'” j ^ ,|,c siippl) “1 
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mates vary, even the most conservative indicate that possibly 
lAvice as many college teachers will be needed in fifteen, years 
Iience. Many who are currently preparing for college teach- 
ing will not actually teach; they will transfer to other higher 
paying occupations. Thus the competition for talent will be 
strong. 

CoMPETENCV IN AN AkEA OF SPEClALIZATipN. While all 

members of the teacher education staff are expected to be 
generally well educated, each is supposed also to be prepared 
in depth in some area of specialization. The teacher educa- 
tor is supposed to speak with the authority of first-hand 
knowledge about some important aspect of education. Some 
achieve a greater command of more subjects and demonstrate 
sounder insight and better training than others, but every 
person should have at least some area which he knows 
thoroughly. 

One of ilte most telling criticisms of teacher education is 
its alleged superficiality. The professional educationist has 
been widely criticized for this weakness. Too many profes- 
sors feel competent to teach almost anything that seems to be 
timely and promising. From the record of selection there 
would seem to be far too much laxity in the matter of choos- 
ing the personnel for teacher education institutions. Gradu- 
ate deans speaking about training requirements use such 
tenns as mastery of a definite field of knowledge and the 
ability to integrate the field of specialization with the larger 
domain of knowledge, devotion to learning and motivation 
by disinterested curiosity, intellectual competency and ability 
to lead students in creative effort, and depth of training that 
will insure strong scholarship.' 

Skill in the Co.m.municative Arts, Whether learned 
from systematic study or acquired from experience, skill in 
the communicative arts is an important and necessary aspect 
of teaching. A central concern in all teaching is the effec- 

» llcont E. Dent. “{’tolGuoiuIuation of the Ph. D. Degiec," Jourital of 
Higher Sducaiton, 30 (.March. 1059). pp. H0-<5. 
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tiveness of the communication. It is customary to test for 
speech defects at the undergraduate level, which is impor- 
tant, but the need goes deeper than this to skill in organizing 
and presenting ideas. 

The poor quality of the written work of students is fre- 
quently observed, a weakness that is too frequently exliibited 
by the professors themselves. In oral exposition some teacli- 
ers can present ideas and information in clear and well- 
organized fashion. Yet often the class presentations of pro- 
fessors arc so disorganized diat they are difficult to follow. 
Some excuse their inepincss on the ground that they are 
dealing with a specialized subject and a technical vocabulary. 
But the fault has much deeper implications; it suggests lack 
of clarity in thinking, failure to appreciate how people leani, 
and inability to arrange material in a m.tnner to make it in- 
telligible, Training and skill in tlte communicative arts arc 
an important aspect of the training of all teacher educators. 

Skill in the Art of Teaching. While teachers in aca- 
demic subject-matter fields have been widely criticized be- 
cause of their inepuiess or lack of interest in good te.iching, 
professional educators have been persistently cited because 
of their failure to practice what they preach. There arc 
many examples of poor teachers who, because of their supe- 
rior insights or superior personal qualities, liavc become 
elTeciive teacher trainers; but everything else being equal die 
advantage is with the skilled teacher. The research special- 
ist, both in academic subject matter and professional educa- 
tion, has become an important functionnaire in teacher edu- 
cation, but even when di\orccd from the classroom, he too 
will ordinarily need to have some skill in communicating 


with others. , , . , , , 

The educators o£ teachers should be able to demonstrate, 
as svcll as verbalize about tcacliiiig. On the side of good 
teaching some would go so far as to insist that every tead.er 
educator should have daily conuct vvtth a group of clme... 
tary. and secondary-school youngstm w.d. w hom he can pre 
serlc and improve his skill in dealing with the young. Tins 
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may not be feasible for all; but it is not too much to expect 
that all teachers ol teachers, regardless of their area of spe- 
cialization, show satisfactory skill In teaching. 

A Deep Desire to Know. Every educator of teachers 
must have a deep desire to know and possess skill in scarclv- 
ing for truth. He will have a subject specialty in tvhich he 
will study intensively, but he will also be a student of a 
leaching at some level. There is mvtch discussion about the 
scholar-teacher. Whctljcr one gets his knowledge from tfic 
study of the writings of others or finds it for himself, it 
should be precise and substantial. Whether it is necessary 
actually to engage in rescarcli or not is a moot (|uesiion. 
Aside from its value as a means of prodticing new insigln, 
active research work is a helpful means of keeping the minds 
of teachers sensitive to the discoveries of others. Presumably 
this can be done through study of research reports; but what- 
ever the means, the insight and valid knotviedge attained 
must be substantial. Too many people try to teach content 
about which they may be reasonably well informed but 
about which their understanding may be relatively super- 
ficial. The jack-of-all-trades approach to college teaching, 
esen at the undergraduate level, presenis a very unhealthy 
situation incompatible with the importance of scholarly 
teaching among college teachers. Teacher educators have a 
unique opportunity to tie research in both content and 
method to an on-going operation. Some professors just teach, 
but some leach and learn more about their subject and how 
best to teach it in the process of doing so. Each and every 
class presents not merely an opportunity to teach but an 
opportunity to learn more about one’s subject and ho\v to 
organize and present the content most pertinently. 

Scholarship is not incompatible ^vith good teaching; yet 
as a result of the pouring-in methods commonly employed 
in undergraduate instruction, the search for truth has be- 
come separated from the processes of learning and teaching. 
The whole operation might be reconceived in a manner to 
utilize the vast reservoir of human resources for research pro- 
vided by the student body. Almost everyone seems to want 
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moic help. Why not UiC studenis as help by involving them 
in ihe process of discovery and verificaiion? Experiencing 
this approach in college teaching, students might become 
more inclined to choose to teadi. The educate e process 
could be restructured in siidi a manner as to make the whole 
operation a socially pioduciisc experience as well as an effec- 
tive learning process. 

We have here conceived of the scholar-teacher as perform- 
ing tKo functions: tlie critical examination of the tliinkmg of 
□tilers as fonntl in tiocuments, and the formulation and test- 
ing of liynollieses through new appeals to experience. 1 hese 
processes can he applied to both cot.tent and method; they 
cm be applied in hotli the classroom and dte 
TItc educator of tcaclien must do both if lie is to engag 
both scholarly teaching and scholarly research. 

degree requirements 

Some of the qualities desired for J'! 

lated to degree requirements while 

tent of the relationsliip requLment 

lar degiee. Nonetheless, the S„7ruld be, 

for all those engaged in the ‘“i', alanreate 

it would seem today, the doctotate^ “ f* theTrecollege 

is the generally accepted mmimu minimum 

teacher, the doctorate »s mp y uj„o. xiie differences, 
deg.ee requirement lor 7 '^?= variations in 

and llicre will be many of t • individuals in a 

the aptitude and com|)etence of p different as- 

given' position and from .be ^^dequa.e em- 

signmetits, should ''' 'tX o^ “"‘'i 

^Sc^^ hCrd'ocmrtrhL" become expected of al, college 

“thTnature of the degree Jb" 

type of professional . delude specialized training 

cleCTce. its prerequisites ** °“*^*"^ is wpected to teach. 
„^ic area which the ^^^^erning uhith 

Considerable discussion has taken pla 
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degree is most appropriate for the professional staff—llie Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree or the Doctor of Education. The 
degree rcquhcmcnis across the country arc probably not, 
hosvever, snibcicnvly standardixed to jscrsuii an objective 
appraisal of this question. 

To begin with there are, regardless of degree, substantial 
differences in graduate admission practices, both with regard 
to qualities considered important and standards of under- 
graduate work. Too many institutions whicli prepare per- 
sonnel for teacher education institutions simply have not 
given serious consideration to the qualities needed in teacher 
educators. Then, too, the admission standards of some insti- 
tutions olfering the doctorate are woefully low. Almost any- 
one can get into some graduate schools. Selection practices 
are as important as degree requirements. 

Graduate work requirements vary greatly from institution 
to insiitution. The methods, content, and expectancies asso- 
ciated with undergraduate study have in too many institu- 
tions permeated the graduate courses; consequently, many 
institutions which offer the docioratc have lilile or no dis- 
tinctly graduate work. This extension of undergraduate 
purposes and standards into graduate study is a much more 
important issue than concerning which degree is granted. 

Another problem common to all degrees is tlie means and 
emphasis placed upon practice, the translation of knowledge 
into performance. Again thb is a much more important 
matter than the type of degree. Some institutions have set 
up internships of various sorts that are required over and 
above the ordinary residence degree specifications. In some 
cases, internships are required on a noncredit basis, either as 
prerequisites, concomitants, or postdoctoral training for the 
teacher educator’s special needs in this respect. The differ- 
entiating factor, argued at length in some institutions, per- 
taining to whether the student should uke statistics or a for- 
eign language, is a relatively unimportant consideration 
when weighed against more important matters, yet they still 
influence individual decisions on the type of doctorate 
sought. 
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Times and uinditions with regard to many prob- 

lems and issties in graduate ssorl.. Through the mm of 
cscim the teacher educator of the United States no longer 
lives in .m atmosphere of liitcllccciial isolation, uhaicvcr may 
have been the cose in the |)ast. One aspect of this changing 
siiiution is the free How of students and professors from one 
ronmry to another, the vsorld over. Despite translations of 
pcitincnl materials and scholars in other cotinirics who write 
and s{)cal. English, educational interaction with otiicr nations 
requires greater proficiency in foreign language, .lore 
American scholars have tome to dc*sire a reading or speakmg 
knowicilge of one or iimrc foreign languages than a decade 
or so ago. Admittedly, current language rciimrcmenis am 
methods of mcctitig them are quite unsatisfactory; they lead 
to superficiality, wounded pride, and unhappy 
Since most doctorates have an area of specialization per ap 
prunciuicy ,haul.l be rc.|..ir«l in .he Ia..pagB “ ‘I'e 
lri« ..here such specialised ihinl.ng “I'"* 
abinnlam. Ssmlcliiiics Ihis ssonid be a single '“"8“?'' 

limes, ...ore Oscr and abose ^ 

eery reaeber and ednea.or needs to ra.se ' “ 

<|..esLn o( bis OS,.. resp...sibili.y ss.th 
rural coimnuilicaliui.. Wbcit it „il| no. 

sslieii [be deg.ee fils ll.e dci.i.iii. s s> ' n^tor'oE Philoso- 
loss ...,.ch difference sshiefi 
pf.y or Doctor of Isducalioii-is actiialfy assarded. 

SELECTfON AND EMPLOYMENT PRACTfCES 
„„t,M Pc .iffbcir 
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Second, many administrators lack the verbal facility, or 
insight, to indicate clearly the job potentialities or to drama- 
tize the opportunities offered by the position under consid- 
eration, and accordingly cannot interest capable people in it. 

Third, many administrators mistake likeability for compe- 
tence. A teacher should be a good fellow, but not all good 
fellows are scholars or good teachers. Administrators need to 
be on guard particularly about mistaking compatibility for 
competence. 

Fourth, many administrators just do not know the de- 
mands made by a particular teaching or technical assign- 
ment, and accordingly do not obtain qualified personnel for 
the varied assignments that make up a teacher education 
institution. 

Fifth, positions, for which personnel are sought, are fre- 
quently poorly defined and thus the needed competencies arc 
not known. 

Sixth, many administrators lack valid criteria as a basis 
for the choice of personnel. The criteria need to be care- 
fully specified. Catch-as-catch-can employment procedures 
are not enough. 

Not all the blame for poor staff selection can be placed 
on the shoulders of administrators, of course. In situations 
where staff participation in the selection process is practiced, 
professors often favor weaker candidates. Unfortunately, 
they may recommend for appointment those whose weak- 
nesses are similar to incumbents on the faculty. It requires 
a high level of professional maturity for either the adminis- 
trator or a group of professors to deliberately recruit staff 
members with competence greater than their own. 

Setting Up the Machinery for Selectlnc a Compete.nt 
Staff. The sort of machinery that is employed to select staff 
members will depend upon the administrative philosophy of 
the employing institution. The employment of educational 
personnel is an important matter for which systematic pro- 
cedures should be established. Positions must be defined, 
ihe desired competencies indicated, and the sources from 
which applications are to be sought agreed upon. Ordinarily 
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the advice and assistance of many persons is sought. In some 
institutions the faculty plays an important role in matters 
relating to staff — in selection, in detcnnining the conditions 
of employment, in making assignments, in developing salary 
policies, in setting up promotional procedures — and in all 
related matters. Technical advice must ordinarily be sought, 
eitiier within or outside the institution. In any case, appoint- 
ment of staff members should be made only after a most 
careful examination of all available data and information. 

Defini.nc the Position. Many difficulties arise from ill- 
defined positions. Obviously, die requirements o a given 
position must be set forth in terms of an already existing or 
newly created position. Much of ill-will witliin 
can be traced to vagueness in assignments and JPP | 
responsibilities. It is not easy to resolve all of the 
int^ests Uiat may arise in a faculty when Iff .‘f “ 

created or even wlien an old one is filled. We^Uess m 
choice of personnel only leads to more 
When this weakness becomes die rule, faculty morale 

almost certain to suffer. • . j , .:,k mnicular 

Not only do the responsibH t.« ^soc.amd ' *'> 
assignments need to be carefully e n * . ^ 

sorial ntok and salary as»cia.ed ""‘V ml" £m ap- 

indicated. Again, poor faculty ofeStsid; 

parently partial ireairocnt to a probably 

eration for individuals already o receives the most 

not too difficult to see why the judg- 

favored treatment m many uistancc , jg^^r. Some 

ment at this point may lead to no c faculty assignments 

institutions, Vealizing facuUy 

and morale, *TS|^ments^ New positions 

study personnel selection only after tlie desires 

arc Latcd and "Slrr arefully reviewed, 

and capabilities of the “"“““f^t^rly ambitious faculty 
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administrators delight in deciding such matters by them- 
selves, it is at this point that a strong, smoothly -working 
faculty personnel committee can render valuable service. 

Statls'c the Competencies Desired. Stating competen- 
cies for staff positions has many ramifications. Almost every- 
one has ideas about such competencies; and, right or tvrong, 
since faculty and administration must work together, these 
ideas must be considered. But from an objective point of 
view the stating of competencies is a technical matter. 
There may be important research and substantiated ideas in 
the literature that bear upon faculty assignments. Some of 
the assignments may be new ones, but most of them will have 
been in existence in many institutions for a very long time, 
and there is much known about them. If research is not 
available, descriptions of programs and experiences bearing 
upon a particular assignment certainly exist. The thesis 
maintained here is that many difficulties arise because of 
vague and unrealistic thinking by administrators and others 
about the competencies associated with various college teach- 
ing assignments. The difficulty may be not merely initial, 
but one that will continue over time. It may trouble not 
only tlic existing staff but the incoming staff member as well. 

Differences of opinion, it must be recognized, are almost 
certain to arise in one form or another about the adequacy of 
ibe staff members’ performance. These differences arise in 
part because of varying conceptions of what the position is. 
Some of the questions that should be asked and answered 
witli reference to positions are: First, specifically what is the 
leaching assignment to be, if it is a teaching assignment? 
Second, are there many nonteaching duties required? Third, 
arc faculty members expected to provide student guidance 
and counseling? Fourth, arc there off-campus extension re- 
sponsibilities? Fifth, are there state and community service 
responsibilities? Sixth, is the person selected expected to 
carry on research? Seventh, is membership expected in state, 
local, and national scholarly teacher associations, as well as 
aitcndantc of meetings, and the presentation of papers? 
Eigfii, is the staff member expected to write for publication? 
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When these questions arc carefully anstvered at tlic begin- 
iiing of employment, tliere are fetver chances for dilferences 
of opinion and friction later. 

CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO WORK 
Many peisons have spoken or tvritten upon tlic impor- 
tance of faculty morale: nonetheless it is not uncoinraon for 
institutions that follow carefully delined employment prac- 
tices to leave the matter of working conditions pretty much 
to chance. It would seem very sliortsiglited to go to the trou- 
ble of getting good stalF members and tlien make tliem un- 
happy and unproductive by allowing unfavorable 
conditions to exist. Many of the seeds of unpmduet. eness, 
as has already been said, are sown in poor ^ 

tices-^nap judgments about people, 
signments; and poorly defined “'"‘S 

from unsatisfactory working conditions, ,|c „„ 

frequently follows employment, of f, ' d fmm 

sential to P" ""“"t. Much of the feeling for 

environment in which to Tliis means, ac- 

scliolarly work is caught friendly place in 

cording to one's specialty, a w , .^ ^ share his 

which to work, and a siniation a scholar 

work with students. What one I, is own pro- 

teacher at work ill an ‘’'“’“'P,' j„ ifds delineation one 
diictivity and mat of his ,s"c,i>itles are com- 

sees wiry only certain uhr^aries and labotatones 

patible with to a high level imellcc- 

and a scholarly interest behavioral and ph)sial 

tual activity. The i”* -Most labora.or es are 
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Iiavioral sciences typically must provide their own private 
studies in their homes; more should be done to encourage 
on-campus libraries where students and faculty work together. 
This is not easy because tradition runs to the contrary and 
most faculty membei^, behavioral and physical sciences alike, 
have a very long day with family responsibilities, too. It is 
an institutional loss, however, when faculty members conduct 
their most productive activities in a home environment 
ratlier than one in which students may share. 


Students to Te,\cii. The sources upon which a faculty 
member is to draw for students are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Professors, graduate and undergraduate alike, 
are supposed to attract students; this obligation has merits 
and weaknesses. Some professors worry much more than one 
might suspect about their lack of large numbers of students; 
some resort to doubtful means of attracting students. One 
u^y to make a professor happy and productive is to furnish 
him with a generous supply of good, hard-ivorking students. 
The administration has a responsibility in this respect, re- 
gardless of tradition to the contrary. Courses, seminars, and 
workshops sliould provide the professor witli a means of per- 
forming hi$ leadenhip role. * 


A Frie-ndlv a 1 1 1 1 ode, .Most persons need acceptance, 
approval, and e^ouragement by their peers and administra- 
me superiors. Tins is probably tmer for younger members 
mi, fo^^n for older members and likely 

“‘eob This is one of the most 
nHlm oecessaty for quality performance, and 

for The standard excuse 

for pMr working conditions is tliat there arc no funds The 
foundation for friendly support will he found in carefully 
considered assignments and mutually accepted goals. Attem 
lion from one s peers is difficult to secure, deeply engrossed 

ho e? '’‘d iniportanZ Sfng. 

oweser, could be more helpful than the good will and a 

atXrfd’i^nUtratL^ ““ 
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A STiMULAnNC Intellectual Climate. Situations differ 
greatly in their stimulating qualities. It is not easy to carry 
on when no one seems to be concerned about quality per- 
formance or productivity. It is not easy to sit when escry- 
one else is busy. The stagnation lijat charattcrizes some 
faculties arises from many causes: cKaspcniiion because of 
repeated failure to obtain needed funds, materials, and cot)p- 
cration necessary to carry out effectively ilic activities that 
one is expected to perform; failure to understand, apptccjaic. 
or accept the conditions for sound scholarship: cytncism to- 
ward the educational adventure; and others. Such siiuatioiis 
arc difficult and need shilled handling to induce unreserved 
participalion in v.hat can be friendly and s.nnnianns 


environment. , . , i,,, 

There ii nothing more pathetic than a . 

speaks but to teliotn no one listens. Escry one Itkes to be 
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lerials, and processes is incalculable. Except for a professor's 
specialty, most of the things that one holds to be true are 
at best a decade or more out of date. Faculty members need 
planned assistance to keep up to date and to grow in service. 

COM.MITTEE Assignments for Facui.tv Me.mbehs. Within 
reason, faculty members need contact with their peers on a 
local, state, and national basis. They need contacts with 
tlieir peers and the professional leaders of their own and 
other fields. Faculty participation in the formulation of 
educational policies is recognized as an acceptable admin- 
istrative procedure. It is also a means by which staff mem- 
bers may keep mentally alert and abreast of the issues. 

So imporumt for the professor are these contacts with 
others that every administration may wisely spend con- 
siderable tune in developing and securing imporunt com- 
mittee assignments for faculty members. This is frequently 
done M a means of institutional aggrandizement, but seldom 
as a planned procedure for continued faculty education. In 
fhom i"? P™'"" ‘he administration and faculty alike 

r«i ms 'n“',?T'i r ‘liminishing 

'he field of committee service. A certain amount 

manv cnmm n ""‘y he highly valuable, but too 

many committee assignments may stand in the way of the 

ultf meml“' “"P'”'"'"' activities for which fac- 

mlicrr.,^T r" '“P^^hiUty. It is generally accepted 
r»hcy that faculty time should not be used to carry out 

facukv’nm.'- ““‘S’’™'""''- hut it is equally accepted that 
for all C^S"' “ ™'“^hle activity 

CETriNc. Research Funds for Faculty Members Rc- 
searclii, usually considered from the point of v“rot ik 
contribution to knowledge, but in many respects its createst 
contribution is that made to growth in service o tfe sta 

m^e of r se'a'rd''’- over-estimam impot 

forces n in this respect. As a training device it 

forces pple m think more carefully than they might nor- 

r« " rd,°nne I ' responsibility. Through 

restart I, one learns to state problems precisely, Lfine terms 
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objectively, fomiulaie assumptions fully, [wsc l>)j>othcM.s 
caicfiilly, to validate gathering devices s)sicmaiically, to ex- 
plain investigational designs logically, pursue acceptable pro- 
cedures in collecting, analyzing and sunimari/ing data, and 
formulate conclusions carefully. The whole prwess involves 
mental operations closely ahin to the best in critical stliolar- 
ship. To carry these research values over to leaching, one 
must have first-hand contact vviilt tijcin. The research tna) 
be conducted in the library ibrougb the process of appraisa 
of the statements of others, or it may involve a tievv am 
direct appeal to experience made through the collection o 
data according to a carefully designed plan of rcsc.iri i- 

Tlie administration should plan to Ucp all faculty u\em> 
bers involved as much as possible in research attivitics. hir 
the systematic study of problctiis-vvlicrc the 
iiucslions may seem to be the primary goal m an o i 
and for die sclf improremciit raliie rcblcd N> "J"- > 
.heir OKI. o|>cra.io..>. The ad.iun.s.ra.i..n 
re,po,.,ibili.y for helping .o plan and rarry n irereauh 
a means of Uepi.ig an educaiionally alert family. 
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subject matter through the exploration of related disciplines. 
Whatever the situation, facuHy members need oppotiunvty 
to study. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT PROCEDURES 
The plans under discussion above have been presented as 
administrative responsibilities, although their success will 
depend in no small degree upon faculty attitudes and coop- 
eration. There are, however, other means best initiated by 
the individual faculty member. Three that have had very 
general use are (1) making use of the help of one's peers, 
(2) making use of student evaluations, and (3) a contin- 
uous self-sur\’ey of materials and processes. 

The Help of One’s Peers. In the complex field of 
teacher education everyone needs some help. Most senior 
members of the staff are more than willing to confer tvith 
newcomers to the profession and with others as far as time 
pennits. They can help in many ways: in developing points 
of view; in citing pertinent literature; in discussing the pros 
and cons of issues; in reading and editing manuscript; and 
in planning research. Guided by a sincere desire to know 
and to learn, one can gain much assistance from one’s col- 
leagues. Many college teachers live in varying states of iso- 
lation from their colleagues. 

Student Evaluatio.ns. A movement with much vitality 
that has caught on rapidly the country over is that of student 
evaluation of classroom instruction. While not without very 
definite limitations, student evaluation when carefully pre- 
pared can provide helpful information and assistance. Get- 
ting useful information from students is a technical opera- 
tion, howetcr, and much more complex than most students 
and faculty realize. The inventories used for this purpose 
are frequently hastily prepared, ambiguous, and confusing. 
They need to be developed and calibrated with the same 
care as a carefully standardized test. 

The danger in the student evaluation movement rests 
in Its all too general acceptance as a cure-all. Its ready 
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availability will almost certainly lead to over-use and super- 
ficial acceptance. \Vlierc such evaluations are employed, 
they should be supplemented by other data to provide a 
rounded view of faculty needs and competence — and Uiey 
certainly should be followed by after-graduation student 
evaluations. Sometimes student opinions shift when they 
gain a broader perspective. When tlic data-gathering devices 
employed in such evaluations are carefully constructed and 
arc sliown to be valid by accepted meUiods of validation 
much useful information about student reactions can e 


supplied faculty members. 
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study of the product; correlations between success on tlie 
job and course grades, test scores, and other pregraduate 
factors; weaknesses and difficulties experienced on tlie job 
in relation to course content; and the attitudes of students 
relative to various phases of classroom instruction after 
graduation and after they have had on-the-job experience. 
These follow-up studies can do much toward maintaining an 
intellectually alert instructional staff. 

BUILDING THE TEAM 

It takes many different types of persons with different 
interests, kinds of intelligence, training, and background of 
experience to constitute a good team of teacher educators. 
There is too much homogeneity in the staffs of most teacher 
education institutions. This arises in many ts-ays: (1) 
There is U\e cultural leveling to whose forces everyone is 
subjected. (2) Other types of sameness are achieved by the 
common agreement reached in professional meetings, year 
books, publications, and committee actions. (3) Some insti- 
tutions pennit too much inbreeding through the continual 
employment of their own graduates or those of a very closely 
related institution. (4) Some administrators have a stereo- 
type to which all appointees must conform. Modem society 
is too complex to be represented by a single stereotype. A 
faculty team is more like a baseball team with pitchers, 
catchers, infielders and outfielders. The best approach is to 
have some of each. The common bond between them tvill 
be scholarly teaching, research, and service. 

The faculty team requires common effort. This means 
that various members will share in the making of policies 
that sliape the destiny of the total group. Joint responsi- 
bility of administrators and faculty members will involve 
faculty committees in the definition of staff positions, selec- 
tion of new associates, assignment of functions, as well as 
the continuing professional development of all members of 
the team. The standards endorsed must make provision for 
differences in interests, capacities, contributions, points of 
view. Maximum freedom for individual professional de- 
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vclopmciu and service must prevail; the persistent search for 
truth and knowledge and the refinement of theory must ever 
be the goal of all. 
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CHAPTER 20 


All-Institution Approach 


The controversy about teacher education witich has de- 
veloped during this century, and attracted nationwide in- 
terest since World War II, comes to locus ultimately upon 
the matter of who controls and determines the nature and 
quality of the education ol teachers. The intense concern 
over this issue des-eiops from a new awareness of the vital 
role of education in an age of intelligence. In a funda- 
mental sense, the preservation of national ideals and indi- 
vidual freedom, as well as the maintainance of continued 
progress in all fields, depends upon the quality of teachers 
prepared for schools. 


WIDESPREAD CONCERN FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
Citizens who more or less had taken schools for granted; 
many college professors and administrators who had only 

struggle for institu- 
tional survival of programs oE teacher education; scientists 
nd professional people who were so busy with their own 
specialties that they paid little attention to the quality of 
public education provided; politicians who have fought 
nmv o HU standards for teacher education— all Ire 

now suddenly volunteering to lead teacher education out of 
e wilderness into the promised land of higher standards 
and respectability. Professors of education, officials of state 
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departments of education, schoof administrators, and school 
board members uho have long struggled against osenvhelm- 
ing odds to improve the quality of tcachen are being 
scnienccti in the public tourts of ridicule and scorn for 
having achicsed only partial success. 

As is typical of ilic American people when we cast about 
for a scajx'goai to assuage our cLinj.igetl pride and interna- 
tional reputatiotis, uistloin and objectivity arc being set 
aside by many in favor of rabble-rousing techniques. One 
reactionary group has callcti for the obliteration of schools 
and dctjartmenis of education so that the teacher education 
may he tunicd over to sciccieil liberal arts professors. A 
national foundation, which receives its support ^ ^ 
federal government, has by-passed The Umtctl .States OiTice 
of Education, departments of public insiniction. and Schwls 
of Education to csiablisit special college courses for . 

One well-known i>hilanthiopic orgamration has spe »njl- 
lions of dollars attempting to encourage the acceptance of 
particular paiieitts of J L 

Various individuals have published, m 
I«:ri.«!iaU. their own castigations of programs of teacher 

education and of professors of cdnaijon. . ^ 
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teacher education tend to cover i ic q -.1 ^ coop- 
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do liicy enlist the participation of the nationally reno^vned, 
professed "saviors’' of teacher education from the alleged 
pedagogical "devils." Tlicy do, however, represent the most 
promising approach to improving ilic ({uality of teacher 
education of our time. 


TEACHER EDUCATION— AN ALL-INSTITUTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The education of teachers is too imptjrlant to the nation 
to be left to the sole jurisdiction of any single group — 
whether it be composed of professors of education whose 
central concern has always been devoted to teacher educa- 
tion, or of liberal arts professors who recently have begun 
to recognize a long-ignored obligation to help make the 
]wlicy for teacher education. Teaclier education is properly 
the responsibility of the entire instittuion.^ 

The fact that policy-making and control of programs of 
teacher education have been delegated largely to depart- 
ments of education is due as much to lack of interest by 
subject-matter specialists as to empire building aspirations 
of profttsors of edtication. It is true, nevertheless, that pat- 
terns of institutional oi^nizaiions and negative attitudes 
toxrard teacher education have, in some institutions, deliv- 
of professors of education more respon- 
Mbihty for teacher education than they can or should assume. 
The question of whether the professor of education usurped 
the control of programs of teacher education or had such 
^wer thrust upon him can be argued. Such debate, hou- 
whv h“ \ ‘More important are the reasons 

r hV last, become truly 

a responsibility of the entire institution. ' 

Quality of Teacher Educatio.y a.nd Prestige. The day 
IS past when programs of teacher education could be tiuietlv 
relegated to the confines of an obscure school or departmcnl 
of education, or divided, camouflaged, and distrib^Ld 
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iil 

among various depirtmeim ot the libera] arts college. mUU 
he hope that the public n'ould not be too much atrare that 
the institution was engaged in teacher education. Teacher 
education is of sucli importance today that it receives front- 
page treatment. The public demands to know which insti- 
tutions prepare teachers and how good a job each is doing. 

judgment leveled at the quality of progr.ams of teacher 
education reflects on the entire institution. Out of self- 
protection, if for no other reason, institutions must take 
steps to provide llie type of oiganizaiion and control that 
'viJl guaiantee maximum faculty cooperation to develop 
and maintain high-quality programs of teacher education. 

Participation av Academic Departments. Academic 
departments in colleges and universities have always main- 
tamed at least passive participation in programs of tcaclier 
education. They have offered courses boU> for the liberal 
education and subject specialization of teachers. Individual 
professoj-s of subject fields have often been genuinely inter- 
ested in helping prepare good teachers. Some have sought 
to help with the in-service programs of teacher cdutation. 

In practically all colleges and universities the advice of 
academic departments has been sought by sciiools of educa- 
tion on policies and programs for the cducaiion of teachers. 

In most insirtutioris, however, academic departments Jiave 
not been accorded an oflicial role in determining pfdicics 
and in planning programs for teacher education. Though 
their advice was sought, and no doubt respected, they were 
not members of the school faculty whicli carried ou the 
gT.iss roots task of initiating policies and programs of teacher 
education. True, as members of the general tinhcrsiiy 
faculty, professors of .scadcniic fields could exercise i/icir 
riglit of franchise regarding curriculvnii proposals and de- 
gree programs recommended by die deparimctu, school, or 
college of education, but all too ofieii at this level of the 
institution’s niachincry, questions about nwtim under <u>n- 
sidcration receive only cursory consideration. The tnidiihm 
picvails, also, for general faculties to plate heavy dcjxrndfnce 
ujjon the rccommctulaiions of sdiools and colleges, riiis 
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being true, professors of academic fields have often felt that 
they could influence the program of teacher education only 
indirectly. As a consequence, the active participation of 
many was not properly encouraged.^ 

At the same time, academic departments Iiavc offered 
most of the work included in curriculums for teachers. The 
unfairness of being assigned a passive role in teacher educa- 
tion, that of consultant without a vote, could only promote 
protest and resentment against the departments of education 
which were in control. 


IxsTiTUTio.N-AL Policy and Teacher Educ.\tion. The 
policy an institution maintains regarding the control, sup- 
port, and encouragement of teacher education reflects its 
conception of the importance of this function. An institu- 
tion which feels little responsibiliy for improving the quality 
of elemcnury and secondary schools may see no reason to 
trouble the whole faculty about problems of teaclier educa- 
tion. It IS not surprising that such institutions give second- 
rate status to the school of education and to the preparation 
of teachers. On the other hand, institutions ivhich maintain 
a broader conception of the imporunce of education to the 
IpvpU responsibilities of schools at all 
levels and the educational leadership and research functions 
ot colleges and universities, will marshal the total resources 

to S^erhor “ 

instYtmi'nn ‘he responsibility of the total 
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founded distrust of the willingness of professors of subjcct- 
watter fields to look objectively at the total program of 
e ementaryand secondary education; resentments toward the 
second-rate citizenship that many academic departments have 
lelped mold for professors of education; recent unfair state- 
nients^ of self-appointed spokesmen for the liberal arts con- 
demning professor of education for all the ivcakncsses in 
our sdiooJs; and the desire to protect what are considered 
to be genuine gains in programs of teacher education. 

Other professional sdiools may find in the attempts to 
develop an institution-wide approach to teacher education 
challenges to their oun patterns of organization. Tiiey may 
become ready allies for sdiooJs of education ivlu'ch desire to 
maintain the status quo of separate professional faculties for 
professional schools. Sucli schools, too, iiave experienced 
the superior attitudes of some liberal arts professors and arc 
conditioned to suspect movements to establish institutional 
policies that provide for shared control of programs. 

Regardless of tlie obstacles to be faced, the problem is to 
establish institutional policies of organization which will 
guarantee the preparation of high-quality teacliers. This 
objective will need to be kept clearly in focus if faculty 
members in all departments and scliools are to rise above 
vested interests to make statesmanlike decisions for teacher 
education. 

Institutional Supfokt for Pkccjcam of TEacjira Edu* 
cATJo.N. A major purpose for establishing teacher eclucaiJou 
as a function of the total institution is to develop an aware- 
ness of the need for adequate linaiiciaj support. In com- 
parison with support provided odicr professiond fields, 
teaciier education has been impoverished in practically all 
institutions. This is true in spite of the fact that the educa- 
tion of teachera is often a bread-and-butter program for 
enrollments. 

Schools of education have had inadequate laboratory fa- 
cilities, insunicieiu resources for research and experimenta- 
tion, and inferior services activiries for schools. Unless the 
total university coinmimiiy can become conscious of the 
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urgency of increasing the financial support for teacher 
education, it will continue to be dilTicuIt, if not impossible, 
to provide the professional conditions necessary for high- 
quality programs of teacher education. 


ENTIRE FACULTY AND POLICY MAKING 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

The key to achieving the all-institution approach to 
teacher education is involving the total faculty in policy 
niakmg. Several types of internal organization for teacher 
edition have been developed to achieve this objective. 

1 hey range from arrangements which provide automati- 
cally tor shared control by all professors who contribute to 
the preparation of teachers to arrangements which encourage 
only informal and voluntary consultation between professors 
AhWin'l u" ""ambers of subject-matter departments, 
a , , rr I' Pretlominates at the present time, 
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in addition, on the analog) of ihc Graduate School, ol diosc nicmbcn 
of departments of the oilier undergraduate colleges and mJiooU who 
offer courses of junior or senior grade for icadiiiig majors or other 
courses of content type required in the Sdiool of Education. 

In operation, this means that the School of Education 
faculty consists of almost fiOO professors and administrators 
distributed among the divisions of the imiscrsity, as shown 
in Table 24. 


TABLE 24 


U.Mni»n» oi WiiCONiiN 
School or Luicaciom— Facllty 

(1957 58) 


OniMonof Uiihctuty 


General administration 
Graduate school > • - 

Letters and science 
Lngliiecring 
.\griculture 
Home economio 
Kdiicalioii — ~ • 
Commerce . • 
I’lunnacy . . • - 

Law - • 

Medicine — 

Lxicnoon dlsision • — • 
Aihlrun 
Stiidmt iimon 

Total - ' 


Total .MctDt>eis 


10 

5 

1:82 

3 

119 

30 

;o 

26 


9 

17 
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To iHuslrate more clcarjy the organizational structure oi 
the School of Education a chart is presented in Figure 3. 
In its broadest framework teacher education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is conceived as consisting of {!) the liberal 

education essential to lay a foundation for scholarsliip and 
moral and ethical citizenship; (2) specialization in the sub- 
ject field or fields in which die student is preparing to 
teach; and (3) professional orientation to leaching. For 
leadership in formulating policies and programs for liberal 
education purposes, the faculty looks to those departments 
ivliich give prior attention to the basic lower division courses 
in liberal arts provided for all college students. Subject- 
matter departments assume responsibility for proposing 
major and minor programs of specialization for teachers. 
Likewise, the Department of Education gives leadership to 
the professional sequence provided for teachers. 

School of Education program committees, composed of 
faculty members representing the various departments and 
schools of die entire University, include the following: 

Secondary education Health education 

Elementary education Occupational therapy 

Recreation 

These committees have responsibility for studying the 
over-all program of teacher education in tlie areas concerned, 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the work, and for making 
jxjlicy recommendations to the School of Education Faculty. 

The Executive Committee of the School of Education, 
u’hich gives dose assistance to the deans in the implementa- 
tion of policies approved by the faculty, consists of the 
chairmen of the six departments budgeted in the School of 
Education and nine representatives from other colleges and 
schools dbtributed as follows; Letters and Science, 5; Medi- 
cine, 1; Agriculture, 1; Home Economics, 1; Commerce, I. 
Representatives are appointed for three-year terms by the 
Dean of the School of Education in consultation with other 
deans and with chairmen of departments. An effort is made 
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to rotate the representation among the departments iinohcd 
in teacher education. 

DivtsioN OF Teacher Educatio.n’. Another t)pe of fac- 
ulty oi^nization to achieve representation of all professors 
n'ho help prepare tcaclicrs is a Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Under this pattern hiculty members in \arious dc- 
fwrtments which contribute to the program of icacJicr cduc.i- 
tion are members also of the Division uhich must .ipprote 
policies and programs for teacher education. Within the 
Division, departments take responsibility for appropriate 
aspects of the program to prepare teacJicrs. Next to the 
^Viscons^n Plan of Faculty organization, the division.il {xit- 
tem provides for the widest representation of faculty mem- 
bers from the entire univenity in the formnlation of policies 
for teacher education. 

All-Institutio.n Cou.scil o.n Teacher Education. A 
Jess compreJieiisiie type of o/ganizaiion to acJueve represen- 
tation of the total institution in policy fonnulatioti for 
tcacJier education is the Council on Teadter Education. 
Tins type of body, uhich exists at the University of Illinois, 
the University of Texas, and CarJeton College, and else- 
where, typically draws its mctnbcrdn'p from all departments 
and colleges tvitiu'n the insiiHiiion. Ji makes itxc)mjiicnd.r- 
tions relative to policy and programs for teacher cducaiioii, 
evaluates tlie quality of teacher education and in some in- 
stitutions gives general supervision to iiucrdcparimciual or 
inicrschooJ programs of teacher education. 

The Council on Teacher Education draws upon tlie fac- 
ulty resources of academic dcpaitmciits for leadership in the 
teacher education piogram. Academic dep-irtinents sJiaic 
the control of teacher cducaciuii. siuic c.icJi, like the Dcfxirt- 
mcni of Education, is rcprcsciucU, Thcmetiially, at Icovt, 
academic piofcssois arc pmvided an official channel thruiigli 
their representative on the Council to iullucnce |>olky ami 
programs for teacher cducaiioo. 

Ao(..vtENrArtoN or School ok £w-c.vTtos Facli-tv utrii 
.SELECrno lUl’RESE-STATtVfcS tROM OllILK SaUK>LS AND Cot.- 
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LEGES. The University o£ California, the University of 
Colorado, and the University of Minnesota are examples of 
institutions which have moved toward the all*institution 
participation in policy making for teacher education by aug- 
menting the faculty of the school of education with selected 
representatives from other divisions of the University. Al- 
though tlie majority control of programs of teacher 
education remains tvith professors of education under this 
arrangement, key professors arc appointed to represent other 
scliools and departments as full-fledged members of the 
faculty of the school of education. They arc able, therefore, 
to represent their groups in deliberations concerning the 
program of teacher education and provide a ready avenue 
of communication between the department of education 
and other departments which share in the program of pre- 
paring teachers. 

Dual Professors. A number of institutions have estab- 
lished dual professorships between the department of educa- 
tion and subject-matter departments.*® The dual professor 
holds rank in both departments, is usually budgeted in pro- 
portion to the time devoted to the activities of each, and is 
entitled to all the riglits of dual participation. The dual 
professor is a person well qualified to meet the standards for 
faculty membership in both the subject-matter fields and in 
pedagogy. He is usually in charge of teaching subject-matter 
methods and supervising student teaching for prospective 
teachers majoring in l»is academic specialty. Such positions 
may exist, also, in institutions wliich have the Wisconsin 
type of organization or the all-insiiiution council on teacher 
education. 

The dual professor is expected to play a liaison role be- 
tween the department of education and the subject-matter 
department. His responsibility is to keep cadi informed on 
the views of the other and to give leadership in helping to 
achieve a fusion of the efforts of both. His existence makes 


»Syracu)e Unhersit) perhapt pionwcd tins plan. 
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it possible for acadenjic dcpanmcius to make known through 
their representative on the faculty of the department of 
education their attitudes, judgments, and suggestions re- 
garding (he program of teacher education. 

The establishment of dual professorships is a step touard 
promoting a wider interest in and contribution to teaclier 
education. In itself this type of arrangement does not answer 
the criticisms of professors in subject-matter departments 
that the professors of education are in complete control of 
policy for teacher education. 

Advisory Council on Teacher Education. The Advis- 
ory Council on Teacher Education with institution-wide 
representation h.is been established in a number of major 
universities and smaller colleges. Membership on tlie Coun- 
cil is typically appointed by the dean of the scliool of edu- 
cation on the advice of deam of other colleges. Its function 
is to keep the faculty of the school of education in touch 
with the attitudes and views of other sclmols and colleges 
which conirihuic to the prejxiration of teachers and to adyse 
oil policy decisions relative to teacher education. The fac- 
ulty of the school of education retains, however, responsi- 
bility for fonnulaiing policies and recommending them to 
the general faculty of the institution. Both Michigon State 
University and the University of Michigan are examples ot 
institutions which have developed and used Advisory Coun- 


cils. 

Informal Cooferation of I'rofessors of Academic 
SuBjEcrrs with School or Educatio.v. Most sc loo s 
catloo ivhicl. liDVe not eslablW.ed dual pro fasurs, ^ 
lity Council! on Teaclier Education, oIBcial Advisory 
cilL Divisions of Teacher Education, or the ^ 

of faculty otBanitation, endeavor to oblam advice ^ P ^ 
fessora in subject fields Eonceming po icics P 

for teacher edieation. In some '“°PSs. 

is so effective that a high level of . j.gia,ed to tlie 

When it does, the academic deiMltraents ^ ^ave 

progmm of teacher cdnealion and, although they do 
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a chance legally to influence policies until they reach the 
university faculty Ie%el, they feel that their views generally 
receive a hearing. 

This t>*pc of cooperation often is implemented by inter- 
depanment advisory committees, by including academic 
professors as advisors on ad hoc committees of the school 
of education, which are concerned with problems that are 
of interest to their departments. In smaller institutions, 
particularly wiiere neither the academic department nor the 
depanment of education faculties are large, much strength 
has been gained for the program of teacher education 
through such cooperation. 

CoopCRATio.s- Bv Total FacX'lty. Procedures which in- 
voUc the total faaiUy in the program for teacher education 
relate to policy making, curriculum development, recruit- 
ment, admission, advising of students, research experimenta- 
tion, and services to schools- 

Policy making. Policies determine standards for admis- 
sion to preparation, length, and character of the program of 
studies, graduation standards, and recommendations for ccr- 
tifleation. Participation in policy making gives various de- 
partments and individual professors direct responsibility for 
the nature and quality of the program of teacher education. 
It offers an opportunity for differences in philosophy and 
objectives among faculty members from various parts of the 
institution to be examined and perhaps reconciled before 
policy becomes established. The total strength of an insti- 
tution can l>e directed toward developing quality programs 
for teacher education only if all contribute to the prepara- 
tion of teachers — in providing liberal studies and subject- 
matter specialization as well as pedagogical preparation — and 
share actively in the making of policies. 

Curriculum development. TTie curriculums for prospec- 
tive teachers are made up of courses provided by many 
depanments, in different schools and colleges. Curriculum 
development can be improved only if active cooperation 
from the interested departments involved is achieved. This 
goal is more easily attained if departments are given re- 
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spwnsibility for appraising the contribiuiojis of their ot\n 
offerings to the objectises of the teacher education program 
and are also responsible for assisting in shaping die total 
curriculum. 

Recrxiitmenl, selection, and adviseiiieul. Programs of re- 
cruitment, selection, and advising of students need tlic 
strengtli that comes fiom the active participation of profes- 
sors of the basic foundation courses in liberal aits and the 
academic subject fields. The clioice of teaching often results 
from the student’s interest in a particular subject. It may 
result from his admiration of a particular teacher. It is im- 
jjortant that plans for recruitment, selection, and advisement 
provide for close and continuing relationships between the 
Student and professor in the major and minor hrids. 

The practice of requiring students to sever official advis- 
017 relationships with professors in subject fields ivhen they 
enroll in tlie school of educalion is dinlcull to defend. U s 
often resented by both the sitbjctt-ficld .idvisor .Old the stt • 
dent. To .itteinpt to justify tiiis practice on die groi nds 
tliat professors of educalion know the total program betler, 
are more interested in advisees, or are belter “ 

counseling, only reflects die lack of tmoivement of die total 

faculty in advisement. in 

Until professors of subject fieltU dtke acl.ve 'P 

recruiting students for teaclting in '"f 

all professors take responsibility for , , f ji,. 

students die opportunities and ' 

big, tliere will be little hope of St 

oAeaclters. Interest of professors ts neeM m ad s,.bj« 
areas but it is particularly essential m thos .jicre 

science, foreign M-bJect- 

the greatest shortages of t ,1,- instiiutions are 

matter professors and others I iTO'o programs of 

acti^ely identified Ly\o help 

teacher education, they 

recruit good students for greatest need in 

tearTtaduli X- i- 
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research and controlled experimentation to validate theory 
and to test educational practice. Teacher education pro- 
grams are largely the product of tradition and faculty com- 
promise. Though the merits of various plans have been 
widely discussed, systematic efforts to evaluate their effective- 
ness have been rare. The research that has been undertaken 
is often unjustly ridiculed because it has not enjoyed wide- 
spread understanding and interpretation by faculty members 
outside departments of education. 

Research and experimentation, to be most fruitful, 
should enlist the support of the total faculty. Such partici- 
pation will improve the identification of hypotheses to be 
tested, research design and cooperation to facilitate the 
study. It will also help to promote greater respect toward 
and acceptance of the validated results achieved. 

Services to schools. Efforts of professors of education to 
be “jacks of all trades” have been noble, devoted and fre- 
quently carried out on an over-time basis. They have often 
been most effective. Programs of continuing professional 
development for teachers in service as well as other services 
to schools ^v'ill be strengthened, however, if they have die 
benefit of contributions from professors throughout the 
entire insiiiuiion. 

Professors of subject fields can provide consultation serv- 
ices to subjea teachers, assbt with curriculum revision 
projects, teach extension courses in their fields, and those 
ss'iih particular competences can help with such matters as 
taxation, budget and school building problems. 

ROLES OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
If the total faculty is to share responsibility for teacher 
education, what then should be the respective roles of the 
school and depanment of education? The answer to this 
question must be clear and acceptable to professors of educa- 
tion in order to enlist ilieir support for an all-institution 
approach to icadicr education. The roles must be under- 
siootl nls<j by others in the uniscrsity or college community 
if both the school and department of education are to be 
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assigned appropriate responsibilities and accorded positions 
o£ prestige within the broader institution-wide organization 
for teacher education. 

Under the Wisconsin-type plan of oiganizaiion, the school 
of education functions as the o\er-al! administiative organi- 


zation for all undergraduate aspects of the program of 
teacher education. Its faculty, composed of all professors 
wijo contribute to the program, has jurisdiction for every- 
thing related to the preparation of prospective teachers for 
elementary and secondary schools- In this type of organiza- 
tion, the department of education offers education courses 
and provides a departmental home for all professors whose 
primary concern and responsibility is for the study of e u- 
cation as a field that comprises the pedagogical aspects of 
teacher education. The school of education is composed ot 
many dep.artmenis located in various schools and colleges, 
of which one is the department of education. Most of the 
ilcpartnicnts are incliiiled in ihe budget ttf oilier colleges and 
liave responsibilities to tlieir parent colleges tor prejM™ 8 
nonteadien and to tlie graduate school for o enng 8^ ‘ 

programs in their subject lields. Some “hooT 

artSucatlon, physical education, and the ' 

because of Uielr primary responsibility to f 

are budgeted in die scliool ot education, fn 

instances, however, they have responsibilities to o h t hools 

for olferine work to students not preparing for icacliiiig. 

CotSsland imiiemties which depend upm councils for 
tcaclier education to promote the “ 

teacher education normally assi^ t i . . • j of 

ing contributions 

the program is usually lodged lyiimcs frciicral 

leges. The school of edncalion. ihosc 

relponsibility for working out relationships bcliicen 
contributing courses and ®emecs- ^ 
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merit of education. The school of education, even though it 
functions as a separate professional school, in reality may be 
just a large department. In such cases the functions and 
responsibilities that are usually delegated to departments of 
education in larger institutions are assumed by the school. 

Role of tue School of Education. The school of edu- 
cation holds a position within a university-type organization 
comparable to that of other professional schools. It coor- 
dinates the professional preparation of teachers and offers 
courses of an applied nature. Being a school, it does not 
offer the basic work for general educational purposes pro- 
vided by the core college of liberal arts and sciences. Nor 
does it provide directly, except in certain applied fields, 
svork Cor the subject specialiiatiou of teachers. Its major 
function is to serve as an agent, a type of a holding company, 
for bringing the total resources of the institution to bear 
upon the program of education for teachers. It should en- 
deavor to unite the strengths of all divisions of the college 
or university to improve the education of leacliers, to pro- 
mote the systematic study of education as a process, and to 
help strengthen schools at all levels. 

Coordinator of policy for teacher education. The school 
of education should coordinate the contributions of various 
departments — both academic and pedagogical — with the pro- 
gram of teacher education. It provides the administrative 
structure for enlisting the interest and participation of all 
professors who contribute to the preparation of teachers. In 
relationship to ibis function, the school of education should 
solicit the viewpoint of all as a base for the scope of policies 
and serve as a mediator for the practical application of policy 
suggestions. 

The function of coordinating contributions to policy for 
teacher education ivill be facilitated by the following prin- 
ciples; 

1. The entire college or unhersity is responsible for the 
quality of teacher education program maintained; there- 
fore, wide pariidpaiion in policy-making should be pn> 
vided for and encouraged. 
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2. AJl deparrments uhich wi'JI be affected by polides for 
leacher education sltould pariidpatc in their romiuljiioii. 

3. Departments should be looked to for icadershf[) in the 
de\elopmenl of policy related W the unique contribution 
of each to tlie institution’s programs of leather education. 

4. Differences in vict\(X)iut sliould be tlioioughly studied to 
find common ground for |)o(icy. 

5. Caie should be exercised to a\oid excluding any inter- 
ested professor in the institution from helping to shape 
policies In teacher education. 

G. The objective of polides should be to develop a program 
of teadier education diaracteri/cd by balanced strength 
in liberal education, siiedali/aiion in subject fjeltls .nnd 
competence in teaching. 

7. Criticisms of teacher education policy should be a])- 
praised by the total faculty to ascertain their validity. 

8. A continuous program of effective evaluation of the pju- 
gram of teacher education should test the validity of 
adopted policy. 


/tisfitutiotial ugent of admiuislralhu for policy and pro- 
grams. The school of education senes the Institution and 
faculty as an agent for translating adopted policy Into edu- 
cational programs. Iti performing this function it, like the 
graduate school, must negotiate vviiJi other colleges and 
schools, particularly the liberal arts college, which partici- 
pate in tJie preparation of teachers. 

Certain adminisirativc resiwnsibtiitics fall directly tqwn 
the school of education. It imisi select and admit siiidciits; 
provide guidance services; take responsibility for the admin- 
istration of various curricula which are provided for prospec- 


tive teachers; ptovidc laboratory facilities for the olwcna- 
tioii, participation, and practice of prospective teachers: 
certify students for graduation, recommend students for 
certification as teachers; and provide placement services. 

With oUicr divisions of the institution the school of edu- 
cation seeks to establish standards of scholarship, adopjate 
resoutces and facilities for learning, and pnsccdurts for 
evaluating the imF^i of the total ptt;gntm upon uudems. 
It coopcrlics with the graduate scIkkiI to enemrage research 
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related to educational problems and helps to coordinate the 
pre-service program of teacher education with graduate and 
in-service programs for teachers. 

Coordinator of services with schools and the profession. 
The school of education also assumes a role of leadership and 
contact with members of the teaching profession. It serves 
as a vehicle on which the total resources of the entire insti- 
tution can be made available to elementary and secondary 
schools as well as to colleges. 

Home for departments of teacher education. The school 
of education functions as the home for those departments 
which give primary attention to teacher education. These 
may include, depending upon the organization of the other 
schools and colleges, the department of education in which 
courses in theory and practice of teaching are lodged, de- 
partments of art education, music education, physical educa- 
tion, industrial arts education, agricultural education, home 
economics education, special education and business educa- 
tion. The department of education may be subdivided into 
segments of elementary and secondary education, or the 
educational foundation fields, school administration and the 
like. In addition, the school of education often directly 
administers the laboratory school, the teacher placement 
bureau, the bureau of educational research, the program of 
school scrs^iccs, and special laboratories such as guidance 
clinics, psychological, diagnostic and reading clinics. 

For such departments, bureaus and clinics which arc 
assigned to the school of education, their budgets, facilities, 
supplies and equipment as rvcil as faculty personnel policies 
arc administered directly by the school of education. 

Clearing house role. The school of education serves as a 
clearing house for information, materials, relationships be- 
tween liic institution and clemeniary and secondary schools, 
cooperation on educational research, exunsion and consulta- 
tion sers'ices to schools, and contact with sute and national 
or^nizations for teacher education. It may also promote 
scholarship assistance for students preparing for leaching 
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•ind coordiilale programs of rccruiiment and counsellna of 
prospective teachers. 

Atainlcnancc of special resources such as curriculum and 
him hhrarics for prospcclirc teachers and those in service is 
anotner means by which ihc school of ediicaiion promotes 
the teacher education efforts of an institution. It may also 
provide scr\’iccs to foreign students ulto come to study 
^ incncan schools. Typically, die scliool of education is the 
repository of infomiatiuu about schools, educational pro- 
gTcuns and practices, and agencies that serve schools. As 
suth, it seeks to help the entire faculty keep infonned on the 
important function of education at all levels. 

T/ie consciettee of quality teaching on the college level. 
Through the school of education, faculty members not only 
find an avenue for expressing their interest in teadier educa- 
tion, but they also have a chance to keep die conscience of 
the institution sensitive to the importance of teadiing. 
Interest in providing high-<)uality programs of teacher edu- 
cation is closely related to concern for quality in teaching on 
the college level. The school of eduction may function as an 
agent to cootdmaie the efforu of faculty members to 
strengthen their own teadiing and to appraise the impact of 
college programs upon students. 

This is a roie of the school of education which has irri- 
tated professors in subject fields in institutions where diey 
did not enjoy full membership in the faculty of the school. 
Such irritation is understandable, particularly when they 
were aware that professors of cduca^iion did not always set 
an outstanding ex.rniple of tcadi/ng themselves. When both 
profe-ssors of education and of subject fields join together to 
improve the quality of instruction in tJie institutions, the 
chances of such antagonisms developing are greatly reduced. 

Roce of the DEi’ARTMESTor EZMICATZOV. Within a com- 
prehensive organization lor the school of education, the 
department of educaiion assumes the role of one of many 
departments nhich contribute to the preparation of teachers. 
Typially, it provides a departmental liome for those pro- 
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fessors ^vho have specialiied in the theory and practice of 
teaching and the study of the function and applications of 
education. Because it typically functions also as a depart- 
ment of the graduate sdtodl, the department of education 
includes graduate professors of the foundation fields, admin- 
istration, and the various areas of professional specialization. 
Its specific contributions to the program of teacher educa- 
tion might include those described below. 

Interpreter for technical or esoteric theory. The depart- 
ment of education should include on its faculty professors 
whose primary concern is the study and interpretation of the 
technical or esoteric theory related to the learning process, 
human development, teaching, and the place of the school in 
the cultural setting. Such scholars will have training in the 
primary fields of knowledge which are basic to the areas of 
application. They should concentrate on both basic and 
applied research in the fields of their interest and compe- 
tence. 

The learning proceis. Research and instruction in this 
area in departments of education deal with human learning. 
The contribution made to the education of teachers is the 
development of knowledge about how learning takes place 
most clficienily and ^vith maximum permanency. Appro- 
priate problems for study include: (1) theories of learning, 
(2) motivation, (3) transfer, (4) retention, (5) outcomes, 
(6) inhibition to learning, (7) types of learning, and (8) 
physiological bases of learning. 

Human development. The intellectual, physiological, 
emotional, and social development of human beings from 
childhood through adolescence usually comprise the dimen- 
sions of study and instruction in this area. As distingubhed 
from the learning process which treats the phenomena of 
learning, the intellectual development relates to the changes 
that take place in such factors as readiness, capacity, interest, 
intensity, and iiucgraiion''of learning as growth occurs. Con- 
sideration «>f physiological, emotional and social factors in 
human maturation is imprirtant to the role of these traits in 
rclaiiotj to educability and adjustment. 
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The coluribulion of knowledge of human development 
to the education of teachers is substantiated by numerous 
studies which sliow a positive relationship between the 
teacher’s understanding of human development and his 
teacliing competence. This knowledge helps the teaclier to 
make sound judgments regarding the selection, adaptation, 
and the organiiation of subject matter for particular age 
groups, as well as the choice of instructional procedures, and 
the appraisal of achievement. 

The leaching process. This is perhaps the oldest area of 
study in the field of pedagogy. Throughout the ages 
has sought to discover effective techniques for imparting 
knowledge, skills, ideals, attitudes, and understanding to 
others. Scholarship and instruction of prospective teachers 
in the teaching process involves the study of the effective' 
ness of general patterns of teaching, instructional aids, 
teaching procedures, and measurement of outcomes. Lon* 
sideralion is given lo die meihods of iMching 
priate to tl.e various subject fields and to ti.e relat.onsh.p 

of teaching procedures to the results obuined. 

7-fie p/ei cl II, c school in Ihe cuUiml ™ 

philosophical, historical, sociological '"f “J,'; 
role of die sdiool in relation to the culture d “ 

prise the basis of this area. The appheauons “f 
established knowledge in their ‘ 

il.e area of die psyd.ology of learning, have 
stituted the fouidatiom of the P«l^SUgdal ^pecd of 'eacher 
education. They represent the 

mining the purposes and functions of he ^ 

Scholarship and ,„i,sion of die school in a 

teachers undersianaing rnntribu 

democratic society 


and supply insights into die connibudon 


“rS^em lui^cts to the objectives of edneation. 
iiRslpl. H. 0,0.™ 

Grown. ol » ■"f or r.Col.d.,o.vU. ,Nr.r 
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fields furnish also the basic background for scholarship in 
all phases of pedagogy. 

Provision of professionalization for teachers. The depart- 
ment of education offers the courses in education tliat are 
included in the pre-service programs of preparation of 
teachers. As faculties of education departments are relieved 
of the burden of taking complete responsibility for the for- 
mulation of policies and programs for teacher education 
under the all-institution approach to teacher education, 
they have more time and energy to concentrate upon the 
refinement of knowledge, testing of theory and the selection 
and organization of educational course content. As they do 
this, and as they reach agreements with other professors of 
education throughout the country regarding the courses and 
content that appropriately should be included in the under- 
graduate professional education sequence, it can be pre- 
dicted that the criticisms of such work as it lias been offered 
will no longer be valid. 

Departments of education also offer education courses at 
the graduate level. As the master’s degree becomes a pro- 
gram designed to complete the leaclier’s preparation for 
Leaching rather than to prepare for administration or super- 
vision, it will possibly include more work in subject fields 
and less in education courses. With the reduction in num- 
bers enrolled in education courses at the master’s degree 
level, education departments, in major institutions at least, 
will have released more resources for offering the post- 
master’s degree work required for those who are specializing 
in such areas as administration, supervision, education of 
the handicapped, personnel work and teacher education. 

Research. The dearth of educational research has re- 
sulted in part from the iicavy loads professors of education 
have had to carry in the teaching of undergraduate and 
graduate courses in education. Failure to press forrvard 
research efforts to improve insights, generalizations and 
knowledge about the educative process has retarded the 
development of quality programs of pedagogical study. De- 
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partments of education should lake die lead in promoting 
research in their particular fields of responsibility and co- 
operate with other professors on the study of problems 
faced by teachers and their school systems. 

Dedication to this objccthe svill necessitate a change of 
faculty personnel policies in many institutions. It will also 
influence advanced graduate programs that prepare future 
professors of education. The practice of employing profes- 
sors of education who have inadequate preparation for and 
little interest in research has loaded many faculties o e- 
partments of education with professors who make limited 
contributions to scholarship in their fields of teaching. 
While they are fresh from their programs of doctoral study, 
they may be interesting and stimulating teachers. »e 
few years have elapsed be)ond their systematic schola Inp. 
they arc likely to degenerate into less capable 

If essential basic educational researcli is o 8 ' 

departments need to give a high prionly to P ““ 

resSrch competence t.l.en they select new 

and field research projects. saiublc positions 

professional groups, helping consnitaiioii 

as well as o„^ia|s Tlic all-instilulioii ap- 

svith teachers 3 |,o„ld involse pmfessom from 

proach to teaclicr , .jees for scliools. Ne'er- 

other department of education ivill. no 

“br’corrto be the nujor source of contact and assist- 

instruction, ""^"L^'/ervices such as accreditation, collection 
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of information about the status of school populations and 
programs, leadership for school reorganization and curricu- 
lar improvement, to state department personnel. Professors 
of education tvill cooperate tvith the state department to 
provide the assistance they are uniquely able to give. The 
trend is for departments of education to confine their serv- 
ices to those which gro^*' directly out of their research and 
instructional programs and which demand the particular 
professional abilities that individual professors possess. 

Consultation on teaching procedures, curriculum, evalua- 
tion within the institution. To the extent that professors 
of education develop their own scholarship and competence 
in their fields, they will be called upon for advice and assist- 
ance with professional problems by professors from other 
departments within the institution. Professors of subject 
fields who arc serious about their own teaching readily seek 
help from professors of education whose intellectual and 
scholarly qualities they respect. They are also quick to 
recognize superficiality and incompetence. 

As professors of education expand their own knotviedge 
of the educational process through research, as they 
strengthen their own courses with sound content, as they 
prove their own ability to challenge the intellectual curiosity 
of tlieir students, they find their colleagues from other de- 
partments coming to them to exchange ideas about teaching, 
curriculum organization, and evaluation at the college level. 
Such exchanges represent a healthy sign for both professors 
of education and subject fields — and for the institution. 

URGENCY FOR ACHIEVING ALUlNSTlTUTiON APPROACH 
TO TEACHER EDUCATION 

The greatly increased responsibilities placed upon our 
schools to conserve and develop the nation s intellectual re- 
sources to a maximum, the need to resolve the conflict that 
has raged for a half-century between professors of education 
and of liberal arts, the necessity of improving the quality of 
teacher education programs in all areas— all attest to the 
urgency for achieving an all-institutional approach to teacher 
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education. Such a procedure can focus the total resources 
of institutions of higher learning on the task of improving 
teaching and strengtliening scliools. 

Teacher Education: Key to Schools Compatible to 
Nation's Need. Weaknesses in our schools are due basically 
to poor teaching. Quality of teaching depends heavily upon 
standards of selection as well as tlie nature and extent of 
preparation of teachers. To improve our scliools, more able 
college students must be selected to prepare for teaching and 
higher quality programs of preparation provided. 

Tile nation needs good schools if self-government is to be 
maintained, freedom insured, and progress in all fields con- 
tinued. In an age of intelligence, schools truly become the 
instrument of survival. The amount and quality of e uca- 
tlon provided all citizens must be raised, and the speciahw- 
tion of the talented student must be intensified, me 
achievement of both objectives demands higher quality m 


education. , , , f.. 

The urgency to improve education, at oil levels and lor 
all abilities, dictates that institutions ttlucli prepare 
give first priority to marshalling their total resources 
velop quality programs of teacher education. 

Resolution of Conflicts over Tocher Educatk^ 
The running war betivceii profeMors of liberal “ P 
fessors of education in many inst.tuttons ^ X 
education programs are to be .mpved, , 

against the professional ethta. the '"Xwes of 
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lion. Making provisions for such wide participaLion in the 
formulation of jxjlicics and programs for teacher education 
will rctpiirc fundamental changes in instimtiona! organiza- 
tion for teacher education. Fortunately, examples of types 
of organization whicli provide for complete or partial 
achievement of the all-institutional approach to tcaclicr edu- 
cation are available to help guide those colleges and univer- 
sities which desire to move in this direction. 

ImPROVEMENF of QUAUTS' in TeACHF-R EmJCvVTION PRO- 
CR^SNis. Qualitative improvement of programs of teacljer edu- 
cation is not likely to result from the adoption of untested 
theory whether it is advanced by professors of education or 
professors of liberal arts. It will require systematic and 
continuing research into such matters as the selection of 
prospective teachers, the impact of general education, the 
organization and teaching of subject fields, ilte process of 
educatiou and the pr<K:cdurcs for developing professional 
competence in teaching. 

The all-institutional approacli to teacher education chal- 
lenges all professors, regardless of their fields of specializa- 
tion, to join liic ranks of teacher educators and blend their 
intelligence and talents to find better hypmhescs and estab- 
lished knosv’ledge upon which improvements in programs of 
teacher education can be affected. Strengthening of teacher 
education will be the product of reflective thinking, value 
judgments, and research, rather than debate; they will be 
more likely to result from cooperation than from conflict; 
they will grou' out of the contributions of the total institu- 
tion. The development of iiigh-qnaiity programs of tc'acher 
education is the most pressing problem facing the American 
people today, h deserves first priority in colleges and uni- 
versities and the attention of die entire faculty. 
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86 

National Society for the Study of 
Education, 70 

Nalional Society of College Teach- 
ers in EUlucaiion, 78 
Nce<!s for accreditation, 421-24 
Nctv age a! intelligence in teacher 
education, 45-63 
Nictenon, James F., 74 
Nonprofessionat groups, interests of. 
83-86 

Normal school, 125-26 

irifluencc on laboratory experi- 
ences. 231-33 
Norms 

construction and use of, 408-'9 
weaknesses of. 408 

Objectives 

of accreditation, 415-20 
of education in democracy, 8-12 
of student teaching, 2C1-63 
Obsenation 
courses in, 283 

prior to student teaching, 283 
of student teaching. 37 
Otf'Campus cooperating schools, 
273-76 

Ogihie, IVilliam Kay, 239 
Ojemann, Ralph H., 491 
Operational surveys, in teacher edu- 
cation 

considerations in the making oL 
397-99 

program aspecu covered in, 399 
steps invohed in, 399-400 
direct observation, 401 
opinion suneys. 402 
quesiionnaiies, 401 
searching literature. 400-461 
Opinion surveys, kinds of. 
administrative. 406-7 
student, 407-8 


Oiganization and administration of 
teacher education, 69 
Orientation 

as needed to teaching, 372 
as phase in classroom participa- 
tion. 285 

Oxtoby, Toby. 421 

Face. Rolicrt, 73 
Fadover, Saul K„ 9 
I’agc, David 1’., 209 
Parr, 8. 205 

Peabody College fifth-year plan, 357 

Peabody Fund, 81 

Pedagogy 

amount needed, 347 
nature of, 517 

quality of staff for courses in. 343 
Pedagnese, criticisms of, 28-29 
Pella, Milton O.. 198 
Personal development in teacher ed- 
ucaiion. 332 

Personnel policits for teachers, 64 
Philanthropic foundations, 81-83 
Placement 

bureaus, types of, 306-8 
candidates, role of, in, 309 
college advisors, role of, in, 307-8 
commercial agencies, role of, in, 
311 

employing role of school In, 308 
importance of, to teacher educa- 
tion, 305-0 

probationary pcrlcKU In relation- 
ship to. 309 

professional organizations, role of, 
in. 312 

responsibility for, 306 
school staff, role of, in, 308-9 
slate agencies, role of, in, 311 
Plans 

block plan, 272 

fifth year plan; see Fifth-year pro- 
grams 

instructional team plan, 320 
lesson, 286; see also Student teach- 
ers. activities of 

September Field Experience, 283 
UnivcTsitv of IV'isconsin, admission 
plan. 148; see also Teacher ed- 
ucation 

PoIici*c:s for accreditation. 437—10 
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Tost-graduate programs, approach to, 
343 

I’ost graduate teacher educatioit; see 
Teacher education 
I’ost student teaching seminars. 2S7 
Practice teaching; see Student teach* 
itJg 

I’rall, Chailcs E , 73 
Predictive studies as used m teacher 
education, 4II 

Preparation of icaciiers; see Teacher 
preparation 
Prerequisite courses 
ilisadtantagcs of, 341 
importance of, 344 
Prerequisites of teaching, pirsoDal, 
144 

Prescott, Daniel A . 83, 379 
I're service programs, professional 
phases stressed in, 373 
Ptcsenice programs of teacher cd* 
ucatloii. 199-287 
placement tttUiin, 226 
Pressures upon teacher cducauon, 
46-63 


Probationary pertod 
mutual protection, 310 
rclationsliip to placement, 306-10 
substitute for internship. 310 
Pioblems and prospects in teacher 
cducauon, 393-196 
Procedures for accreditauon, 440 
Product patterns: see fnstituilonal 
patterns 

Proltssional devdopmciit 
continuing, 367-89 
extension councs for, 3i»->» 
institutes for, 379-80 
kinds of aciiviilcs common w, 
383-89 


leadership for, 371 
need for. 367-71 
research as aid to, 3^‘ 
state programs for, 38 
summer school ptogtami for. 


tits conducive 


377-78 

IJJKS of 

‘’'““""“■,9 
Llfcssioiial fitness m 
tion, 333 


Professional laboratory experiences, 
250-59 

Professional pitparaiiun, 203-38 

Profcssionat progiam 
characteristics of, 216 
early emphasu in, 210 
early patterns in, 208 
future of, 227-28 
issues related to. 221 
kinds of 

four-year distrihiiiioii. 217 
Domial sdiool, 216 
post-baccalaurcaie phase, 217-18 
upper division plan. 217 
uatuic of, 214, 228 
need for conunumg In, 307 
organisation of, 218 
pedagogical pattern in. 208 
purpose of, 204-7 
icccni doclopinciiis in, 213 
traditions in. 212 
trends ui. 206 

piotessional requnenicnts. coutpo- 


nentj of, 215 _ 

Profcssionaliiaiion of tcadimg. 63-69 
Programs 

iusenicc, 371 

studcnl teaching: see Student teach 
ing 

I’rospcciive icatneti 
admission, rcaulliumt. and sd« 
tioo of, 134-54 
lote level of ability of. 4.1 


Quality 

of teacher education, 4«0 

of teachers in reUUon to accrcdita 
uon. 109 

Rcadincsi, academic, 284 
RCTiprodty agreements, inter sutc. 

303-4 

Recoids. aeiv.ee and achievement. 
Rcciuumeni of piwpectl.c leacbeis. 
131-54 

Renl, Helen M-. "41 
Run. 3fd 
Religious giooju, »1 

''^*to*tia<her idiwaiion. 483-W 
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Research {Continued) 
gaining funds for, 402 
reasons for lack of, 28, 102-OS 
as teacher development activity, 
385 

value to teachers ol, 162-63 
Research, educational 
faults of, 381 

iiisiitiitiuns responsible for, 381 
Respect for ihc individual, f-5 
Rcsponsihililies for teacher ctluca- 
lion, 470 

Richey, Herman C., 371 
Ricocchio, Patrick U.. HG 
Role of teacher education in detnoc- 
rac), 3-21 

Rominc, Slephen A., 197-202 
Rosenkranz, J. K- F., 209 
Rourkc, Robert £., 19 
RusVin, John, 13 

Ruutait emphasis on teacher edu- 
cation, 27 

Schmid, John. Jf.. 150 
Scholar-teacher, 452 
function of, 153 
Scholarship 
issues in, 541 
qualities of, 531 
School, cooperating 
campus, 245-55, 276 
lalwrator). 25^-00, 279 
olf-catnpus, 253, 273-76 
School and sucjct) couisc. 2)5 
School Ixtard regulations regarding 
qualifications of teachers, 92-93 
School of Education: ire also De- 
partment of Education 
administrative responsibilities of, 
487 

as a clearing house, 488 
as a coordinator cf polic), 486 
department of education ais » part 
of. 489-90 
duties of, 486 

relationship of to teacher cduca 
lion. 484-85 
Schuller, S. F . 57 
Scientific age. 55 
Scipman, Charles. 52 
Selection of prospective teachers, 
134-51 


Self-evaluation 
need for, 465 
ways for, 465-67 

Seminars for post-student teachers, 
287 

Scplctnlicr Field Expeik-ncc plan, 
283 

Sequence in the college program, 
216-18 

Shaplin, Judson T., GO, 326 
Short courses 
length of, 580 
value of, 380 

Shortage of teachers, 60-62 
Shuster, Albert H., Jr., 312 
Simmons, llcnjamin Leroy, 178 
Single cunicultim, advantages of, 221 
SKih-year programs 
delay in, 353 

Peabody Collc-ge plan for, 358 
Yale plan for, 355 
Skrife. Robert A., 469 
Smith, Mortimer, 23 
Sniih. Payson. 75 
Social change, education for, 12 
Southern Council for Teacher Edu- 
cation, 87-89 
Spain. Charles R., 337 
Spalding, M'. 60 

Spc-cialiraiion, increased. 35-56 
Spccihc graduate education, 339 
Spccihaty-gencrality Issue, 339 
Speech adequacy test, 280-81 
Spioul, Robert Cordon, 20 
Standards, professional, of teachers’ 
organizations, 61-65 
Stanford plan for fifth-year program, 
359 

State rantrols 
chartering functions. 88 
financial support from, 90 
legislative enactments, 89 
State Department of Public Imlrue- 
tion 

coiitrihuiions to in-scrvicc pro- 
grams of, 381 

teaderihip for improvement, 92 
liccnse-r of teachers, 90 
role of. m teacher education, 90-92 
supervision and control, 91 
Status of teacher education, 3-G5 
Stem, llaiTv L., 146 
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Stiles. Undlcy J.. 31. 224. 207. 322. 

328, 330. 373, 379. 382. 397 
Stinnett, T. M , 301 
Stoelling. G. J., 118 
Stone. James C. 326. 332, 333, 338 
Stout. Ruth A.. 136 
Stratenic)cr, Florence B.. 207 
Stiulent oaluatioii 
dangers in. 463 
use of 

in the follow up. 407-8 
in stall improvtmcnl, 464 
Siiidcnl opinion surveys instrument. 
407 

Student ricruitnunt. 483 
Student teachers 
activities uf, 2S4-S7 
selection of, 279-82 
procedures in, 280-82 
University of Colorado plan for. 


, as CO- 


Student tc-aciung. 37-38 
oatiialion of, 403-7 
ot)J«tni-\ of, 210-63 
participainn in meetings l»y. 
2C3-66 

readiness for, 282-84 
Student leaching ilirtctors. 

ordinators. 267 
.Student teaching program 
adminisitaiioii of. 267-72 
campus school, as facility of. 276-79 
charactcribtics of, 262-67 
objectives of, 260-62 
plans for, 272-76 . 

.Subject inalicr courses, profcsswnai, 
191 - . 

Subject matter preparation ol tcacn- 

cTS. 8, 17-18, 35 

Subject matter ipecialwation, amooni 
needed in graduate propam. 3^1 
Subject specialisation, 18- -«* 

plan for Wisconsin science tcacb- 
crs. 199-201 
status of, 196 

in teacher education 

degree of. 188 
early history oh 

.pc. 


standards of, 186. 191 
weaknesses of, 187 
Summer session programs 
amtributioiis to teacher education 
of, 277 

demand tor. 377-78 
Hcaknesscs of, 378 
Supervising teachers, 269 

assistance to student teachers by. 
270 

inAuence on student teaching by, 
201-64 

professional status of, 270-71 
qiialiAcaiions of, 269-70 
Supervision 

as guide to new' ceadiers. 374 
need for, 373 
objectives of, 373 
role of, 374 

Supply and demand, 135-36 
Suneys 

eduacional: see tdticauoii survey* 
iionnaiivc, 408-10 
operational: see Operational sur 
veys 

opinion, see Opinion surveys 
Surveys of adminisiraine opinions, 
(jucsiiuns used in. 406-7 
Swans. Snihony, 147 


Tate. T T„ 209 

readier aid acuviurt. 246 ^ , 

Teacher ecrliricaiion of; see Ccrti- 
Acatlon. teacher 
•readier education 
all insuiutional approach to. 4.0 
concern for, 468-70 
controls upon. 69-72 
aittcisms of. I, 22 30. 32- 
depaiuncnl of 

■n relationship to. 489->t 
evaluation of 
criteria used in. 393-91 
data gathering as used m. 40.-^ 
cxpciiincnial siudics as usctl ■ 

410-11 , . 

predirtivc studies as n»c^ 4** 
Russian emphasa upon 2. 
sundarili for. ^ 

Hirveys as uw-d *»• J'W-l - 

faculty policy making plans for 
advisory council. 48i 
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Teacher education (Cojtiinued) 
att-ms\ivu\»ona\ co\«%d\, 4"^&0 
di\hional pattern, 179 
iliial-profcssorships, lSO-81 
proic^iunal cooperation. 181— iJ2 
total faculty trjopcraiioii, -182 
Wisconsin plan. -ITl-'O, 185 
tollon' up oaluatioii of, 311 
groups responsible for. 17. 470 
influence oi federal gorernment 
upon, 63-70 

influence of IcKal policies upon. 
92-93 

institutional jrolicy in regard to, 
172-73 

issues in. 31—13 

need for all-institutional approach 
to. 491-^ 

urganiratiori of. 6-8 
pre service program in. 153-287 
pressures upon. 16-65 
rcsporuibilitics of, 16-17 
rule of. 16 

Khool of education, iu role in 
rdatlonsfiip to. 481 
state rcspoiisil>iIity for. 88-92 
naittS of. 3-05 

total faculty approach to, 474-81 
tjj>es of. 17-30 

limscsstly of Wisaituin plat* for. 
174-79 

Teacher education, post-graduate 
adroinistration of progranu in. 365 
Arkansas espciinicnl in. 356 
Coinell Universit) program for, 
358 

issues in. 338-45 
nature of. 343 

Pc-*lx)dy College program lor. 
357-58 

prohlcms in. 338-43 
t^ucsliosvs in, 352 

Stanford L’nisrrsity program for. 
358 

WtKoium state pupgram lor. 
y/Mi2 

yale plan for, 355 
Te.uhcT cducatiun snustulious 
MCtolitaiion cif iCH} 
a->atdiiig tis \rai rrrtifjcan-s from 
lit 

tlatiihcaiions of. 96-101 


increase in numbers of, 97 
offering degrees. 111-13 
offering graduate programs, 110 
teachc-rs graduating from, 102 
Tcaclicr cducatiun program 
purpose of, 305 
responsibility for, 16-17 
use ol experimental study in, 410 
Tcacltcr education sialT 

committee assignments for, 462 
definition of duties for, 458-59 
fasorablc vsorking conditions for, 
459-61 

gaining research funds for, 462-63 
impoiunce of opportunity to 
study. 465 

machinery for selection of, 456-58 
personal fitness for teachers of 
communicative arts ability, 451 
intellectual acuity, 149 
scholar-teacher, 452 
specialization. 450 
problems in selection of. 455 
qualities ncxessary in, 448-49 
value of research to, 452 
values of degree requirements to, 
455 

Teacher ctlucators 
degree requirements of, 453-55 
favorable v.otVmg conditions for, 
159-61 

as pan of a team, 466 
preparation ot. 418-62 
qualifications of. 118—73 
selection of. 155-53 
scU-improvcmcni procedures for, 
161-66 

Teacher tffcctivcficx.v, follov*'-up 
studies of, 105 
Tcaclicr efficiency, 133 
(Msic cunvtUuetiU of. 4Q3 
predictions ol. 133, 145-53 
Teacher evaluation 
agencies capable of, 411-12 
aspect* to l>c covered in. 412 
criteria to use in. 391-35 
National Council for Accrnlitation 
vtandaids for. 335-96 
n»^l for 412 

objettive approach to. 391-05 
questions to avk tn, 406 
tub}cciivc approach in. 393 
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Teacher placement; fee I’lacemcnl 
Teadicr placement agencies, kinds 
ol; fee aho i’lacemcnt 
college, 30G-7 
commercial, 311-12 
proicaslonal, 312 
state. 311-12 

Ttadicr preparation, ijpes ol 
continuous, 19-21 
general, ID, 34-35 
professional. IB, 3G 
subject matter, 17-18, 35; see aho 
Subject matter courses 
Teacher (jualilications 
legulation of, bj school boards. 

92-93 

Teacher quality 

rcsponsibililT for, 381 
itajs to unpruie upon, 381 
certiGcatlon slandarils, 383 
sponsored conlcrcncc*. 382 
lupcnuion, 382 
Teacher tnlc 
as culture transmitter. 13 
in .Vtneriran dcinocrac). 12-21 
c^panllun of, 53-51 
tnponsibiliiy for, 41-42 
Tcadicr shortage. C<Hj 2 
Teadicri 
characicrisitcs of 
gootl, 140-41. 14« 
poor. 147. 291 

continuous education of. 19--* 
o-aluiion ol. I«, 15I-5J; 

Teacher eialuaiion 
extraneous chores of, 309 
general education of; fee Gene 
education of teachers 
improvement in. 135-36 
kinds of 
artisan. 128-29 
cooptrainig, 

cxperimeutalisi. 1-9 
magnetic. |28 
professional. 150-3- 

teacher, 

pr^'J^r.Tl«tionaiuladnns.- 

rMUitfflcnt ^'“1^ »"«<’"■ 

student: Student teaching 


supply and demand for, 133-36 
Teachers colleges, 97-100 
reaching 

inBucnce of, 70-81 
obscnaiions ol, prior to student 
teaching, 283 

organised profession of, 443 
personal prerequisites for, 144 
Slutlcni; see Student teaching 
Teaching majors 
comprchensiic plan for, 192 
disinbuUd plan for, 192 
Liigltsh requirements in. 192, 
135-90 

mathematics requirements in. 195, 

l93-9fi 

social studies rcquirerocnij in, 
195-90 

Teaching methods 
overemphasis upon, 26, 227 
ivpes of, 233 

Team leaching. 329; see also Inslrue- 
lional teams 

Tcelinolc^cal dcvcIopoicnU, impact 
of. 54-58 

Television, educational. 278 
in student teaching. 280-« 
Terminology, aiu'cisma of. 28-29, s« 
also redaguese 
Tliaycr. V. T., 59 
Tlieotic,. unsound, 28 _ 

Thompson, Dorothy, 23 
Thurstonc, L. L, 421 
Tbursionc, T. C„ 421 
Tiedeman. David V, 151 _ 

Time patterns; see Insiilulional pat- 

Trainms Ca..pu-^»1 

Travel, as m service acuvity, 380 
value of. 387 
Troycr. Maurice H , 73 
Tutd.. C. J . 444 
Tyler, Ralph W- 79 

Undergraduate study. 345 
U S.Wice of Education, activities 
of. 70-7i 

Values, uwial and spirit^!- changing 
emphasis upon. 58-60 
Van Doren, Mark. $17 
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Vicarious experience, 231 

IV'allacc. M. S., -169 
IVapIcs, Douglas. 81 
IVhite, Emeison E.. 209 
Whilehcail, Alfred NorlK, IG6 
Wilkinson. Frances R., 491 
Will, Rolxrt F.. 89. 114. 381 
Williams, E. 1. F.. 232 
Wilson, O. Meredith, M8 
IVinsor, A. L., 338 
Wisconsin plan fur faculty policy- 
making in teacher education. 
474-79, 183 

IV'iscunsin statc-ssidc graduate pro- 
gram. 3CO-92 
Wiiiich, W. A., a? 


■\Voellncr, R- C., 368 
Wolfle. Dael, 121 
Wood. Ben D, 423 
Wood. M. A.. 365 

Woodring. Paul. 33. 207. 218, 228, 
329. 333 

Woody, Cliflord, 79 
Workshops, 388 
advantages of, 387 
crtlicums of. 388-89 
early ohjcciiscs of, 388 
early results of, 388 
length of. 383 

method of teaching used tn, 387 
Yale sisth-ycar plan, 353 
Zook, George F., 43V 



